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The Davis amendment to 
the Hay-Pauncefote Ca- 
nal treaty was adopted in 
the Senate, on the 13th inst., by a vote of 
65 to 17. This amendment, inserted im- 
mediately after the five sections of Arti- 
cle II which provide for an open and 
neutralized canal and restrict the action 
of the vessels of belligerents in time of 
war, says that 


Canal Treaty 
Amended 


“none of the immediately foregoing conditions 
and stipulations shall apply to measures which 
the United States may find it necessary to take 
for securing by its own forces the defense of 
the United States and the maintenance of pub- 
lic order.’”’ 


It precedes the section that forbids the 
erection of fortifications, for the elimina- 
tion of which another amendment has 
been proposed. On the day following 
this action, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations recommended two ad- 
ditional amendments, the first declaring 
that by this new treaty the entire Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty is superseded, and the 
other rejecting the paragraph providing 
for a guarantee of neutrality by the Pow- 
ers. The purpose of the first is under- 
stood to be to terminate that part of the 
old treaty which would prevent the 
United States from exercising sover- 
eignty over territery in Central America 
acquired by cession, annexation or other- 
wise. As to the second, it was said in 
debate that the provision for a general 
adhesion to the treaty was objectionable 
because the treaty could be modified only 
with the consent of all the Powers join- 
ing in the support of it. Several amend- 
ments were offered in addition to those 


of the committee, the purpose of all of 
them being to give the United States a 
free hand, empowering our Government 
to acquire territory and defend the canal, 
or to take such action as may be required 
for the promotion cf its interests. Dur- 
ing the debate Mr. Culberson and Mr. 
Teller contended—if the published re- 
ports of the executive sessions are trust- 
worthy—that we ought to go ahead and 
make a canal without regard for the old 
treaty or the new one. Mr. Spooner 
pointed out that Great Britain was a 
friendly power and urged that we should 
proceed:in an orderly way. It was shown, 
that in the recent protocols Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica had stipulated that the 
terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
should be observed. Mr. Money, who 
opposes the entire treaty, introduced a 
resolution requesting the President to 
consider the expediency of negotiating 
for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer compact. Others propose that it be 
abrogated by specific enactment. There 
was a rumor that Secretary Hay was 
about to resign, but it is said upon good 
authority that he does not intend to leave 
the Cabinet at present. It is understood 
that the treaty, if ratified with amend- 
ments, will be transmitted to the British 
Government; but there are no indica- 
tions that it would be accepted in its 
amended form. The view of the London 
press is that even the Davis amendment 
alone will preveit the acceptance of it, 
and one journal suggests that if the re- 
pudiation of the old treaty cannot be 
avoided Great Britain should consider 
the expediency of becoming interested 
in a second canal. 
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The Hotise passed the bill 
for a reduction of the war 
taxes, last week, without 
material amendment. It provides for a 
reduction of about $40,000,000. The 
Democratic minority of the committee 
submitted a report calling for the repeal 
of taxes amounting to $70,000;000, a re- 
vision of the tariff, and an income tax so 
imposed as to avoid the decision of the 
Supreme Court. The brewers made a 
great effort to convince the Republicans 
of the Ways and Means Committee that 
the reduction of the beer tax should ex- 
ceed the $10,000,000 for which provision 
was made in the bill, but were unsuccess- 
ful; and the decision of the committee 
was approved by a caucus. There was 
a sharp debate in the House over the com- 
mittee’s removal of the stamp tax on ex- 
press receipts, which the express com- 
panies have required the public to pay. 
One member intimated that the influence 
of Senator Platt, of New York, who is 
the president of an express company, had 
been exerted to procure the repeal of this 
tax. The House at first voted to retain 
it, with a provision compelling the com- 
panies to pay, but before the passage of 
the bill this action was reversed. In the 
- Senate the discussion of the Ship Subsidy 
bill was continued, Mr. Hanna making a 
long speech in support of the measure, 
and Mr. Clay opposing it. Reports from 
Washington indicate that the bill is not 
gaining friends. In a recent public ad- 
dress, President Hill, of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, who is building several 
large freight steamships, remarked that 
the bill in its original form would have 
given $7,500,000 of the ‘maximum of 
$9,000,000 a year to one company, and 
that, as amended, it would still give a 
much larger share to the fast passenger 
boats than to the slower carriers of great 
quantities of freight. He also said that 
he had found that he could have steam- 
ships built here at a less cost than in 
Scotland. It is thought in Washington 
that action upon the bill will be delayed 
for some time, and that many amend- 
ments will be pressed. * Senator Al- 
len offers a _ substitute granting 
bounties upon exports of agricul- 
tural products. Ex-President MHarri- 
son, correcting a published statement, 
denies that he has ever said or done any- 
thing to indicate that the project has his 
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approval. The chaitinan and a majotity 
of the members of the Housé Cominiittee 
on the Census prefer a reapportionment 
that will not increase the present number 
of members. Under such a reapportion- 
ment several States would lose a district. 
The House has appointed a committee, 
and the War Department anothef, to 
investigate the charge that Oscar L. 
Booz, a cadet at West Point, while being 
hazed there received injuries that event- 
ually caused his death. Archbishop Ire- 
land and Bishop McGoldrick have made 
arguments before the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs against that provision 
of the Army bill which would abolish 
the canteen, asserting that this institution 
promotes temperance and good morals. 


& 


a Reber At the annual convention of 
Pea 0 the American Federation of 
Labor, which closed at the 

end of last week, the growth of the 
organization was shown by the off- 
cial report that the net increase of 
the number of new charters for 
the year had been 3,027, with the ad- 
dition of 294,000 members. The con- 
vention voted unanimously against com- 
pulsory arbitration, instructing the Ex- 
ecutive Council to use every effort to 
secure the repeal of existing laws equir- 
ing such arbitration and to prevent new 
legislation of the same character. An 
exciting debate was caused by the attempt 
of the Socialists to obtain the support of 
the Federation for their principles, as 
set forth in a resolution declaring that 
“the only solution of the present strained, 
inhuman, debasing, and liberty-destroy- 
ing conditions is that the people col- 
lectively shall own and operate all the 
means of production and distribution.” 
President Gompers sharply attacked this 
doctrine and the policy of making it the 
platform of a labor party, saying that the 
strike, and not the ballot, was the work- 
ingman’s best weapon. If the capitalist 
class, he added, believed that their great- 
est danger lay in the ballot, which was 
only a pretty plaything, they would do 
away with it. Altho the Socialist ele- 
ment in the convention had nearly twice 
as much strength as was shown by it 
a year ago, its resolution was defeated, 
the majority declaring by way of com- 
promise that while their hopes and aims. 
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were very similar to those of the Social- 
ists, the convention could not instruct its 
members how to vote. It did, however, 
instruct the State branches of the Federa- 
tion to petition the State legislatures for 
constitutional changes permitting the 
submission of constitutional amendments 
to the people upon petitions of voters. A 
committee report against the requirement 
that the head of the proposed new Cabi- 
net Department for labor should be “a 
bona-fide trades unionist ” was sustained. 
A resolution bitterly denouncing trust 
combinations was voted down. ‘The ad- 
mission of the imported lace makers for 
Dr. Dowie’s new town of Zion was dis- 
approved. The president reported for 
the year 688 strikes, of which 445 were 
successful, while 106 were failures, 74 
had been settled by compromise, and 53 
were still pending; 217,000 persons had 
been benefited by the successful strikes, 
and only 11,250 had been directly affected 
by the failures. A diminution of the 
number of strikes was sought, he said, by 
the Federation, and had to some extent 
been secured, owing chiefly to stronger 
and more complete organization in the 
trades. President Gompers, the secre- 
tary and treasurer were re-elected. 


& 


The constitutional convention has 
for some days been engaged in 
committee work upon the several plans 
submitted. Some observers predict that 
the sharpest contest of the session will 
take place on the question whether suf- 
frage shall be universal or restricted. It 
appears that the Havana Bar Association 
elected the four dismissed judges to be 
members of its Executive Council after 
it had received and considered a letter 
from General Wood, in which he pointed 
out that these four men had been re- 
moved from office for dishonesty or in- 
competency after a long and thorough in- 
vestigation, and that they had raised no 
protest. The letter was laid on the table 
just before the election. On account of 
this action General Wood has severed the 
official connection heretofore existing be- 
tween the Bar Association and the mili- 
tary government. In answer to adver- 
tisement five bids have been received 
from contractors who will undertake to 
remove the wreck of the “ Maine,” the 
prices ranging from $735,000 down to 
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.Sioners on certain points. 
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$80,000. One bidder has a plan for 
building piers on each side of the wreck, 
raising it by chains and jack-screws, and 
delivering it to the Government for re- 
construction. Arguments on appeal in 
the case of Neely:were made before the 
Supreme Court at Washington last week. 
The relations between the United States 
and Cuba are involved, Neely’s counsel 
holding that the military power could 
not be exercised constitutionally in Cuba 
by the President after the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty, and that Neely could 
not under the Constitution be required to 
submit to trial in Cuban courts created by 
or existing by the sufferance of the mili- 
tary power. Sir William Van Horne, 
who has returned to this country from 
Cuba, where his company is building a 
railroad to connect Santiago with Hav- 
ana, declares that in natural resources the 
island is the richest country he has ever 
seen; that the Cubans are energetic and 
intelligent; and that the cities are now 
models of cleanliness. He predicts that 
Cuba will be the American Riviera. The 
right of way for the railroad has been 
given to the company by the owners of 
the land, and it is expected that the need- 
ed public franchise will be granted be- 
fore the completion of the work. 


a 


The Taft Commission is 
: sll making commendable prog- 
Philippines . ats. 
ress with its arrangements. 

It has passed an act authorizing General 
McArthur to establish police in the towns 
and cities, and another providing for the 
retention in office of the municipal coun- 
cilors elected under order of the military 
governor until a general municipal law is 
passed. Also a bill has been passed di- 
recting the Civil Service Board to exam- 
ine and report on the readjustment of the 
salaries of civil employees. The Liquor 
License law has been completed and is 
in force, altho there appears to be a dif- 
ference in the judgment of the commis- 
The cost of 
licenses is considerably increased, to take 
effect from January Ist, and saloons are 
to be removed from the Escolta and cer- 
tain other important streets by the fitst of 
July. One of the commissioners urged 
an amendment forbidding the sale of 
liquor to soldiers, and it was brought out 
that the native police are unable to cope 
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with the situation when the soldiers visit 
Manila and crowd the saloons. The tar- 
iff is now the most important question 
before the Commission, and altho not yet 
completed, it is announced that the new 
rates will be about 40 per cent. of the ex- 
isting rates. Judge Taft states that it 
will be essentially a tariff for revenue, 
tho protection will be given to some in- 
dustries already established. Precedents 
already made in Porto Rico by the mili- 
tary governments of the Philippines re- 
move the necessity of considering the 
constitutionality of United States prod- 
ucts. Some American goods are to be 
admitted free, while almost all will come 
in at reduced figures. The military sit- 
uation appears to improve, altho the 
heavy rains have delayed operations. 
Most of the reports of disturbances come 
from the island of Panay, where the in- 
surgents have been active, altho with no 
apparent good results, for their ranks are 
being depleted rapidly by men who come 
to swear allegiance to the new Govern- 
ment. One report affirms that the num- 
ber of these in the vicinity of Iloilo aver- 
ages nearly 1,000 a day. 


& 


The American Board 
Almanac gives its 
usual annual sum- 
mary of the foreign missions of the 
Evangelical Churches of the United 
States, Great Britain and Ireland and 
other countries. The summary, which 
is not absolutely complete, but nearly 
enough so to be accepted, gives, as the 
total contributions from home and for- 
eign sources, $17,060,504. - This has been 
expended under the care of 13,096 for- 
eign missionaries, who have employed 
71,137 native laborers in 6,261 stations 
and 22,066 out-stations. The number of 
organized churches connected with these 
missions is 10,985 and of communicants 
1,280,987. Great Britain and Ireland 
lead with over $8,000,000 contribu- 
tions, 5,805 missionaries, 381,877 com- 
municants. Next come the United States 
with over $5,000,000 contributions and a 
proportionate number of missionaries. 
The number of communicants, 352,406, 
however, is nearly as large as of the Brit- 
ish societies. Third come the societies 
of Continental Europe, including Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 


Foreign Missions 
Statistics 


Holland, etc., with $2,250,000 of contri- 
butions, 2,120 missionaries and 214,271 
communicants. Asia, Australia, Africa 
and the West Indies furnish a considera- 
able number of societies, with 1,156 mis- 
sionaries, a proportionately small amount 
of contributions—$826,128—but an ex- 
ceptionally large number of communi- 
cants, 316,464. Canada closes the list 
with $372,949 of contributions, 377 mis- 
sionaries and 15,939 communicants. Com- 
pared with a year ago there is an increase 
of something less than $2,000,000 in con- 
tributions and about 400 missionaries, 
while the communicants are reported as 
less by nearly 300,000. This is due to 
the omission of those enumerated in 
lands which are at least partly Prot- 
estant and also of baptized adherents in 
some missions who would not be classed 
as full communicants. 


& 


Sin Turning to the United States, 
gle ae : 
Societies the banner denomination in 
contributions is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with $1,065,289. Of 
this not far from $700,000 belong to the 
General Missionary Society of the Church 
for its foreign work, and the: remainder 
to the Woman’s Missionary Society. 
Next come the Presbyterian Board for 
the Northern Church, $889,667; the 
American Board, $737,957; American 
Baptist Missionary Union, $543,048; the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, $357,889; 
the Methodist Church, South, $289,000; 
ahd then follow the Disciples, the Pres- 
byterian Board, South, the Reformed 
Church in America, the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and the United Presby- 
terian Board, with sums varying from 
$167,000 to $136,000. The American Bi- 
ble Society reports $151,221. Compar- 
ing these with a year ago there appears a 
very decided advance in every one except 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
the United Presbyterian Board and the 
Bible Society. Turning to the number 
of missionaries, there has been an in- 
crease in the total of 160; the American 
Board with 526, a slight falling off ; the 
Presbyterians with 728, an advance, and 
the Methodists with 700 have made con- 
siderable advance. An interesting item 
is noted in the employment of native la- 
borers. The Methodist missions employ 
by far the largest number, 4,547; then 
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come the Americar Baptist Missionary 
Union, 3,662 ; the American Board, 3,472, 
while the Presbyterian Board has only 
1,701. In the number of churches the 
Baptist Missionary Union leads with 
1,110, as also in communicants, 105,212; 
then comes the Methodist Board, with 
680 churches and 91,821 communicants ; 
the Presbyterian Board: reports 627 
churches and 37,820 communicants, and 
the American Board 495 churches with 
51,699 communicants. In each case there 
is a healthy advance on the correspond- 
ing figures for the previous year. Turn- 
ing to the English societies, as in years 
past, the Church Missionary Society 
leads with an income in England of $2,- 
009,020; next is the London Missionary 
Society, with $635,486; the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel (Church 
of England), $632,475; the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, $540,903. In the 
number of missionaries likewise the 
Church Missionary Society leads far in 
advance, having 1,258 missionaries; also 
in native helpers, 6,839. The Chinese 
Inland Mission has 811 missionaries, with 
769 native helpers. In the number of 
communicants the Church Missionary 
Society again leads, with 71,500; then 
follow the London Missionary Society 
with 50,730 and the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society with 47,372. These also 
show a marked increase in every par- 
ticular. 
& 


That the spirit of his- 
toric Gallicanism is 
not dead in the Cath- 
olic Church of France is apparent not 
only from the “ Former Priests ” move- 
ment headed by Abbé Bourrier, but also 
from trends constantly appearing on the 
seemingly placid surface of the Church 
itself. The most notable expression of 
this spirit appeared in the recent Con- 
gress of priests held in Bourges, and at- 
tended by nearly eight hundred clergy. 
It is a well known fact that among the 
clergy of France, high and low, there is 
a strong element more or less liberal 
in its spirit and representative of Eu- 
ropean “ Americanism.” Several years 
ago the Archbishop of Rheims, who is 
one of the leaders of this movement, had 
held the first convention of this kind, un- 
der the pretext that the five hundred 
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priests who assembled on this occasion 
had met to celebrate the thousandth an- 
niversary of the baptism of Chlodwig. 
The projectors of the recent convention 
were more bold in the declaration of 
their purpose, especially the real insti- 
gator, Abbé Lemire, member of the Par- 
liament, who also served as General Sec- 
retary of the convention. The congress 
was held at Bourges and not in Paris, as 
the Archbishop of the capital city is a 
pronounced enemy of the modernizing 
tendencies, while he of Bourges is friend- 
ly. Not all of the priests assembled here 
were friendly to the cause, the conserva- 
tives or reactionary contingent having 
appeared in goodly numbers to frevent 
radical measures on the part of the new 
measure people. The discussions were 
in many instances decidedly warm. The 
most pronounced representative of the pa- 
triotic clans was doubtlessly the General 
Vicar of Albi, the Abbé Birot, who criti- 
cised the Catholic authorities severely for 
their lack of sympathy with the spirit © 
of the nineteenth century, which had re- 
sulted in the estrangement from the 
Church of the vast masses of progressive 
people. The reactionists protested loud 
and long against the sentiments of this 
noteworthy address, and the chairman 
promised that it should not be printed 
verbatim in the reports of the conven- 
tion. The special problems before the 
convention were all of a very practical 
nature, circling around the two problems 
of the studies of the priest and the so- 
cial problem. In connection with the 
first inquiry, such subjects as the priest’s 
library, the periodicals he should read, 
his attendance at conferences, his private 
studies, etc., were discussed ; and in con- 
nection with the second practical prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of the people 
at large received the closest considera- 
tion. The fact was emphasized most un- 
mistakably that the old scholastic system 
of theology and philosophy alone does 
not equip the priest with what he needs 
to minister to the wants of the people of 
our days, but that he must understand 
and appreciate at their proper value 
the scientific achievements of the times. 
The study of history and of the nat- 
ural sciences was warmly commended 
to the attention of the priest. It 
is the duty of the clergy to be able to 
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meet on his own grotind the naturalist of 
the day and to be able to demonstrate 
that genuine science is not antagonistic 
to the best teachings and interests of the 
Church. Even the principle of fas est 
ab hoste doceri was recognized, and it 
was recommended, tho not officially, that 
Catholic priests should follow the ex- 
ample of Protestant pastors, and preach 
sermons at funeral services. In general 
the ideal of a “ Catholic priest is higher 
than that of a mere reader of masses and 
a mechanical performer of the sacra- 
ments.” The Abbé Lemire, in the clos- 
ing address of this remarkable conven- 
tion, stated that “this congress had ex- 
hibited the endeavors of the Catholic 
clergy, or, at any rate, of an élite of the 
same, to take part in the national life of 
the people and unite with this a better un- 
derstanding of modern society and its 
need ( ?) of the deeper and morethorough 
scientific researches of the age.” Prot- 
estant papers agree that the ideas and 
ideals developed by the Bourges conven- 
tion represent the highest and best type 
of the Catholic clergy of France. 


c The Colombian rebels seem 
olombia Ame 

to be gaining ground rap- 
idly, altho the dispatches emanating 
from Government sources report just 
the opposite. General Uribe, the leader 
of the insurrection, now has under him 
4,000 well armed troops, and the fame 
of these for valor under their most dar- 
ing and heroic leader has so spread 
abroad that the Government forces have 
not yet attempted a decisive conflict. The 
towns still held by the Government, so a 
correspondent writes us, are being de- 
serted, business is at a standstill, and the 
streets that in time of peace were wont 
to be kept in perfect repair, now present 
the appearance of a well bunkered golf 
course, traversed with trenches and de- 
caying from general neglect. From San 
Diego the “ Iowa” and “ Philadelphia ” 
have been dispatched southward to look 
after American interests. The rebels 
have a provisional government, but de- 
spite their growth they are still largely 
outnumbered by the Government support- 
ers. The boundary dispute between Bra- 
zil and French Guiana, which was recent- 
ly decided by a Swiss arbitrator largely 
in favor of Brazil, is likely to result in an 
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infringement on the Monroe Doctrine. 
It seems that a certain group of French 
financiers have been so certain that the 
dispute would go largely in favor of 
French Guiana that they spent millions 
of francs in opening up mines within the 
disputed 100,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. Now they are to attempt to induce 
the French -Government to buy the 
awarded territory from Brazil. As the 
whole dispute hitherto fell under the head 
of “rectifying” frontiers, the Monroe 
Doctrine was of course inapplicable, but 
now when it comes to a European nation 
buying land in this continent the situation 
is entirely’ changed. 


Pestinment Parliament was adjourned 
Adjourned ° the 15th until the middle 

of February with another 
short Queen’s speech, as follows: 

“My Lords and Gentlemen: I thank you 
for the liberal provision you have made for the 
expense incurred by the operations of my 
armies in South Africa and China.” 

This provision includes a fresh estimate 
of $80,000,000, but, important as that is, 
the public seems to have paid little or no 
attention it it, but has directed all its 
notice to the personalities, which have 
been very bitter. Not only was Mr. 
Chamberlain denounced for his general 
policy, but for his connection with firms 
holding Government contracts ; and Lord 
Salisbury was attacked very bitterly for 
nepotism. In no one case has anything 
been accomplished by the attacks. * Mr. 
Chamberlain’s defense of his policy was 
absolute, and in regard to his relations 
with Government contracts it was shown 
that they were really nothing. There 
was an attempt to make a great deal out 
of the fact that his son has close rela- 
tions to some firms holding heavy Gov- 
ernment contracts, and the general opin- 
ion in England was made very manifest 
that no one connected with the Govern- 
ment should be in any way identified with 
such contracts. So in the same way 
there has been criticism of Sir Alfred 
Milner for placing upon his Council in 
South Africa men who were identified 
with mining interests. The answer to 
this is that there is almost no one in 
South Africa of such ability and general 
information as would qualify ‘him for 
such a position who is not identified with 
the mines, and to hold strictly to such a 
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rule would fill up the Council with no- 
bodies. 
Salisbury has failed. While there is a 
general feeling that the Cecils have an 
undue share of the Governmenté plums, 
and there is a little sensitiveness at the 
Premier’s remark that the Cabinet ma- 
terial is not very great, still there is rec- 
ognition that the men thus brought to the 
front are competent and reliable. 


& 


The question is forcing it- 
— and self upon some observers 

ery ~—s whether the name Austria- 
Hungary will not give place to Hungary- 
Austria, as one of the principal Czech 
newspapers of Prague declares will be 
the fact: The immediate occasion for 
this is a decision in regard to some rail- 
ways in Bosnia, and its importance is in- 
tensified by the course of the electioneer- 
ing campaign for the Austrian: Reichs- 
rath. The railway decision practically 
places the Bosnian railways in the control 
of Hungary, while at the same time Aus- 
tria, which meets a large portion of the 
expense, secures nothing beyond a prom- 
ise that Dalmatia shall in the course of 
two or three years get the same favors as 
Bosnia and to the credit of Austria. The 
immediate railway matter is not of gen- 
eral public interest and would have no 
particular significance but for the use 
that is being made of it in Austria. There, 
for a marvel, Slavs and Germans are 
united in opposing the Government, 
which they affirm has weakly yielded to 
the demands of the Ministry and Parlia- 
ment at Budapest. The reason for this 
yielding is apparent. Hungary’s Minis- 
try represents accurately the ruling ele- 
ment in the Hungarian Parliament, while 
the Austrian Ministry has no majority 


behind it in the Reichsrath, and never can’ 


be sure of support in any scheme that it 
indorses. The question which interests 
the outside public is whether this jealousy 
of Hungary will be sufficiently potent in 
influence to secure the combination of the 
different elements in Austria itself. At 
present the outlook is anything but’ en- 
couraging. Not only are there large di- 
visions between Germans and Czechs, but 
there are almost innumerable smaller par- 
ties. The Germans themselves are split 
up into several factions, while the Czechs 
are notoriously divided, and the Slayoni- 
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ans, Ruthenians, Croatians and Poles 
look on, each desirous of getting what- 
ever advantage they can out of the gen- 
eral mélée. So far the Emperor’s an- 
nouncement that unless the Reichsrath 
gets together in shape for work he will 
dissolve it and govern by imperial decree 
seems to have had no influence whatever ; 
so that by those who are anxious that 
Austrian influence may hold its own this 
movement is regarded with considerable 
interest as a possible relief. 


a 


British Reverse in bre British have fed 
South Africa ered another defeat, 
and one which shows 

that the war, whatever it was a little time 
since, is scarcely guerrilla warfare now. 
In a fight at Nooitgedacht on the Maga- 
liesberg, near Pretoria, a force of English 
troops, including the Northumberland 
Fusileers, was attacked by the Boer com- 
mander Beyer with a loss of 18 officers 
and 555 men. The surrender was occa- 
sioned by the fact that the ammunition 
gave out. The Boer force attacking the 
hill was 2,000 strong, while another of 
1,000 attacked the camp. This has cre- 
ated a feeling of dismay in London, and 
shows that the contest, which it was 
hoped was near an end, will continue for 
some time. It appears also that General 
De Wet has again slipped out of the net 
that was laid for him. General Kitchen- 
er is doing his best to transform his in- 
fantry into mounted infantry, and to ar- 
range thus such heavy forces of cavalry 
as will enable him to keep up the pursuit 
of the Boers without leaving them time 
torally. The real weakness of the Boers 
is manifest in the fact that they do not 
retain any of their prisoners, but take 
what ammunition they can find, which in 
this case was nothing, and then get rid of 
any responsibility for prisoners, leaving 
them at large. President Kruger has to 
a considerable degree dropped out of 
sight. The Government of Holland has 
definitely affirmed that it cannot take any 
initiative .in securing arbitration, and, 
altho there are very cordial words for 
him personally, and he was received in a 
private way by the Queen, there seems 
to be no encouragement for success in 
his purpose. In the German Reichstag 
the Chancellor affirmed that the Govern- 


ment had done all in its power to secure 
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relief for the Transvaal, but did not con- 
sider it wise to incur any risks for itself 
in defense of those who would not follow 
their own advice. 


More Delay It ng ie tag eo od ho 
in China week that the Powers ha 
come to an agreement with 
regard to the terms to be presented, and 
that was followed by the announcement 
of the acceptance by the Emperor of ten 
of the demands. Then followed a state- 
ment that the British Minister had not 
received authorization from his own Gov- 
ernment and was demanding modification 
in a point modifying somewhat its ter- 
minology, not seriously affecting its full 
meaning. Just what this is is not re- 
ported, tho there is an intimation that it 
has to do with the use of the word ir- 
revocable in the demands for the punish- 
ment of the officials. This will mean 
longer delay and continued uncertainty, 
all of which it is repeatedly affirmed must 
work harm to the general situation. The 
terms assented to by the Emperor are 
said to be indemnity to the amount of 
700,000,000 taels ($980,000,000) payable 
within sixty years, and to be guaran- 
teed by the Likin; suitable apology for 
the murder of the German Ambassador 
and a memorial to him; the holding of 
the lines of communication between Pe- 
king and the sea by foreign troops; pun- 
ishment of Boxer officials; suppression 
of the examinations in districts where 
outrages have occurred; the abplition of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen; access by foreign 
envoys to the Emperor at all times ; aboli- 
tion of the importation of arms and am- 
munition into the province of Peking ; de- 
struction of the land and sea forts in 
that vicinity. Apparently it is generally 
believed that the Emperor knows nothing 
whatever of these topics, but that the an- 
nouncement of his approval means that 
they have received the approval of the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries, Li Hung 
Chang and Prince Ching, who have re- 
ceived the necessary credentials. 
se 


While the diplomatic situa- 
tion is thus uncertain there 
appears to be some improve- 
ment in the local conditions, at least there 
is better understanding as to what they 
are. There was evidently a sharp pass- 


Local 
Conditions 


.General von Waldersee. 
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age at arms between General Chaffee and 
The American 
wrote the German a note in regard to the 
looting, in which it is affirmed that he 
scored the late comers pretty severely, 
saying that the looting was done by those 
who had not had part in the fight. The 
German General was somewhat disturbed 
over some expressions in the letter and 
returned it. Whereupon General Chaf- 
fee replied in such way as removed Gen- 
eral von Waldersee’s difficulty and en- 
abled him to invite General Chaffee at 
once to dinner, where the best of feeling 
was manifested. It is perhaps significant 
that this was followed immediately by an 
order from the German authorities to 
stop the looting in the section of the city 
controlled by them, and as a result a num- 
ber of those who had fled from the Ger- 
man district to the American, where bet- 
ter order prevailed, are now returning to 
their homes. There continue to be re- 
ports with regard to disturbances by mis- 
sionaries, but as they are becoming more 
definite it appears that they are entirely 
with regard to Catholics. Thus it has 
been officially reported to General Chaf- 
fee that Catholic Christians have joined 
bandits and been looting and blackmail- 
ing villages. They are said to be armed 
with modern weapons and led by French 
missionaries wearing Chinese clothes. 
Another company was reported by a Brit- 
ish patrol as carrying a French flag and 
being well armed. On every hand there 
are the most cordial words for the con- 
duct of the American officers and troops. _ 
A Japanese gentleman reporting what he: 
himself had seen paid the highest tribute 
to them. With regard to the English he 
said the officers were irreproachable; 
some of the Indian.troops were given to 
pilfering, but the excessive outrages were 
committed by the Russians and French. 
The statements with regard to the Rus- 
sian occupation of Manchuria vary very 
greatly. According to one report Russia 
has withdrawn her power over Man- 
churia, and Li Hung Chang has written 
a note to the Czar expressing the great 
thanks of the Chinese Government for 
being permitted to resume authority over 
the territory. According to other reports 
the Russians have seized the Shanhaik- 
wan railway, which is owned almost en- 
tirely by English capitalists, refusing to 
recognize British ownership, 





Christmas. 


By His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 


N the consideration of the Christmas 
| festival, it is extremely gratifying to 
note that its observance is no longer 
confined to the Catholic and Episcopal 
churches, but has extended to the various 
denominations, altho it may not be re- 
garded with the same significance among 
other bodies. I can remember even for- 
ty years ago when the celebration of our 
Lord’s Natal day with sacred ceremonies 


portions of the country, especially New 
England, was to accentuate the impor- 
tance of Thanksgiving at the expense of 
Christmas, and possibly to lose sight of 
the sacred superiority of the December 
holiday, but such a possibility no longer 
exists with the deepened appreciation of 
the people of the sacredness of Christ- 
mas, altho we all recognize that Thanks- 
giving should be regarded with the im- 
portance derived from its patriotic and 
religious associations. 

The birthday of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is naturallya period forrejoicing ; and in- 
nocent pleasures are to be encouraged as 
appropriate in connection with it. It is 
time for family gatherings, for the ex- 
change of tributes of affection and es- 
teem; and its celebration brings with it 
associations which should stimulate that 
which is generous and elevating in us, 
but the thought should be borne in mind 
that it is a religious festival. Possibly 
there may be a tendency to overlook this 
feature of its observance, altho I cannot 
say that its sacred significance is lessen- 
ing by reason of the pleasures which are 
indulged in. However, such is a possi-~ 
ble danger attending Christmas observ- 
ance which should be guarded against 
by Church authorities and other leaders 
of public opinion. The fact that the ap- 
preciation of Christmas as a sacred fes- 
tival has so greatly expanded would in- 
dicate that its sacredness has been en- 


fae’ hanced rather than diminished among the 
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was limited to the denominations I have 
mentioned ; but its religious aspect has as- 
sumed a wider scope with the passing of 
the years, and is now more closely asso- 
ciated with the spirit of the occasion than 
ever before. 


In former years the tendency in some 


masses of the people. As an indication of 
the feeling of the Catholic Church to- 
ward it, I might say that it is the only 
time in the year when a priest may cele- 
brate three masses on the same day. 

In the consideration of Christmas and 
Easter a wide range of discussion is 
opened. The one is the birthday of 
Christ, but the other is the Resurrection 
—the greatest of all the festivals of the 
Church and to be ever considered as such, 

Battimore, Mp, 
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Servant and Mistress. 
By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 


Autor or “In His Steps,” etc. 


HE servant girl question might 
just as well be called the mistress 
question. It depends on the point 

of view, or upon the person who asks 
the question. But in any case there is 
no doubt as to the fact that the problem 
is large enough to be dignified by the 
word “question.” We have the labor 
question in America, the temperance 
question, political questions of various 
kinds, religious problems of various de- 
grees of interest and meaning; and there 
is no doubt that we have a servant girl 
question—a problem concerning the re- 
lation of servant to mistress and of mis- 
tress to servant, including all that is 
meant by this relation in the home life. 


FACTS IN THE CASE. 


It is a fact that within the last ten or 
fifteen years thousands of young women 


have left the kitchen to work in shop and 


store and office. The statement has been 
made by English labor journals that have 
been gathering statistics that within 
the last fifteen years 190,000 girls have 
left the service of the family in England 
to enter service in shops and factories. 
I saw in an English paper this last sum- 
mer a statement concerning the adver- 
tisement of an English girl for the posi- 
tion of maid. It was said that the morn- 
ing after her advertisement appeared she 
received several telegrams, over seventy 
letters from as many different women 
wanting her services, as well as several 
calls from other women anxious to se- 
cure her help in the house. 

In a great many parts of the United 
States the lack of competent help for 
the home has driven families into hotels 
and flats and broken up the home life 
completely. I know of one instance, 
which I am quite sure is only one out of 
many, where a very prominent public 
man, during serious illness in his home, 
was unable to secure for money, or any- 
thing else in the way of compensation, 
any help whatever, and actually did the 


work of preparing meals and looking 
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after the necessities of the home with his 
own hands. I have no doubt that very 
many men and women who may read 
this statement will say, “ We know how 
it is from our own experience.” 

The fact is that the American girl may 
be practically said to be no longer found 
in the kitchens or homes of America, and 
the servant girl question is not simply a 
general question in social economics, 
which can be coolly discussed at the 
breakfast table, along with good citizen- 
ship and temperance, in a dispassionate 


manner, as if we were entirely outside of . 


the problem. But it is a question which 
comes so close home, literally, to the well 
being of thousands of-men an 

in the averageshomes-ef Americ 

is more nearly tragedy than anything 
else; for the seriousness of the facts con- 
cerning the absence of competent labor 
in American families compels attention 
on the part of thinking people which can- 
not be*ignored, it is so personal and so 
vital to the happiness and comfort of 
daily life. 


CAUSES OF THE PROBLEM. 


It is a fair question to ask, Why is 
there a servant girl problem? Why do 
intelligent, competent girls prefer almost 
any other kind of labor, even the labor 
of the hands, to the work required in the 
average home? If we ask this question 
honestly we ought to answer it honestly, 
and there can be no doubt that one or two 
causes, at least, are so real and apparent 
that whether we like it or not we must 
acknowledge that they are true, and that 
they will account in part at least for the 
fact of the hired girl problem in our home 
life. 

Perhaps the most fundamental cause 
for the desertion of the kitchen by com- 
petent labor is found in the ‘social stand- 
ing given to those who enter ‘the kitchen, 
compared with that of the girl who works 
in an office or a factory, or a department 
store. The girl in the kitchen, in the av- 
erage commuynity, is classed as an in- 
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ferior, socially, altho the work required 
of a house servant is really of a very high 
order. It certainly requires more intelli- 
gence, for a longer period of time, to do 
the cooking, the general housework, the 
planning, the superintending of the af- 
fairs of a home than to stand behind a 
counter and sell ribbons. It certainly 
requires more than an inferior order of 
mental effort to prepare wholesome food 
day after day for the average family. 
Yet service in the home, for some reason 
or other not clear to me, has been consid- 
ered and denominated as menial, while 
honest labor of the hand in other places, 
where not so much is required, has been 
considered more noble. 

Say what we will concerning the real 
causes which have produced a servant 
girl question, we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that perhaps the most vital cause 
is to be found in the social ostracism of 
those who heretofore have offered their 
services as workers in the kitchen instead 
of in some.other place. At least it has 
been said by one student of social life 
concerning girls in England, that they 
have just begun to awaken to a conscious- 
ness of their independence and will no 
longer endure being put into a class 
where they are considered inferior to 
other girls who are doing no more neces- 
sary or noble labor than themselves. 


SOME RESULTS OF THESE FACTS. 


As a natural result of this drawing 
of the line between menial labor and re- 
spectable labor of the hand the less self 
respecting and the less competent have 
offered themselves for service in the 
home. This is not said by way of re- 
proach to the army still left of honest, 
toiling young women who work in the 
home. But it is a statement of what 
seem to be the real facts in the case to- 
day. Perhaps there is nothing about 
which women in our families in Amer- 
ica complain more to-day than the fact 
of the incompetence and general lack of 
ability on the part of those who apply 
for positions in the home. 


QUERY AS TO WAGES. 


It has been suggested by some as an 
honest attempt at some sort of solution 
of the question that the matter of wages 
might determine to a large extent the 
quality of service. For example, it is 
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said a man will pay for a bookkeeper or 
a needed clerk in his business a sum suf- 
ficient to secure competent help, but that 
he is not willing to pay enough for com- 
petent help to assist his wife in the home ; 
that whereas he would not endure for a 
single day a grossly incompetent clerk or 
bookkeeper in his business, he will con- 
tinue to ask or expect his wife to endure 
incompetent service in the kitchen for 
weeks or months because he is not will- 
ing to pay for better service. 

In some instances this may be true. 
In the great majority of instances it is 
said that the average family in America 
cannot afford to pay any more than it is 
now in the habit of paying, and it is of 
course true in the vast majority of cases 
that a fairly competent young woman, 
who can do even plain cooking for an 
average family, and attend to the wants 
of the average househould, can, without 
difficulty, secure wages—counting, of 
course, board and lodging as part of the 
recompense—which will be double or 
even treble the amount she could re- 
ceive in most of the stores or offices. Yet 
even under those conditions, the knowl- 
edge that twice the wages may be earned 
in this manner will not induce the Ameri- 
can girl to enter service. A great many 
girls in America to-day are starving in 
the stores, unable to save a cent from 
their meager wages, and running risk of 
moral ruin, rather than work in com- 
fortable homes, with leisure for self-im- 
provement, with comfortable rooms, with 
advantages for their social life, with the 
added knowledge that at the end of the 
year they could easily have a neat sum 
saved, over and above all necessary ex- 
penses. 

REMEDIES. 


There are no instantaneous solutions 
for any problems. You cannot write out 
a prescription for a social question, ask 
society to swallow it and be cured at 
once. All great social questions have to 
pass through the furnace of time, but 
there are certain things which we know 
will accomplish certain results in society. 
We know perfectly well, for example, 
that if the servant in the home, and the 
woman in the home, will honestly and in - 
a spirit of love to each other sit down 
to confer together as to the best ways 
in which they can serve each other, it 
will be a beginning toward better things. 
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There can be no solution of a question as 
great and:serious as the relation of serv- 
ant to mistress without an appeal to the 
religious side of life. We have lost out 
of our thought very largely, in America, 
the divine conception of seryice with the 
hand. We have forgotten that Christ 
himself.-.was a servant, and -the. Greek 
word by which he is named when he. is 
spoken of as a servant is “ bond-servant,” 
that is, a: slave.” Yet He himself has 
left to the world the tremendous state- 
ment, “ Let him that is greatest among 
you be your minister; ” that is, servant. 

If we are beginning to have an aris- 
tocracy in America, it is the aristocracy 
which divides one class of people from 
another according to their possession or 
lack of possession of money or power. 
The only true division that ever can be 
made of society is a division along the 
lines of usefulness. There ought. to be 
only two classes in society at any time— 
the class of those who are of use to the 
world, and the class of those who do 
nothing for its happiness, its comfort or 
its progress. 

If once the girl who goes out to serv- 
ice. herself enters it with the thought 
that she is in a very dignified and honor- 
able position, because she is in a place of 
great usefulness ; and if only the woman 
who receives ‘her into her home has the 
same conception of the wonderful nature 
of the work a girl:is expected to do, it 
would not be long before there would be 
no servant girl question in the sense in 
which we have it now. Surely it is as 
noble and as needful to work with the 
hands. in preparing pure food for a 
family, in keeping a house neat and clean, 
in sweeping floors, in cleaning windows, 
in adding daily to the comfort of the 
members of a family—surely all this is 
as fully honorable as any work that can 
be done with the human hand. 

It will not be until the Christian 
women together with the Christian serv- 
ants of the world show us this vision of 
service that we shall have any solution of 
the question worth talking about. It is 
not a question of wages. It is not even 
a question of social scale. It is a ques- 
tion of the understanding of service as a 
divine thing, and the problem will con- 
tinue .to remain a problem until labor is 
dignified and sanctified and glorified, be- 
cause. it is a god-like thing, because it is 
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worship to work, because it is Christ- 
like to serve. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 


_ Given a desire on the part of both mis- 
tress and servant for a proper relation 
between the two—that is, given some un- 
derstanding cf the divinity of service on 
the part of the girl who goes out to serv- 
ice, and some understanding on the part 
of the woman of the house of the same 
great truth—these two could well talk 
over together the entire question so far 
as it was a problem in that individual 
home, and it ought not to be an insuper- 
able thing to find several other Christian 
women, together with Christian servants, 
who would be willing to form a little 
society for the express purpose of dis- 
cussing, on a Christian basis, the whole 
matter, and out of-such a mutual discus- 
sion might easily grow, in no great length 
of time, a practical school, founded for 
the express purpose of educating young 
women for service in the home. “It would 
be the object of such a training school 
not only to teach young women how to 
cook and take care of the house; .to do 
the manual labor, but also to teach them 
the dignity and divinity of labor with the 
hand. It would also be a splendid thing 
for some young women, who have the 
strength and the mental ability to under- 
take it, to go out to service themselves, 
just-as a refined, educated college bred 
young woman would offer her services 
as a missionary, to go and live among a 
very needy class of human beings in some 
foreign country—to give her life in serv- 
ice as a living sacrifice. 

I know at least one young woman who 
is thinking of devoting her life to. an at- 
tempt at a solution. of the question, so 
far as she, herself, is able to make one, 
by going out to service and becoming ac- 
quainted with other girls in the same 
position, making an honest attempt to 
bring together the Christian women of 
the home and the Christian girls at work. 

But whatever practical steps are taken 
toward any answer to the problem, it 1s 
fundamental that society shall recon- 
struct—or if it has built no structure, 
build from the very bottom upward—the 
true structure of human society. And 
until we have the definition of service 
in our social life which Christ brought 
into the world we cannot expect the 
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present unsatisfactory cor«itions in the 
home life to be any different. 

When we have made the service of the 
hand in the kitchen as honorable as the 
service of the hand with the typewriter, 
or the loom, or the counter, or the piano, 
or the pen, then, and not till then, may 
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we expect to have an ideal condition of 
service, and not till then can we expect 
young women of ability, of ambition 
and of power to enter the home for serv- 
ice there as readily as they now enter 
service in other departments of human 
labor. 


Boston, Mass. / 


The Spread of Russia. 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Avutuor oF “ Wuire Man’s Arrica,’’ *‘ THE BorDERLAND oF Czar AND KalIsER,’’ ETC. 


USSIA resembles the United States 
in the extent to which she has 
spread her people and her insti- 

tutions from sea to sea across a conti- 
nent. But there the resemblance stops. 
Every foot of North American soil has 
been conquered by free men who have 
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marked every stage of their progress by 
free schools and representative govern- 
ment. From the Gulf of Mexico to Hud- 
son’s Bay and from Newfoundland to 
the Golden Gate the march of Anglo- 
Saxon colonization has been in this cen-' 
tury one of human liberty and of English 


language and institution. Liberty tem- 
pered by the common law has produced 
over this vast area a practical homogene- 
ity of social and political life unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. 
Looked at from a distance—say the 
standpoint of the Russians—there is less 
dissimilarity between Manitoba and Min- 
nesota, New York and Ontario, than be- 
tween almost any two of Russia’s great 
provinces, which from an English or 
American point of view seem monoto- 
nously like one another. 

The colonizing movement of Russia 
commenced three centuries ago and even 
earlier. Successive Muscovite emperors 
suppressed the independence of neigh- 
boring States and then proceeded to 
spread religious and political orthodoxy 
by such brutal methods that the few who 
were able took refuge in the wilderness, 
banding themselves into communities for 
offensive and defensive purposes. 

In this way arose the Cossack com- 
munities which for generations main- 
tained their liberties as against the home 
government, and proved a strong attrac- 
tion to those who were compelled to fly 
from the injustice of their home govern- 
ment. 

Peter the Great did not die till 1729, 
which shows us that up to that time the 
Government of Russia had but little to 


| ‘distinguish it from that of semi-savage 


tribes, whose liberties are at the mercy of 
a monster—half monkey, half maniac— 
exercising authority through the super- 
stitious reverence inspired by a de- 
bauched priesthood. 

Step by step the Russian Empire has 
enlarged its area, and each successive 
step has been marked by the crushing out 
of national independence and persona! 
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liberty. Three European communities 
has Russia incorporated, and she has 
sought to drag each down to her own 
level—I refer to the Poles, the Finns and 
the Germans of the Baltic Provinces. 
History furnishes few parallel examples 
of an inferior civilization so situated 
geographically as to crush out in detail 
the superior civilization of so many 
neighboring communities. It was the 
good fortune of Russia to have as an ally 
in the crushing of Poland the cordial 
assistance of the Prussian monarchy 
through successive regions, so that the 
refugee Poles, when defeated in their 
own country, found the frontiers of Prus- 
sia as inhospitable as those of Russia. 
Finland became a Russian province 
through a deal with Napoleon the Great, 
and the German provinces on the Baltic 
are being de-Germanized by Russian 
priests and policemen because the Ger- 
man Empire is so busy maintaining its 
rights on the other side of the earth that 
it cannot hear the prayers of its children 
tugging at the very skirts of the Imperial 
robes. 

For the colonization which Russia un- 
dertakes she has facilities of an excep- 
tional kind. The mere fact that out of a 
hundred million Russians there are some 
99,000,000 who can neither read nor 
write is of incalculable value to an ad- 
ministration like that which the Holy 
Czar represents. The Russian peasant 
as he croyches in the furrow, munching 
his noonday crust, resembles some ani- 
mal just emerged from a burrow—essen- 
tially akin to the soil he inhabits. Of 
him pre-eminently are the words of Ed- 
win Markham applicable when apostro- 
phizing “ The Man with a Hoe.” 

“The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world.” 

Russian history amply answers the po- 
et’s fierce query: 

“Whose was the hand that slanted back his 
brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within this 

brain?” 

With 99,000,000 of two-legged crea- 
tures on the social and intellectual level 
of domestic cattle, colonization on the 
Russian plan cannot fail to succeed. The 
priest gives the order in the name of the 
Czar, and whole families transport them- 
selves to Siberia with as little concern for 
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the future as a carload of oxen on their 
way to Kansas City. 

These colonists squat in the furrows of 
Siberia with the same rabbit-like fitness. 
of color as they show in the fields about 
Moscow, or in the sandy wastes between 
Petersburg and Vilna. The parish priest 
goes with them, and the same commu- 
nistic village community reproduces it- 
self on the banks of the Amoor as on 
those of the Volga. 

Russia is anything but an over-popu- 
lated country,* and Siberia is not a Cali- 
fornia or a Johannesburg. The Czar 
has moved his people eastward for polit- 
ical and strategetic reasons, because he 
required an army of occupation, and the 
cheapest army was the one which han- 
dled the hoe as well as the rifle. 

The aristocracy of this army consisted 
from the very beginning of fugitives 
from justice, and criminals deported for 
political or other crimes. The total num- 
ber it is no more possible to establish 
than the number of Americans who 
crossed the Mississippi River fifty years 
ago in search of Western wealth. It is 
sufficient, tho, for us to know that more 
than a million have been deported, ac- 
cording to official returns; since the be- 
ginning of that system, and that many 
more have gone thither of their own ac- 
cord to escape the metropolitan police. 
In the Russian army it has been the rule 
to allow no Pole to rise to any position 
of importance so long as he remained in 
Poland. If he wishes to have a military 
career it must be far away against Asi- 
atic tribes, where no love of his own peo- 
ple can interfere with the allegiance due 
to the Czar. The reason for this is to be 
sought in the fear of a Polish rising. 
Consequently Russian officers command 
in Poland, and Polish officers are to be 
found mainly to the eastward of the 
Black Sea. 

The Czar is aided in his colonial work 
by being not merely the nominal but the 
actual head of his Church. Every peas- 
ant’s hut, every boat, the waiting-room 
of every railroad station—indeed, nearly 
every available spot in the Russian Em- 
pire—has an Eikon or religious. tablet 
dedicated to the Czar as the head of the 





* Russia controls about eight and a half millions of 
square miles and a population of nearly 130,000,000 For- 
tunately for civilization the power of an army is not meas- 
uréd by numbers only. 
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The Spread of Russia 


Russian Church. In the upper walks of 
this Church are scholars and politicians 
of the first rank, and at the bottom is a 
priesthood closelyin sympathy with peas- 
ant life and superstition. The parish 
priest of Russia knows a little more than 
the peasant—not much. He tills the 
ground like the peasant ; enjoys his glass 
of ovaka and makes no pretension of be- 
longing to a higher social stratum. Any 
superiority he arrogates is exclusively 
that of his license to perform clerical 
functions, and, above all, to get a few 
fees from the credulous by squirting holy 
water over pigs and cows in order to pre- 
vent disease. 

In a third-class carriage on the way 
from Odessa to Kiev I found myself 
once in the midst of a mixed company of 
peasants, two priests and a partially in- 
toxicated Polish pedler. The priests were 
communicative, and I asked them, since 
they understood no French or German, 
whether they could talk Latin. They 
shook their heads, and the Polish pedler 
then took off his hat, held it up to. the 
forty-odd fellow passengers, and shouted 
after the manner of a prestidigitator: 
“Ts there anything in that hat? ” 

There was an answering shout of 
“ No.”’ 

“Then my hat is just as full as a 
priest’s head,” at which there was a 
hearty laugh, in which the priests joined. 

A priesthood of this nature is very use- 
ful for the colonization of Siberia; for 
men who can rough it, whose grasp of 
civilization reaches little beyond a bran- 
dy bottle and an Eikon, have great ad- 
vantages over men who represent gen- 
erations of mental and physical breed- 
ing. 

To somewhat the same degree the 
Russian official, military and civil, lends 
himself readily to a life of rough frontier 
work among half civilized natives. The 
saying that “if you scratch the Russian 
you find the Tartar” might be altered 
by saying that if you strip the Russian 
uniform off the stuff beneath is but a peg 
above the Russian serf. For, while Rus- 
sia has in her military service as in her 
church a small élite of highly presentable 
men mainly of Polish or German ances- 
try, the average Russian officer shares 
the weaknesses and the virtues of the 
Slav. He is essentially of an easy-going 
nature, fond of food and drink, and read- 
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ily mingles with the people of any race 
and any social grade. One morning be- 
tween Petersburg and Novogorod I 
awoke in a railway carriage to find a 
Russian major in uniform rolling on the 
floor with a fat civilian, whom he was 
hugging and kissing in maudlin rap- 
ture. They were both happily drunk. 
The civilian was a forage contractor and 
the major belonged to a regiment of 
which the German Emperor is honorary 
colonel and among whose officers I had 
some acquaintances. The extraordinary 
thing about this drunken episode was not 
so much that an officer should so far for- 
get himself as to appear drunk in public, 
as that his brother officers should regard 
the matter as something quite usual. 

In Asia the Russian official as well as 
the peasant mingles readily with the na- 
tives and shows a capacity of getting 
along with them socially _ which recalls 
the French in Canada and Martinique. In 
China to-day the Russian has, owing to 
this happy faculty, a commanding influ- 
ence along a frontier which is co-ter- 
minous with the celestial empire. No other 
European Power has sought to fuse with 
Chinese. The Russian is doing it, and is 
moderately successful. In Eastern Si- 
beria are many tribes that bridge over the 
ethnological difference between the Cau- 
casian and the Oriental, and thus Russia 
has at hand useful agents for her adminis- 
trative pioneering. 

For more than a century the Czar has 
maintained at Peking a mission consist- 
ing of ten priests who have carefully ab- 
stained from missionary work, but have 
furnished their Government with infor- 
mation on what was going on about them. 
When I reached Cheefoo, opposite Port 
Arthur, in 1898, I met there a delight- 
fully sociable Russian Colonel who took 
great interest in my movements and was 
apparently visiting Cheefoo for his 
health. On inquiry I found that he had 
been for years stationed there for no 
other purpose than to act as a Govern- 
ment spy at that point of the Chinese 
coast. 

Russia to-day affords the most com- 
plete picture of administrative coloniza- 
tion on record. No other country has the 
same number of tame human creatures 
which can be moved upon the political 
chessboard according to orders from one 
center. Other countries would gladly do 
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it, but their rulers lack either the power 
or the territory. The Trans-Siberian 
Railway promises to make her Asiatic 
conquest still more complete by carrying 
the center of population further away 
from Moscow. We are now only on the 
threshold of Russian power in Asia. Only 
in our day has the stage of violent. con- 
quest ceased—the next will see vast en- 
gineering works—land improved by 
means of irrigation, more railways, and 
other improvements in the way of trans- 
portation, new cities and centers of com- 
mercial life. Schools must follow, and 
universities as well, if only to supply the 
professional needs of the Government. 

We cannot suppose that this vast coun- 
try will remain as it now is merely a 
desert of official monotony with an oc- 
casional oasis of Polish exiles. Time is 
not far away when the people of Siberia 
will challenge those of Russia proper, as 
do the people of the American West chal- 
lenge the old States of New England. 
Commercial interests will clash, and the 
problem of despotism will become the 
more difficult in proportion as population 
increases in intelligence at a greater and 
greater distance from the capital. 

Will Russia overrun China and India? 
Possibly, but not under her present form 
of government. The Chinese as well as 
the natives of British East Indies are not 
wholly without some knowledge of the 
relative merits of European Powers, and 
as time goes on this knowledge will in- 
crease rather than otherwise. The fact 
that to-day China coquets with Russia, 
and that the Emir of Afghanistan is am- 
biguously loyal to the British Crown is 
no criterion of what would happen in 
case Russia seriously attempted the ab- 
sorption of either India or China. 

Russia may occupy Kandahar, and 
even fly her flag over Peking. She can do 
that according to her present colonizing 
program, and the world need not regret 
the change of ownership. But beyond 
that the machinery of the Czar will prove 
inadequate unless the nations themselves 
invite Russia to become master among 
them. India supports the rule of Eng- 
land because no considerable portion of 
that population can see their advantage 
in making a change. But even those who 
like British dominion least would suffer 
much more rather than shift from under 
the present light yoke to that of Russia. 
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And in China the people are likely to 
be. influenced by much the same line of 
reasoning. Under the English flag Chi- 
nese trade has expanded enormously, and 
Chinese life and property have been safe. 
More than that, the Chinese has enjoyed 
a personal liberty equal to that of the 
white man. He is not likely to wish a 
change to Russian rule, and the more he 
studies the matter the more inclined will 
he be to create obstacles in the path of. 
Russia rather than to assist in any fur- 
ther Russification of his country. 

The Japanese of to-day entertain aver- 
sion to Russia because of her having 
(1875) annexed a Japanese island, Sag- 
halien, and having added insult to in- 
jury by making it a dumping ground for 
criminals. The Japanese also maintain a 
species of Monroe Doctrine in regard to 
European interference with things Chi- 
nese, particularly in Korea, which the 
Japanese regard as jealously as the 
United States do Mexico. 

On my visit to Korea in 1898, I found 
Seoul practically a Japanese settlement, 
and considering the nearness of Korea to 
China it is not strange that the Mikado 
should look with suspicion upon any 
move likely to make Russia his neighbor 
at that point. 

The last quarter of a century has seen 
the awakening of the Far East to a sense 
of national responsibility. Japan has led 
the way, and has now an army and navy 
and civil administration which make her 
to-day the strongest fighting force in the 
world, in proportion to her population. 

China, on the other hand, is one of the 
weakest, but daily growing stronger. 
The Chinese-Japanese war of 1894-1805 
was of great. importance to Europe, in 
that it established the ascendency of Ja- 
pan over China; convinced the Chinese 
that they must make internal reforms, 
and led them to seek support in Japan 
rather than in Europe. 

The basis of Chinese and Japanese un- 
derstanding was laid during that war— 
a war which has left friendship, not bit- 
terness, behind. 

In 1898 China sent no less than thirty 
military representatives to the Japanese 
army maneuvers. They fraternized with 
the Japanese officers in a significant man- 
ner. One has but to note the lonesome- 
ness of a French officer, even to-day, m 
Berlin, to be struck by the mingling of 
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' Japanese and Chinese within three years 
of the sea fight off the Yalu. 

Russian colonization then, so far as it 
is to-day administrative and military, 
is nearing its limits. Each day makes 
her progress more difficult, each day cre- 
ates a stronger national opposition in 
China, each move brings the Russian serf 


face to face with a denser and less malle- 


able population. The task of Russia is a 
large one—to simply prevent her Empire 
from falling to pieces like Spain’s under 
the weight of official ignorance and cor- 
ruption. 

Russia has done marvelous colonizing 
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work where resistance has been slight. 
She has spread herself successfully 
among barbarous tribes, but has failed 
completely in commanding the respect of 
Poles, Finns, or Germans. To Russify 
by police methods;is not the best way 
when dealing with a superior race. 

The failure of her methods at the west- 
ernmost end of her Empire will be re- 
peated in the Far East should she seek to 
match the Mujik against the crafty and 
tenacious Chinaman. For tasks of this 
nature other instruments are needed, such 
as are not forged in the workshops of 
Holy Russia. 


New York City, 


A Christmas Legend. 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


T Christmas tide, when eldér time 
With reek of evil deeds was murk, 
Clopas, the friar, sought the spot 
Where he should do his Master’s work. 


Footsore and faint, but light of heart, 
Because of Christ, he found his way 

To hall and-hamlet, where the Word 
Had been forgone full many a day. 


A 


Clear rode.the night through opening heavens 
Of lucid dark, star over star ;— 

But no church bell rang out its peal 
To scare the imps of gloom afar. 


Nor boughs o’er doorways offered homes 
To sylvan spirits in their leaves, 

Nor quick feet hurried to and fro 
With the blithe haste of Christmas eves. 


Nor yew-tree branches sparkled there 
With gifts and tapers. All unknown 
Seemed that young child the angels sang 
Wide as the bitter winds are blown. 


Nor word on any lip or smile 
Of gladsome praise; and full of ire, 
“Blush! And betake you,” Clopas cried, 
“Unto the barnyard and the byre! 


“There, through the shadows, you shall see 
The white-horned oxen in the stall, 

As once they did in Bethlehem, 
Upon their knees adoring fall. 


“There you shall bend you o’er the hives, 
And mark the bees begin to hum, 

Fluttering their wings beneath the straw, 
Because the heavenly child has come. 


“ There you shall hear, poured high and full, 
At dead of dark a matin-song, 

Farm echoing farm, from land to land, 
While the loud cock sings all night long. 


“ For none of these that child was born; 
For none of these he died; but they 
Feel the great influence of the night, 
And answer in their powerless way. 


“The yearning dust, they answer him. 

But you, through whom he blows the breath 
Of his white life to fill the flame 

That shall return to him at death, 


“ But you, for whom he stooped to clay, 
You, for wnose sake he suffered shame, 
You, for whose wrong he agonized, 
Have no remembrance of his name! 


“ Back to my brethren will I go, 
Where holy chants that name uplift, 

Where incense swathes the rapturous prayers 
That on the tides of music drift. 


“The altar-flames burn fair and straight, 
And down long aisles the dusk is sweet, 
There in the trance of peace I dwell, 
And prostrate kiss my Master’s feet. 


“The dust I shake from off my shoes, 
Not here, not here, I cast my lot!” 
“Nay,” a Voice cleft his soul, “ my son, 

Do you my work? This is the spot !” 












































































































































































































































The Railroads and the People. 


By Paul Morton. 


(Mr. Morton is second vice-president of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. This system is the third 
largest in the world, as it has nearly 8,000 miles of track and employs over thirty thousand men. Mr. Morton is a son 
of J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agriculture in President Cleveland’s Cabinet. He is now 42 years of age, and 
commenced his railroad career as a clerk in the land office of the Burlington when he was 16. He was chosen vice- 
president of the Santa Fé in 1896 and now has charge of all the traffic affairs of this immense system, both freight and 
passenger. He is regarded as one of the leading practical railroad men of the day, and owing to his pronounced ad- 
vocacy of a consolidation of railroad properties, in what he believes to be the best interests of the shippers as well as 
the railroads, he is looked upon as a strong factor in the general movement toward such consolidation which is now 


taking place.—Epiror.] 


NE of three things is bound to come 
in the transportation business of 
the country; legalized pooling, 
concentration of ownership, or govern- 
ment control. Of these three, the peo- 
_ ple, if they are wise, will accept the first, 
and it is to their very best interests to ad- 
vocate it earnestly. One-fifth of the 
wealth of this country is invested in rail- 
road securities, and people owning them 
should be protected. Unrestrained com- 
petition would in time destroy the value 
of these securities, and disaster in all 
other lines of industry would certainly 
follow. , 

I favor legalized pooling because I be- 
lieve the public can be better served by 
stability in freight rates than by unre- 
strained competition, which is naturally 
destructive. Pooling, if legalized, should 
be under the supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or some 
other competent body, which should have 
the power to decide whether pool rates 
are unreasonably high or unreasonably 
low. Rates should always be reasonable ; 
they are sometimes too high, and at other 
times too low. There are a great many 
people in this country who are violently 
opposed to trusts or monopolies of any 
kind, and yet they favor unrestricted 
competition without realizing that the 
natural result of such competition is con- 
centration. 

If the railroads of the country are to 
fight each other to a finish the natural 
outcome will be one ownership by a few 
people. Personally I do not believe this 
would be a great calamity, but fully 
seventy-five per cent. of the people of 
this country would protest most vigor- 
ously against anything of the kind; and 
yet, by opposing an arrangement whereby 
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an apportionment of traffic or earnings 
can be made which will enable the rail- 
roads to live, they are expediting just 
such a condition of affairs. Unrestricted 
competition means that the big shipper, 
the colossal industrial enterprise, the in- 
stitution with the greatest tonnage, will 
continue to secure preferential rates, and 
it also means that if there are any dis- 
criminations to be made in rates that the 
larger cities as well as the larger shippers 
will get the inside. Legalized pooling 
would protect the small shipper and the 
small town, and these are the bulwark of 
our national prosperity, hence their in- 
terests should be looked after. 

Government control or ownership of 
railroads will probably not be attempted 
or advocated extensively until the public 
realizes that unrestricted competition has 
forced the railroads of the‘country into a 
few hands, and then there will be a great 
outcry to achieve it, notwithstanding the 
fact that the people themselves will be to 
blame for the concentration of power and 
proprietorship in the transportation fa- 
cilities of the, country. 

The objections to Government owner- 
ship are many. The probable introduc- 
tion of politics into our transportations 
as a consequence would be a very serious 
objection. The extravagance with which 
Government business is conducted is an- 
other objection. My opinion is that the 
post office department, which is often re- 
ferred to as an ideal Government func- 
tion, is managed in anything but an eco- 
nomical way. The Government pays the 
railroads of the United States about 28 
per cent. of its total earnings from the 
postal department and shows a large an- 
nual deficit. Private interests control 


the express companies, which pay the 


, * 












railroads fifty 
earnings and still show a profit. 
town of 20,000 people the postmaster re- 
ceives a salary of three or four thousand 
dollars per annum, and the express agent 
one hundred dollars per month. The ex- 
press agent is in an office that costs a 


er cent. of their gross 
In a 


thousand dollars a year. The postmaster 
is in the Government building, the inter- 
est on the cost of which is anywhere-from 
six to twenty thousand dollars a year. 

I hold that transportation is a public 
service, and to some degree a tax, and 
believe that all shippers and travelers 
should be treated alike. I think it would 
be just as proper for one merchant to buy 
his postage stamps or his customs duties 
for less money than another, as it is under 
like circumstances and similar conditions 
for one shipper or traveler to have better 
rates of transportation than another. 

The rates of transportation in this 
country, both passenger and freight, are 
lower than they are anywhere else in the 
world, and the sérvice rendered is far su- 
perior. The tendency of rates is still 
downward, but this will have to be 
checked. The service the railroads of the 
country render is in every sense a com- 
posite service. The cost of it depends 
very largely upon the cost of supplies and 
material. If the Atchison, Topeka and 
Sante Fé had to buy the steel rails, ties, 
bridges and locomotives to-day that it has 
bought in the last three years, they would 
cost the company nearly four million dol- 
lars more. 

If it is fair to the people of the country 
to establish maximum rates on the com- 
posite service rendered them by the rail- 
roads, why is it not equally fair to the 
railroads to establish maximum prices 
on labor, steel rails, ties, coal and other 
component parts of the service? Is it 
fair to make a price, on the whole, with- 
out considering the cost of the constituent 
parts? Transportation by rail should be 
considered as a monopoly, and should be 
supervised as such. If the Government 
of the United States were to have differ- 
ent custom houses along the coast com- 
peting with each other as to import du- 
ties it would, in a sense, be a repetition of 
what is now going on in the transporta- 
tion business. 

I do not believe, as is often claimed, 
that railroads are overbonded. Most of 
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the Western railroads have been through 
a period of disaster or distress. Their 
bonds, in many instances, have been 
scaled down, as have their rates of inter- 
est, and as a general proposition the prin- 
cipal roads in the Western country could 
not be duplicated to-day for what they 
are capitalized per mile. 

Notwithstanding these arguments in 
its favor, I have no hope that Congress 
will at any time soon pass a pooling law. 
The fact is our public men are afraid to 
look this matter squarely in the face. I 
believe the time will come, however, when 
the small shippers and the small towas of 
the country will demand something of the 
kind for their own protection. The rea- 
son they have not already made this de- 
mand is because they are not fully aware 
of what is hurting them. 

Further consolidation of railroad in- 
terests is to be expected. If it comes very 
soon it will be because of the inability to 
secure proper legislation on transporta- 
tion matters. The absence of a pooling 
law is hurrying the ownership of rail- 
roads into the hands of a few. I do not 
look upon this proposed consolidation of 
carriers with any alarm; in fact, I be- 
lieve that if all the transportation lines of 
the country were operated as one grand 
system the service to the public would 
be superior to that now rendered, and 
that charges would be more equitably as- 
sessed as between shippers, with a lower 
basis of rates generally. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the anti-trust legis- 
lation enacted by various State Legisla- 
tures have had, it seems to me, just the 
opposite effect to that which was desired. 
These laws have prevented combinations 
or actual consolidations of property. 
Competition has been so severe, and the 
outlook so cloudy that many manufactur- 
ers who would have much preferred to 
have kept their plants in their own fam- 
ilies and have handed them down to the 
next generation, have been obliged to 
consolidate with their competitors. 

While concentration of railroad owner- 
ship is making rapid progress in the 
East, the wave has not yet made much 
impression west of the Mississippi. It 
will undoubtedly come, and, while I am 
in favor of it, I doubt if the Western 
country is yet quite prepared for it, and 
advocate legalized pooling as a temporary 
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, 
substitute. With permission to contract 


with each other for a division of their ton- ' 


nage or their earnings, there will not be 
the pressure there is now for joint owner- 
ship. The logical result of unrestricted 
competition is the death of competition, 
or consolidation. 

Railroads are now generally prosper- 
ous, tho there will not be much new rail- 
road built for some time owing to the in- 
crease in the cost of material. It is esti- 
mated that the increase in the cost of sup- 
plies and material over that of a year ago 
or more, amounts to about $300 per mile 
in maintenance, or about one-third. 
American railroad labor is the highest 
paid labor in the world. It has had more 
constant and regular employment since 
the railroad business has improved. 
There has been some increase in the 
wages paid, and if the business continues 
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as prosperous as it is now, it is not un- 
likely there will be demands made for fur- 
ther increase. 

Labor and capital are now on a parity, 
both organized, and will deal with each 
other in respect to each others’ rights. 


‘ Both will be strong confederations, 


neither one having the upper hand. 

The general situation in the railroad 
world is at present satisfactory. The ad- 
vance in the price of supplies, the pros- 
pective demands of labor, and the pro- 
hibition of combinations to maintain rea- 
sonable charges, are the only three things 
in the transportation business to-day 
which are discouraging. The general 
condition of the country is the best we 
have ever experienced. The people of 
the West never owned so much, or owed 
so little. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


Meeting the Kings. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


Suggested by ‘‘A Provencal Christmas Postscript,’? Thomas A. Janvier, Century Magazine, December, 1899. 


three! 

Three 

midi sun 

(And =" none the all-seeing sun might 
see), ; 

How happy when the harvest-time was done, 

The last slow drop from out the wine-press run ; 

And when the frost at morn was thick like 

snow; 

And when Clotilde at evening sang and spun, 

And old folk, by the new fire’s ruddy glow, 

Would tell, as I do now, the tales of long ago! 


Baa long ago, in dear Provence, we 


children, ruddy with the 


Those tales—ah, most of all, we begged to 
hear 
The tales our grandsires from their grand- 
sires had— 
How, in the darkening undertime of year, 
When with first-fallen snow the fields were 


clad, 
That blessed time when nothing can be sad 
(Such peace through Christ’s dear might 
encircles all), 
How, a the sleeping hives made murmur 
glad— : 
The white ox knelt within his strawy stall, 
And voices strange and sweet were heard 
through Heaven to call! 


We were three children—René, Pierre, An- 
nette, 
The little sister listened, wonder-eyed ; 

Each held her hand (that touch, I feel it yet!), 
And all three drank those tales of Christ- 

mas tide. 

The leaden-footed time how shall we bide? 
How 7 days and hours we know full 

well, 

Almost the little minutes, that divide! 
Meanwhile, like music of a hidden bell, — 
pce hearts keep up the chime, Noél, 

oél! 


One thing there was, desired above all things: 
“Say, will they come (as ever from ot 


old)— 
The wise, the good, the three great Eastern 


ngs, 
Who brought rich gifts, — frankincense, 
myrrh and gold?” 
How often of their names had we been told— 
Balthasar, Melchior, Gaspard,—splendid all, 
Wide-turbaned, sandal-shod and purple-stoled, 
Perhaps upon white steeds, curbed-in, and 
tall, 
Or J on camels with the velvet-soft foot- 
all! 
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“ Will they at vespers be on Holy Night? 
And will they stop and see the little shrine 
Where Jesus lies beneath the Star’s true light, 
As when, at first, they found him by that 
sign?” 
“ Hush, René, hush! and if the eve be fine, 
Thou—yes, all three—shall go to meet the 


ngs. 
But children—mark ye well these words of 
mine! 
Each way, of four, to town the traveler 
brings; 
So it may chance ye miss them in your wan- 
derings.” 


Such sage replies our questions would receive. 
The Holy Time drew near, and yet more 
near; 
At last, it was the morning of the Eve, 
All day we swayed from lovely hope to fear. 
“*Too early?’ Nay, ’tis twilight, mother 
dear— 
At least, so very soon the sun will set!” 
P baa saa coats—the air is sharp and 
clear. 
And in your hurry, children, don’t forget 
That baby feet tire soon—remember p’tite 
Annette! ” 


“No, no! I do not tire, tho fast I run!” 
Ah, how we laughed to see the red lips 
pout— 
The — sweet pride that would not be out- 
one, 
In such a race, by brothers big and stout! 
“Annette the first shall see the Kings, no 
doubt— 
It was our grandsire spake with twinkling 
eye.— 
“Yes, yes; she shall ”’—impatient to be out, 
We answered. Once beneath the deepening 


sky, 
We ever took the sunset way—as late birds 
thither fly! 


For thus we reasoned with one grave consent: 
If yonder star above our mountain’s crest 
Should be that Eastern star for guidance lent, 
Then must the Kings be journeying from the 

West. 
So, on we ran, past harvest-fields at rest, 
Past sheep-folds where the flock of sum- 
mer dreamed 
(Full soon they would be kneeling, as we 
guessed !) 
And on, and on—and now, at times, it 
seemed, 
Far down the twilight road, rich banners 
waved and gleamed. 


But ever of enchanted weft they proved, 

On sunset’s pageant field emblazoned low; 
And caravans, still moving as we moved, 

At length for straggling olive trees would 


show. 
Then, while less confident our pace would 
_ gtow, 
Wiser than I—a twelvemonth and a day, 
Would René counsel: Might it not be so— 
As we had heard our own dear mother say— 
The roads are four—the Kings had come an- 
other way? 
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No time ge lose. We took the homeward 
track, 
The Kings at vespers might be lingering still. 
Soon were we in the church. Alack, alack! 
The Kings had passed; for tho they bore 
good will 
To our good parish, yet must they fulfil 
a of all; and there were other 
fe) 
Who, if unvisited, would take it ill. 
“Tis said they must reach Arle by mid- 
night stroke; 
Sweet spices they have left—judge by the 
censer’s smoke! ” 


We boys took manfully this frown of Fate; 
But tears stood in petite Annette’s blue eyes. 

“ Another year, my precious—thou canst wait; 
Besides, to-morrow morn a fine surprise 

There'll be for children who are sage and wise. 
Gifts—but I may not tell you now, my 

child,” — 
’Twas mother-love that did such cure devise 


For overt hopes and hearts unrecon- 
ciled ; 

We slept, and dreamed, on this—and then, 
the morning smiled! 


Time rome. We never saw the Kings. 
well— 
At least the two of us saw not, I know. 
But how shail I the wonder of it tell? 
There came a winter wild and dim with 
snow. 
It seemed to us that sheeted ghosts did go 
Upon the wind that never ceased to moan. 
And one of us with fever was laid low: 
Like leaves the little hands were tossed and 
thrown, 
And on her cheek the rose of fever was 


o’erblown! 


Ah, 


The storm was done. 
shroud— 
(’Twas Christmas Eve—till then by all for- 


The day threw off its 


ot), 
And suhdenty; across a scarp of cloud 
One crimson flame, a parting sunbeam, shot. 
It reached Annette upon the low white cot, 
It touched cur mother’s face, Madonna-mild. 
With dreaming eyes that saw us, yet saw not, 
Petite Annette threw out her hand and 
smiled: 
“Pierre! The Kings have come, and with 
them is a Child +” 


Long, long ago in dear Provence, was grief. 
In vain. the troubadour may sing Noél! 
In vain the birds give thanks for Christmas 
sheaf, 
In vain I heard, “ God loved Annette so 


we 
That he hath taken her to Heaven to dwell.” 
No comfort till René would whisper me: 
“O brother, think upon it—who can tell?— 
Perhaps there was no other way, to see! 
And, Pierre, remember how she told the 
news to thee!” 


West New Bricuron, §S, I. 





The Real Cuban. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


HE people of Cuba, like those of the 
Philippine Islands and the United 
States, are a composite race. The 

early years of Spanish occupation saw 
Spanish blood commingled with that of 
the so-called “ Indians” whom the dis- 
coverers of the island found in posses- 
sion. Later Spanish settlement estab- 
lished lines of distinct Spanish blood, and 
produced also a further commingling, in 
varying proportions, with the native 
blood. In later years a measure of im- 


man and American, 142,198; negroes, 
234,638; mulattoes, 270,805; Chinese, 
14,857. Compared with earlier census re- 
turns, the negro and the Chinaman show 
a marked reduction. The returns of 
1862 give: Negroes, 422,000; Chinese, 
34,000. 

Somewhere in this somewhat hetero- 
geneous lot there is the type which may 
be rigntly called the Real Cuban, the Cu- 
ban race type. I place this type, and I be- 
lieve with entire correctness, on the soil. 








A Guajiro Home. 


migration followed from the immediate 
surroundings. The Frenchman and the 
mixed French came from Hayti and San 
Domingo. The mixed Spartish came 
from Mexico and Northern South Ameri- 
ica. Slave trade brought the African ne- 
gro, and the importation of coolie labor 
brought the Chinese. 

The color line is far less definite than it 
is in the United States. The census of 
1899 gives the following determination : 
White Cubans, 910,299; white aliens, in- 
cluding Spanish, French, English, Ger- 
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He is the peasant, the farmer, el hijo del 
campo (the son of the country, as dis- 
tinct from the man of the city and town). 
He is the man who is locally known as the 
guajiro (wah-heé-ro). Taken broadly, 
this class will include white, black and 
mulatto, tho the greater number are either 
white or of so small a percentage of the 
“tar brush,” as to give them rightful 
classification among the whites. In 
Cuba the term “ white” has a latitude 
which is not recognized in the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The swarthy Spaniard may 
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owe the darkness of his skin to some old 
drops of brownish blood from the long 
years of Moorish occupation of the penin- 
sula. Precise ethnology might deny the 
claim, but census returns admit a some- 
times dubious tint into the ranks of a 
“ white ” population. 

Numerically the guajiros constitute 
probably some 60 to 70 per cent. of the 
people of Cuba. At the present time an 
exact classification is impossible. The 
processes of war destroyed the homes of 
many of the class, and they have been 
forced to seek such employment as might 
be open to them. This they have done 
with a patient and submissive endurance 
which is one of their chief characteristics. 
Gradually, as best they can, they seek to 
pick up the threads of the old life, to re- 
turn to the spot of the old home to build 
anew the simple structure, and to resume 
the old occupations. 

The type of dwelling occupied by the 
guajiro is misleading to those who are 
unfamiliar with the world’s peasant and 
pioneer life. It impresses such as a hovel 
which can only be the home of poverty, 
unthrift and social degradation... So does 
the rock and mud hut of the man of the 
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South African veldt, the humpy of the 
bush settler of Australia, the nipa hut 
of the Filipino, the dugout of the West- 
ern pioneer, and the log cabin of the 
Blue Ridge mountaineer. Yet each uses 
for his dwelling that material, whether it 
be earth, stone, brick, wood, bamboo, or 
palm, which is most readily and econom- 
ically available for his purpose. The 
nipa hut of the Filipino and the log cabin 
of the Southern mountaineer may be and 
often are quaint and picturesque. The 
cabin of the Cuban guajiro seldom sug- 
gests anything other than the crude and 
the primitive. Yet, like the correspond- 
ing homes of other lands, the roof thatch 
may shelter a very worthy man, a good 
husband and father, a hospitable host ac- 
cording to his means. The rudeness of 
these homes is no true index of poverty. 
Wealth the Cuban peasant does not 
have, yet his little industry will and does 
give him as large a percentage of what he 
wants and needs as that which falls to the 
lot of many who would be disposed to pity 
him. A hut, a few acres of land, a few 
farming tools and an ox make him well 
to do. Two oxen and a horse will num- 
ber him among the affluent. 





A Load of Pineapples. 
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The guajiro is usually a small farmer. 
He cultivates for his own needs with 
such surplus as he can for sale or ex- 
change to gratify such desires or am- 
bitions as he may have for himself or his 
family. His life calls for very little. He 
needs no store of fuel for a bitter winter ; 
he needs no overcoats, no shoes for his 
children, no watch to enable him to catch 
trains, no buggy in which to drive to 
town; he needs no barns of hay and grain 
to feed his cattle through a long winter. 


Newspapers reach his vicinity, and there 
is always some one who can and does 
read aloud for the edification of the com- 
munity. All this, the rude home, the 
narrow life, the illiteracy, is not to be un- 
charitably charged against the guajiro to 
his discredit. Those who are familiar 
with our own land can find within its 
borders an ample number of full parallels 
for the Cuban guajiro. 

America’s special interest in this group 
at the present time is, or should be, in its 








Cuban Country Church, Province of Puerto Principe. 


Cotton and calico will clothe the family, 
and the women of the household will 
braid a straw hat that is best suited for 
the climate. Carpets would be a nuisance 
and a home for fleas. In all that, the life 
is primitive in the extreme. 

As a rule, the guajiro is illiterate, and 
satisfied to be so. The outside world in- 
terests him little and troubles him less. 
School facilities have not been abundant 
under the Spanish régime, and there is 
some question of his enthusiasm over the 
introduction of school systems under the 
American control of Cuban affairs, 


place in that political future of the island 
in which America is so deeply concerned, 
and for which she has assumed such im- 
portant responsibility. To some extent 
the guajiro took part in the Cuban insur- 
rection. Yet it is doubtful if anything 
more than a small percentage took any 
active part in the operations. The great 
majority of the original followers of the 
instigators of the revolt of 1895, like 
those who supported the earlier Ten 
Years’ War, were a less responsible ele- 
ment, consisting of plantation field hands, 
most of them negroes. The raids of 
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Gomez and Maceo, westward from the 
home of the insurrection in Santiago 
province, demoralized and, in large meas- 
ure, destroyed the productive activities 
of the central and western provinces. 
Some of the small peasant farmers, 
roused by the enthusiasm of the move- 
ment, joined the flying raiders and be- 
came its most effective fighters. Many 
remained passive, and constituted the 
class known as the pacificos, the peaceful, 
the non-combatants. Some of these ‘ma- 
terially aided the insurgents with such as 
they had to give, tho unwilling to take 


The few hundred of great planters in 
Cuba are an essential feature in the is- 
land’s development. They are the em- 
ployers of thousands of laborers. Their 
rights and their privileges are an impor- 
tant consideration in all Cuban affairs. 
Without them, our sugar would be a cost- 
ly article, and none can say what Cuba 
would be. Yet equally, if not more care- 
fully to: be considered in Cuba’s political 
future, is Cuba’s sturdy and peaceable 
peasantry. The guajiro is a peaceable 
man, tractable, easily governed, asking 
nothing save justice and fair taxation 








A Common Type of Cuban Country Home, 


active part. There were few, whether 
they were active or passive, who did not 
lose their little all. Insurgents and Span- 
iards siezed their crops, their cattle and 
their poultry for “the needs of the 
army.” Often their homes were burned, 
sometimes in. wanton destruction, some- 
times in alleged punishment for their at- 
titude. From this class there came the 
large percentage of the unfortunate re- 
concentrados. Upon this class the bur- 
dens of destructive warfare have fallen 
most heavily. Ruined planters may be 
numbered by scores. Ruined guajiros 
count up into the hundreds of thousands. 


from his rulers. He is no discontented 
mischief maker. His greatest desire is 
to live in quiet, cultivating his little farm, 
chatting with his neighbors, disturbing 
none and desiring that none disturb him. 
His is no “ strenuous life,” and advocates 
of that sort of thing may regard his life 
as contemptible, yet it is the life of the 
majority of the world’s population. In 
our own hurly burly after so many 
things which do us no special good we 
are apt to forget that fact and to think 
but lightly of those who do not break 
their hearts and their necks in a strife 
for gold and “ purple and fine linen,” 
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In the politics of the time this man has 
little place and his voice is little heard. 
Participation in a government of his own 
is a wholly new business to him, and he 
has not yet caught up with the political 
procession. He has not the alert mind of 
Cuba’s political leaders and he is not 
fairly numbered among those whom those 
leaders control and by whom they are 
more or less honestly elected to consti- 
tutional conventions and such things. 
Since the war the guwajiro has been busy 
trying to get his scattered family to- 
gether, to see how many are left alive, to 
make a new home for those who remain. 
He knows that a new order of things has 
come, that a new ruler guides the affairs 
of his land. His mind works slowly; he 
thinks in a narrow circle. He waits and 
thinks it all over. He is probably the 
man who, in days to come, will determine 
what fashion of government Cuba shall 
have, but he is not yet ready for such def- 
inite determination, and he figures but lit- 
tle if at all in the plans and operations of 
political leaders. He now has no polit- 
ical organization, tho such of his type as 
cast their votes in the recent election 
doubtless voted with the Cuban National 


party. 


Considerations of Cuba’s future have 
been largely limited to distinctly political 
affairs, and to the opportunities for the 
investment of capital. In America’s re- 
lations with the island special attention 
has been paid only to the element of the 
old revolutionary party. Its leaders have 
forced themselves into prominence, and 
its rank and file have stood behind them. 
Back of those and hidden from the gen- 
eral gaze, there has. been the “ man with 
the hoe,” patiently, submissively, dully 
perhaps, breaking up a little plot of 
ground in which to plant a few seeds and 
some yams to feed his family in the days 
to come. It has been a pathetic picture, 
seen by few save those who have gone 
among them as the agents of individual 
benevolence or a nation’s charity to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
care for the sick. The special need of 
that is now past, laws Deo, and the Cu- 
ban guajiro is building a new home and a 
new life on the ruins of the old. He is 
the backbone of Cuba, and Americans, in 
their consideration of the island and its 
political and social needs, should give due 
place to the guayjiro, the sturdy, patient, 
tractable, peaceable, plodding majority. 

Havana, Cusa. j i 


Behold the Child! 


By Dora Read Goodale 


Hushed in that trance where time doth cease to be: 


B EHOLD the Child! Behold the kneeling mother 


Earth’s teeming breast hath never borne another 
Obedient to the Voice of God as she. 


Hers the rapt brain, the burning heart to cherish, 


ReppinG, Conn 


That tongues and realms unknown shall yet adore; 
For new faith quickens tho the old forms perish, 
And Jesus claims his kingdom more and more. 


Kneel, sacred mother, where thy child stands gazing,— 
The Son whose mortal flesh was born of thine; 

Love past thy knowledge, power beyond thy praising, 
Clothe thee for aye in glory half divine. 


His the bruised strength, the sinking will to cherish, 
Hearts still to enter, Heaven still restore; , 

For new faith quickens as the old forms perish, 
And Jesus claims his kingdom more and more, 
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The Defense of the 


Legation in Peking.* 


By James H. Ingram, M.D. 
Il. 


UR lines included a much larger 
area than the British Legation, 
taking in the Russian, American, 

German, French, Japanese and Spanish 
Legations. All told, we held ninety acres 
at the end of the siege. On the east we 
had lost the greater part of the Su Wang 
Fu, the northeast corner of the Flower 
Garden, the eastern half of the French 
Legation and the section south of the 
French Legation and east of the German, 
extending to the City Wall. Three Lega- 
tions were never within our lines, having 
been destroyed soon after the commence- 
ment of hostilities—the Italian, Belgian 
and Dutch. For a day or two the Austri- 
ans tried to hold their Legation, but were 
driven out on June 21, when the build- 
ings were fired. 

The larger part of our territory was 
east of the Moat. It was important for 
us to endeavor to hold this, for several 
reasons: Here at the outset two thousand 
of our native Christians were quartered ; 
in the Flower Garden, included in this 
area, were artificial mounds of great 
strategic importance to the enemy; 
then, too, the wall of the Flower Garden 
was strong and would have been a valu- 
able position from which to operate 
against the British Legation, at a range 
of eighty yards. 

There were five kinds of defenses used 
by us: First, for screening from the view 
of the enemy; second, for protection 
from rifle fire; third, for protection from 
artillery fire; fourth, bomb-proofs ; fifth, 
counter-mines. The first of these were 
erected in windows, passageways.and on 
the top of the wall. The second was forthe 
protection of guards on duty. The outer 
lines were, for the most part, of the third 
class, altho there were points otherwise 
protected that were not strong enough to 
withstand artillery fire. _Bomb-proofs 
were constructed in the British Legation 
in order to provide a place for the women 
and children in case of general bombard- 
ment. Ten of these were erected. Ex- 
cavations were made to the depth of 3 
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or 4 feet; over these were placed tim- 
bers, which were covered with matting, 
and upon this from 2 to 3 feet of earth 
was thrown. In all there were 2,700 
square feet of these bomb-proofs; but 
happily they were never occupied, for 
the enemy did not learn the art of drop- 
ping shells, in any great number, down 
upon us. In the early part of the siege 
hundreds of thousands of sandbags were 
made. These bags were 17 by 32 inches, 
and were made of all sorts of cloth, from 
the coarsest bagging to the finest em- 
broidery in the Oriental market. These 
were placed in the windows. Often there 
would be only 18 inches of space between 
the sandbags and the top of the window 
frame. They were also put on our barri- 
cades and walls to protect the sentinels, 
and sometimes they were built up in the 
form of squares, giving protection to the 
guard on three sides. Sandbags, too, 
were built around our guards on the 
higher buildings. But it was found that 
the bags were constantly giving way, on 
account of their exposure to the weather 
and the cutting of the bullets. Then, 
when wet, bullets went right through 
them. A number of our guards were 
killed in this way. So, as opportunity 
afforded, we substituted brick walls in 
their stead. The counter-mines were 
dug for the purpose of discovering the 
mines of the enemy, which they were at- 
tempting to drive beneath us. These 
counter-mines were about 12 feet deep, 
and in all 300 yards of them were dug. 
At first we held all the wall between 
the German and the American ramps, 
about 500 yards; but our forces proved 
insufficient to hold so much, and on July 
Ist the Germans were forced to retire 
from their portion, giving up six bas- 
tions on the east; but later the Americans 
recaptured two, those on either side of 
the Water Gate. To make our section of 
the wall inhabitable for the marines we 
built eight barricades across it. These 
were 8 to 12 feet high and 6 to 10 feet 
thick, and were loopholed. Here guards 
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were always on watch, noting every move 
of the enemy. In order to protect our 
guards while passing to and fro from 
the cross fire of the batteries in the Im- 
perial City, 1,000 yards away, a parallel 
wall was erected on the south side of the 


City Wall. It was 175 yards long and 6 | 


feet high. Our western barricade was 
42 yards from that of the enemy. 

About the first of July the Chinese 
pushed their barricades closer and cioser 
to us night by night, until they were able 
to throw bricks into our trenches. Mat- 
ters were getting desperate, when Cap- 
tain Myers, of the American marines, 
was commissioned to drive them back. 
Accordingly, at 2 a.m. on July 3d, calling 
his volunteers, he thus addressed them: 
“Over there in the British Legation there 
are several hundred women and children. 
Here is this barricade. We have got to 
take it or leave the wall; if we leave the 
wall, all is lost. Those women and chil- 
dren will be butchered with all. the bar- 
barities of heathen warfare. Now, if 
there is any stuff in you, show it.” As 
soon as he had ceased speaking, the men 
with a yell leaped from their trenches 
against the barricade of the enemy with 
such force that it straightway toppled 
over, and the Chinese fled in terror, leav- 
ing many of their number dead. There- 
after the enemy were satisfied that their 
barricades should remain at a more re- 
spectful distance from our lines. 

On the east the closest barricade of the 
enemy was 275 yards from us. The fight- 
ing on this end was not so severe for our 
men on the wall; for the foe directed his 
efforts largely against the German and 
French Legations, which, were within 
close range. The Water Gate was an im- 
portant place for us to guard, to prevent 
the enemy from coming in from the Chi- 
nese City, and also to keep an open way 
for the entrance of our messengers. This 
gate is about 15 feet high. Water only 
flows through it occasionally. It was 
guarded from the top of the wall and 
also sentinels were always stationed in 
a house a few feet to the north of the 
gate. The enemy soon discovered that 
we were endeavoring to send out mes- 
sengers in the region of the Water Gate, 
and they watched closely for our signals 
and loopholed the buildings within easy 
range in the South City. Our guards 
had the pain of seeing a number of our 
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messengers approaching this point shot 
down, their clothing removed and torn 
into shreds in the search for messages. 
It was through the Water Gate that the 
British troops entered on the afternoon 
of August 14th. 

Our approach to the wall was by a 
ramp south of the American Legation. 
In order to protect our men from the fire 
while upon it, ten cross walls, made of 
brick and sandbags, were erected. 

Our fortifications on the west passed 
to the west of the American and Russian 
Legations, on the east of the Mongol 
Market between the British Legation and 
the Imperial Carriage Park, to the Han 
Lin Academy; all told, about 700 yards 
in length. About one-half of these forti- 
fications were constructed by us; for the 
other half we availed ourselves of walls 
already in existence. At first our lines 
followed the south wall of the British 
Legation ; then we pushed further to the 
westward in a line with the east wall of 
the Imperial Carriage Park; later we 
pushed our lines 40 yards further west 
into the Mongol Market. This was done 
to prevent the enemy from occupying the 
burned buildings east of the Mongol 
Market to keep up a nightly fusillade 
against the buildings in the British Lega- 
tion, less than 40 yards away. 

The first attempt to burn us out was 
made June 22d, north of the Mongol 
Market. All our fire department and 
bucket brigade were called out, and it 
seemed as tho the conflagration, swept 
by a strong wind against us, would ac- 
complish the purpose of our foes. But 
the wind was changed, veering from the 
west to the northwest, sweeping by us on 
a line parallel to the south wall of the 
British Legation. This fire burned a 
wooden gate, opening a gap in our forti- 
fications. Immediately we set about fill- 
ing in a brick wall 2 feet thick. None too 
soon did we act, for before it was fin- 
ished the enemy appeared in force, with 
artillery, thinking to gain easy access to 
the Legation. They fired many shells 
into our newly built wall, but to no effect. 
Then they turned their battery on a two- 
story building which was close beside the 
gate, and destroyed the second story. It 
seemed as though they would take every 
building in our Legation and treat it in 
the same way. But suddenlythey stopped 
firing. For a time some of us did not 
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know the reason; but after it appeared 
that the British marines, stationed at this 
point, began using their guns on the 
crews of the batteries, and picked off the 
men so rapidly that within half an hour 
the Chinese could get no one to risk his 
life in manning 'the guns. This fire came 
at an opportune time, exposing the weak- 
ness of the wooden gate. Had this attack 
been made a few days earlier, it is prob- 
able that the result would have been dif- 
ferent. It would have been a sad day 
for us had we been less prompt in filling 
the breach after the gate was burned. 

Another instance may be given of the 
slowness of the enemy to follow up ad- 
vantages gained. When they blew up a 
building in the French Legation a great 
gap was opened in the wall. Forthwith 
the French guards sent to the Russians 
for help. Had the Chinese entered forth- 
with they would have met with but little 
opposition, but waiting, they were greet- 
ed with the galling fire from the Cos- 
sacks and French guards. From the en- 
emy we learned that it required twenty 
carts three days to carry away their dead. 

We had a loophole at the southeast 
corner of the Imperial Carriage Park, 
which enfiladed the eastern portion of 
the park, thus preventing the enemy from 
coming into close. range. We erected 
Fort Cockburn southeast of the Carriage 
Park, and here the Nordenfeldt rapid 
fire gun was stationed. Fort Von Strauch 
was also erected south of the Carriage 
Park. These precautions were taken at 
this point, inasmuch as the attacks from 
the west centered here. Our line, at first, 
was along the south wall of the Han Lin 
Academy, but on June 23d the enemy, in 
his supreme effort to work our destruc- 
tion, put the torch to the buildings of this 
venerable institution. The wind was 
blowing a gale against us, and, as usual, 
kerosene was used to feed the flames. 
But again we were delivered, for the 
wind changed from the north to the west. 
After the fire we pushed our lines about 
40 yards further north. Within the Brit- 
ish Legation were erected Forts Strouts 
and Oliphant. 

At first our limit on the east side of the 
Moat followed the north boundary of the 
Flower Garden and Su Wang Fu, but we 
were forced to bring in our lines so that 
they ran in a southeasterly direction, to 
the north side of the French Legation; 
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thence to the center of this Legation to 
Legation Street ; thence west to the Ger- 
man Legation, and so to the wall. Nei- 
ther side could occupy the street along 
the base of the wall, as it was covered by 
the guns of the besieger and besieged. 
Fort Paolini was in the northwest cor- 
ner of the Flower Garden. The loss of 
the eastern half of the French Legation 
was caused by thé explosion of a mine 
early in July. We lost several lines of 
fortification in this section. The enemy 
seemed to realize that if he could only 
destroy our native Christians we would 
fall an easy prey, and he was right in 
this conclusion ; thus severe attacks were 
directed to this end. The Japanese pro- 
tected the native Christians, and fought 
most valiantly for them. .There were 
only 25 Japanese allowed to come to 
Peking as Legation guards, and when 
we were relieved all had been killed or 
wounded save four. It took more than 


a slight wound to keep one of these | 


guards in the hospital. Most of them 
had bandages either on their heads, arms 
or legs, as they stood on the firing lines. 
As the Italian Legation was destroyed 
at the very beginning, the Italian ma- 
rines were detached to assist the Japa- 
nese, and the ‘Austrian marines also 
worked with them. But the guards from 
these three legations were not able to 
hold back the enemy, and a detachment 
of British marines was also stationed in 
this quarter. When many of the build- 
ings in the quarter of the native Chris- 
tians were burned the Catholics were 
transferred to the Yamen and the Protes- 
tant Christians were brought down to 
buildings east of the American Legation. 

We erected barricades on Legation 
Street north of the German Legation, to 
meet those of the enemy on the same 
street in the vicinity of the Italian Lega- 
tion. On the Moat streets we had also 
barricades; and midway in the Moat 
there was a gun platform built for the 
Austrian rapid fire Krupp gun. This 
enfiladed the Moat in either direction and 
prevented the enemy from marching 4 
body of troops either from the Imperial 
City or through the Water Gate from the 
Chinese City. Fort Halliday was erect- 
ed at the main entrance of the British Le- 
gation, and was by far our strongest fort. 
It was roofed over and covered with 
many feet of earth, to prevent shells 
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from bursting over the gunners. The 
American Colt gun was kept here most 
of the time. A passageway was con- 
structed across the Moat by tearing out 




















































y the covering of sewers. A barricade was 
erected on Legation Street bridge over 
- the Moat for the purpose of protection 
f from the fire of the batteries in the Im- 
n perial City. The school girls built a wail 
e facing the Moat, from Legation Street 
yf north 130 yards. They collected the ma- 
ry terial from the burned districts adjoin- 
ly ing. This wall protected the new quar- 
id ters of the native Christians from the fire 
in of the batteries to the scutheast. It was 
re to this point we brought a part of the 
0- native Christians after the destructive 
ht fires in their quarters on the eastern side 
Te of the Moat. 
to Our outer line was 2608 yards long, 
en or a mile and a half. The léngth of our 
or barricades constructed, which we held 
an when relieved, measured 2,176 ‘yards. 
ese We lost 496 yards of barricades. ; 
em As the siege proceeded more and more 
ms the want of artillery was felt. In spite 
es. of all that we could do in the way of pro- 
yed tecting ourselves from the enemy’s fire, 
na- they were constantly working more and 
pa- more havoc. What could be done? We 
lso only had an Italian one-pounder, and the 
‘om shells for this were nearly exhausted. 
to The Russians had brought ninety shells 
lent for a six-pounder, but the gun was left 
1 in behind. An effort was made to construct 
\ild- a gun out of the tubes of a fire pump. 
1ris- Meanwhile a native Christian, while 
vere searching through a junk shop, came 
ytes- upon an old piece. With enthusiasm he 
n to pulled it out and brought it to the atten- 
tion. tion of the officers. The shells just fitted 
ition it. Immediately it was put in commis- 
n, to sion. We mounted this old rusty Chinese 
same cannon upon an Italian carriage, loaded 
ega- it with Russian shells, manned it with a 
also British and American crew; so we called 
Moat it “ International.” We first brought it 
r the to bear on the batteries in the Imperial 
This @@ City. The second shell passed right into 
1and #@ a loophole and burst as it did so, throw- 
ng a ing up a great cloud of brick and mortar. 
yerial he enemy were dumfounded. They 
nm the #@ sprang upon their barricades to see from 
erect- Hi whence this unwelcome visitor had come. 
1 Le- # Meanwhile our marines used their rifles. 
fort. 9 The International put a damper upon 
with JM their ardor, as it was days before they 
shells JM used that loophole again. Quickly we 
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changed the position of our new-found 
treasure and trained it in turn upon the 
most dangerous forts. Thus we gave 
the enemy the impression that we had re- 
ceived a great accession to our artillery. 
Six platforms were erected at command- 
ing points to give our larger pieces ele- 
vation. During the siege 65 of our 
brave guards were killed and 150 were 
wounded. 

On August 13th we had a food supply 
sufficient merely to sustain life for two 
weeks more. The sanitary condition of 
the camp was daily growing worse, and 
our systems were less and less able to 
combat lurking disease. The fortifica- 
tions were stronger than they had been 
at any time. The ammunition of the 
Italians and the Austrians was exhaust- 
ed; the British and the Americans had 
still a considerable amount on hand. The 
half regiment of marines and volunteers 
was reduced to a little over 200 men 
available for guard duty. In brief, such 
was our condition just-before the end. 

On June 15 we heard from Captain 
McCalla, pushing on to our relief. We 
set the day for his arrival and stationed 
guards to catch the first signal of the ap- 
proach of our rescuers. But the hours 
increased to days and the days to weeks ; 
and still we watched in vain. Imagine, 
if you can, our anxiety. Once we were 
sure we heard the puffing of a locomo- 
tive, bringing us salvation ; another night 
we were absolutely certain that we saw 
across the sky the flashlights of the re- 
lieving expedition ; and late in July, one 
night, rockets were seen that positively 
belonged to a Japanese detachment com- 
ing to our help. But each time the hope 
thus kindled went down and out. 

Twice on the night of August 13th the 
tolling of the chapel bell called every 
able-bodied man to guard duty. There 
was no rest for any within our midst. 
About 2.30 a.m. I was standing with rifle 
in hand when in the distance there came 
a faint drumming. Was it the sound of 
the enemy falling back before the allies, 
with his machine guns to crush us? In 
the suspense not a word was spoken. 
Closer and closer came the drumming. 
Presently we could hear it on the eastern 
wall, two miles away. Still we feared 
lest it might be the enemy. Then there 
came the boom of heavy artillery, and we 
knew it was the relieving army attacking 
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the city. Then and there silently we 
thanked God for setting the armies of 
Christendom under way to save the Lega- 
tions and a remnant of his Church in the 
land of Sinim. The English and Ameri- 
can forces were the first to enter our 
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prison-house on Tuesday afternoon, Au- 
gust 14th. I will not attempt to describe 
the expression of our joy upon the com-. 
pletion of the long watch for relief and 
deliverance from a barbaric foe. 

VinEcanp, N, J. 


The Story of a Love Story. 


By Henry Irving Dodge. 


66 ELLO, Mr. Writer-man.” 
H “ Hello, Editor.” 
“What have you got for us 
to-day?” 

‘‘ My opinion in the case.” 

“What case?” 

“Don’t you remember? The other day 
you said you had received a story that 
was so bad that it was good, and that you 
were half inclined to print it as a sample 
of the stuff you receive daily and are 
actually expected to publish. You asked 
me what I thought of the scheme—” The 
writer-man paused. 

“Well?” interrogatively. 

“ Well, I’ve embodied my opinion in a 
story. Here it is.” 

The red-faced man with the yellow 
mustache and blue eyes put a tanned 
hand into an inner pocket, drew out a 
manuscript and handed it to the elegant- 
ly groomed Harvard man at the desk. 

* Read it,” he said. 

Mansfield settled himself- comfortably 
and read 


“THE STORY OF A LOVE STORY.” 


Once upon a time there was a brilliant 
editor of a famous magazine; there was 
also a writer-man whom the editor liked 
and whose stories he hated to reject ; but 
the safety of the magazine demanded it. 
It happened one day that the editor was 
sore perplexed about a matter, and he 
called the writer-man in to help him out. 

“ Briggs,” said he, “I have a story 
that is so bad that it is good. It is a 
splendid specimen of the ‘rot’ that is 
sent us. I want to use it as a sample of 
the sort of thing we get—of the drivel 
we are expected to publish—it’s a love 
story.” 

“ Has it no uplifting cynicism to re- 
deem it?” asked Briggs satirically. 


“No, it’s sheer flubdub, balderdash, 
food for fools.” 

“Who wrote it? 
woman, I suppose.” 

The editor knitted his brows. 

“No,” he replied; “a young woman 
wrote it—a school teacher.” 

“Young, beautiful and a school teach- 
er,” repeated Briggs. “ Let me see the 
story. Ah, it has two good traits—it’s 
beautifully typewritten and it smells of 
roses.” After a few minutes he handed 
the story back with a weary smile. He 
pondered a moment, then his face bright- 
ened. 

“How do you know she’s’young? ” he 
asked. The editor unlocked a private 
drawer. 

“She wrote me a short letter giving 
a sketch of her life, and telling me 
how she came'to write the story. I wish 
the letter were longer—I’d publish it in- 
stead of the other. It’s intensely inter- 
esting. It seems she has suffered the 
same as the rest of us. She also sent her 
photograph ; here it is. Imagine that face 
associated with such rot. It seems a sac- 
rilege.”’ 

“Horrible,” commented Briggs sol- 
emnly. 

“She lives in B—ville, Texas,” con- 
tinued the editor. 

“How shall you arrange with her?” 
asked Briggs. ‘“ You must, of course, 
give your reason for publishing the story. 
I shouldn’t feel greatly flattered if you 
were to use any of my stuff for such a 
scheme as that. It’s brutal.” 

“T know it is. But there is such fierce 
competition between us editors that we 
must employ eccentric methods when we 
fail of original.” 

“You must even descend to the break- 
ing of a girl’s heart,” said Briggs, 
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Hamilton flushed. “I am not going 
to publish her name, and I'll pay her as 
much as I would Howells or Kipling.” 

Briggs smiled. “My dear boy, you 
might as well try to console a mother for 
the loss of her child by telling her that no 
one would know it was her’s that died. 
It’s not the world she cares for—it’s her 
pet, and she’ll mourn over it all the more 
on account of its friendlessness. You 
don’t know women, but you should know 
authors. An author’s story may be de-- 
formed, ugly, even idiotic, but you can 
no more reason him into seeing its un- 
lovliness than you can convince a mother 
of the ugliness of her child.” 

“ Don’t lecture,” exclaimed Hamilton ; 
“ give me an answer—yes, or no. Shall 
I publish it as a terrible example? ” 

“ Yes,” said Briggs. 

Hamilton laughed. “ Well, if you’re 
not the most inconsistent fellow.I ever 
saw. I thought you were trying some 
of your eccentric logic on me. Come to 
lunch.” 

Six months later Hamilton steamed 
into St. Louis en route to California; he 
was to stop over for two days. The first 
afternoon of his stay in that city brought 
him a brief note, which bore the official 
mark of a hospital, was signed by one of 
the doctors, and marked “ private.” It 
fan: 

* Dear Mr. HAMILTON: 


“We have here a most curious case of 
melancholy—of slow heart-break. The case 
is that of a young woman. A most interest- 
ing feature of the affair is that the patient was 
thrown into the greatest excitement by the 
reading of your name in the ‘ hotel arrivals’ in 
this morning’s paper. Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to see her, although I’ve no doubt her 
trouble is a mere hallucination. 

“Yours truly, 
* Spracue, M.D.” 

Two hours later the young doctor re- 
ceived Hamilton’s.card. The men shook 
hands, and then, without any “ prelim- 
inaries,” Hamilton said: 

“Dr. Sprague, I want to see the young 
woman who showed such alarm at the 
mention of my name.” 

“ Nothing easier, sir,” replied the doc- 
tor, taking his visitor’s measure with a 
glance. “ I'll show you it was, as I said, 
a mere hallucinati®m. I suspect she will 
have forgotten this time.” Then, 






leading the way to a remote corner of 
the room, he drew aside a curtain and 
said quietly: “ Miss Marguerite.” 
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“Come in,” said the girl in a low, mu- 
sical voice and marked Southern accent. 

A mellow “ half light” filled the apart- 
ment. 

“T’ve a visitor.” 

The splendid Harvard man stood at 
the doctor’s side and slightly to the rear. 
From his eyes there shone a great com- 
passion. 

“This is Mr. Hamilton.” 
alarm came from the pillows. 

Hamilton approached the bed. “ Won’t 
you tell me why my name alarms you 
so?” he asked tenderly. She looked at 
him for what seemed an interminable 
period, then she said, half to herself: 

“How could a man with a face like 
that do such a thing? ” 

At this the doctor would have with- 
drawn, but Hamilton, with a motion of 
the hand, detained him. 

“Do what?” Hamilton asked. 

“T heard you say, doctor,” the girl 
went on, “it was an hallucination; but 
here—read this!” She fumbled under 
her pillow, drew out a sealed envelope 
and handed it to Hamilton. “I didn’t 
intend that should be opened until my 
death, but I think you, of all men, should 
see tt.” 

Hamilton broke the seal and read. The 
doctor watching him saw a look of the 
keenest pain come to him. 

The contents of the envelope had fallen 
from Hamilton’s hand. They were sim- 
ply a letter and a clipping. The doctor 
picked them up and handed them to the 
girl, but she gave him back the letter and 
said quietly, “ Read it.” 

It ran: 

“DEAR Miss WENTWORTH: . 

“Your story, ‘His One Love,’ has been 
favorably considered by us. We want you to 
let us publish it anonymously, or under a 
nom de plume. It suits our purpose so well 
that I shall pay you ‘ Kipling prices’ for it. 
Inclosed please find check for $100. I trust 
you will find this fair compensation. 

“ Yours truly, 
“Joun Ray Hamitton, Editor.” 


The doctor folded the letter, and as the 
girl took it she said: 

“When I received that my dream of 
happiness was realized. I did not mind 
their publishing it anonymously. It was 
my idol. I did not care for fame, but I 
had labored—oh! so long—over that 
story. But, like most women, I couldn’t 
keep it to myself. I had to tell all my 
friends that my story had been accepted 
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by the leading New York magazine. I 
showed them all this letter, and I was 
fairly lionized by the simple village folks. 
I was pointed out as the young literary 
woman of the State, and some even said 
I would be a great novelist. Well, final- 
ly the magazine came.” 

Hamilton groaned. 

“ Everybody in the village had ordered 
one, and Bill Morrison, the stage driver, 
handed them around; but he didn’t make 
any comment. He seemed in a hurry to 
get away as soon as he gave me mine, 
and when I called after him and asked if 
he had read my story and weren’t going 
to congratulate me on it, he seemed not 
to hear me, but turned so quickly away 
that I was alarmed. He had read my 
story, tho, and this is what he read at the 
top of it!” 

Hamilton raised his hand in a depre- 
cating manner. 

The doctor took the slip. .It was in 
small type, and was: 


“ For a long time we have been on the look- 
out for the most worthless story possible, in 
order to give our readers an idea of the kind 
of rubbish we receive, and have selected this 
as the one.” 


The doctor stood with the slip in his 
hand. The girl watched his face as he 
read, then said: 

“ A whole world, no doubt, laughed at 
the brilliant editor’s sarcasm. All but a 
lone, little village in the backwoods of 
Texas. There were a dozen men there 
who would gladly have gone to New 
York and shot that editor, but I begged 
them not to do so. I was dreadfully 
ashamed. I could hardly look my own 
mother in the face. And after all the 
hopes they had built on me, too. They 
loved me so, and pitied me so; but when 
their compassion became greater than I 
could bear I crept away alone—alone 
with my broken heart—to die here. I 
hadn’t done anything to deserve it, either. 
I had just worked at my story, dreaming 
of fame; and when it was ready I copied 
it so neatly, and didn’t roll it or fold it, 
but put it between two pieces of paste- 
board, and then posted it myself. And I 
waited so long, and then the editor’s let- 
ter came. And oh! the joy of it. And 
then—and then—oh! the tragedy, the 
cruelty of it all.” 

She broke into a violent fit of sobbing. 
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At this Hamilton groaned and turned 
away. 

“T have only one thing to say,” said 
the girl softly. ‘“ I thank God for giving 
me the chance to tell you I forgive you.” 

A sound like the faint echo of a zephyr 
escaped her; then a great stillness fol-° 
lowed. The doctor moved nearer to the 
bed. He bent down and looked at the 
girl; then he touched Hamilton gently on 
the shoulder. 

“ Come,” he said. 

“No,” said Hamilton, “ not till I tell 
her how I feel, what I will try to do, 
what——” 

“Your words will have to go to heaven 
to reach her,” replied the doctor. 

The story ended abruptly. 

* * K * kK * 


Mansfield turned the page. 

“ Where’s the rest of it?’ he asked of 
the writer-man with the red face and yel- 
low mustache. 

“There isn’t any ‘rest,’” answered 
the writer-man. 

“ But it hasn’t any ending to it.” 

“Tt has a very logical ending.” 

“ But you didn’t give that brute, Ham- 
ilton, a chance to do anything for the 
girl—to make amends.” 

“There wouldn’t be any moral to it if 
I did,” replied Webb. 

“ And I’m afraid the readers would be 
dissatisfied with the way it ends,” con- 
tinued Mansfield. 

After a pause the writer-man said: 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Tl give you a hundred dollars for 
it, but I shan’t publish it the way it ends 
—or, rather, doesn’t end.” 

“What good is it to you, then?” 

The editor put his hand affectionately 
on the writer-man’s arm: 

“My dear boy, you have saved me 
from doing a mean thing, a low down, 
mean thing. I couldn’t find it in my 
heart now to use the Jencks girl’s story 
in the way I intended. Just think, it 
might have broken her heart. Thank 
heavens, man, you have saved her and 
me.” 

He pressed a button: 

“ Ask the cashier to make a check for 
Mr. Webb for $i00,” he said to the boy 
who appeared in f to the sum- 
mons. When the chétk was brought in 
Webb folded it carefully and put it in his 


pocket. 
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“Come to lunch with me,” he said. 

The brilliant editor rose and put on his 
hat. At that moment the boy appeared 
with a card. The editor read it: 

“Serena Jencks, Galveston.” 

He handed the card to the writer-man, 
then turned to the boy. 

‘Show the lady in. Stay where you 
are, Webb.” Then he added: “A good 
chance to see the girl.” 

Webb chuckled. 

A tall slender girl appeared. She had 
large brown eyes and red lips. Her hands 
were not small, but were well gloved, and 
she dressed in good style—not New York 
style. She held out her hand freely to 
the editor, and he shook it heartily and 
then presented Webb. 

“Tam just off the steamer,” exclaimed 
Miss Jencks in an effusive way, “and 
the first thing I did was to call to learn 
the fate of my story.” 

There was a freshness and innocence 
about the young woman that amused the 
editor. After a few minutes’ general 
conversation, she said: 

“Now tell me all about my story— 
are you going to print it?” 

The editor blushed, reflected a min- 
ute, then said: 

“Tt is an amusing story, but, to be 
candid, it is hardly up to our standard.” 
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“Tn other words,” she interrupted, “ it 
isn’t good enough.” 

“ Well, if you like to put it that way— 
yes.” 

Miss Jencks leaned both of her dainty 
elbows on the table, and looked the editor 
straight in the eyes for a moment. 

Well, then, is it bad enough? ” 

The editor and writer-man exchanged 
quick and significant. glances. Here was 
an opportunity the Harvard man had not 
looked for. 

“T don’t know. Perhaps if I were to 
put our friend, Webb here, to revise it, he 
might make it bad enough.” 

She laughed. 

“ Well, then, what will you pay me if 
I let you publish it as an awful exam- 
ple?” 

“One hundred dollars.” 

“It’s yours.” 

“ But even though we publish the story 
with a pen name, will not some of your 
friends recognize it and so cause you 
mortification ? ” 

Miss Jencks chuckled sweetly. ‘‘ You 
don’t suppose I was fool enough to let 
any of my friends know I wrote a love 
story, do you?” 

The writer-man and the editor looked 
at each other calmly. 

New York City. 


Tranquillizing the Philippines. 
By Joseph Wheeler, 


Major-GENERAL OF VOLUNTEERS, U. S, A. 


HEN I left the Philippine Islands 
matters were rapidly assuming 


an air of tranquillity. I doubt 
if there are more than three or four thou- 
sand hostiles now in the field against us; 
some of these are men who belong to the 
former insurgent army and the others 
are banditti of the sort that have been 
ravaging in the Philippines for a hundred 
years. 

As near as I could learn Spain did not 
make any serious attempt to suppress 
these robber bands. They did not have a 
sufficient force to penetrate the interior. 
Reports show that at the time of the 
Aguinaldo break in 1896 there were but 
1,500 Spanish soldiers in the entire Phil- 
ippine archipelago, and for some time 


prior, as near as I could learn, the great- 
est number they had was 2,000. It is 
true that they had some 5,000 or 6,000 
native troops, but they were principally 
in the large cities. 

When Spain realized that the outbreak 
was serious they were reinforced by some 
10,000 troops, and these were increased 
as rapidly as possible until the number 
of soldiers including those already in the 
islands amounted to some 28,000 men. 

I have no doubt that the Filipino in- 
surgents have among them many honest 
fellows who sincerely believed that they 
would be able to set up an independent 
government in the islands and who were, 
perhaps, doubtful concerning our inten- 
tions. I think these men will give over 
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their hostility and become peaceable citi- 
zens as soon as they discover that we 
really mean well to the people and that 
our occupation is going to be permanent. 

One of the chief factors in keeping 
alive the disturbance has been the ele- 
ment of uncertainty in regard to the in- 
tentions of our Government. We find 
important officials in the towns and cities 
paying tribute to the insurgents, and 
when we remonstrate with them for sup- 
plying the sinews of war to the men who 
are destroying the trade of the islands 
they answer that they are afraid to do 
otherwise, as in case we withdrew the in- 
surgents would punish and possibly 
murder them if they refused to comply 
with the present demands. 

The most intelligent of them are begin- 
ning to appreciate the American occupa- 
tion will be beneficial. Our presence is 
desired by a large percentage of the peo- 
ple. The educated, the responsible and 
property-owning people seem to realize 
that the archipelago would only become 
a bone of contention among the great na- 
tions if we were to leave it. 

There is no parallel whatever between 
Aguinaldo and George Washington, or 
between his congress and the Congress 
of the American colonies in revolution 
against George III. Aside from the fact 
of Aguinaldo selling out to Spain, his 
congress and the officers of his govern- 
ment represent substantially only one 
tribe, the Tagals, and were largely ap- 
pointed by himself. It is doubtful 
whether any of the other tribes or peo- 
ples of the archipelago would agree to 
Tagal domination. It is certain that the 
vast majority would not, and that the 
islands in case of our withdrawing, 
would be plunged into anarchy. The 
Maccabebes, living side by side with the 
Tagals, regard them with the bitterest 
animosity. They joined Spain against 
them and are now fighting on our side. 
The Pangasenas tribe might agree to 
Tagal domination, as they have less an- 
tagonism than the Maccabebes, but they 
are the only ones among all the tribes 
who would be likely quietly to accept 
Aguinaldo as a ruler. - 

I do not think it is for the sake of 
independence, of liberty and the welfare 
of his bleeding country that Aguinaldo 
and his followers are keeping up the con- 
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flict. I think rather that it is in order 
that they may rule the land. One great 
purpose in Aguinaldo’s mind, which is 
quite understood by most of his fellow 
Filipinos, is the confiscation of the enor- 
mous property belonging to the reli- 
gious orders. The spoliation of the 
priests and monastic orders is one of the 
things only prevented by the presence of 
American soldiers. 

I do not think it is true that our troops 
in the Philippines have been teaching 
the natives lessons of drunkenness and 
savagery. I was in command of the 
gth and 12th, and part of the time of the 
36th infantry, and a portion of the Ist 
artillery. Our men occupied many cities 
and towns and their conduct toward the 
citizens was as kind and just as that of 
the soldiers of Governor’s Island to the 
people of New York City. We occu- 
pied or went through a great many cities 
and the soldiers under my command had 
a great many dealings with the natives. 
I always took pains to ascertain before 
leaving a city whether or not my men 
had paid for everything that they had 
obtained. Complaints were very infre- 
quent. I generally found they were 
caused by an honest misundefstanding. 

As to the future of the Philippines I 
imagine it will be a long time before they 
are fit for Statehood. In 1848, when Gen- 
eral Kearny appeared before Santa Fé, 
a delegation of citizens came out to meet 
him and he informed them that he came 
not as a foe but asa friend. He assured 
them that if they submitted to the United 
States authorities they should have the 
same position in the United States that 
they held in the Mexican Republic. Gov- 
ernor Armaijo then left the city and 
General Kearny’s army was admitted in- 
to the plaza without the firing of a gun. 
He there made a treaty as the repiresenta- 
tive of the United States Government, 
giving the same pledges as he had pre- 
viously given, before entering the city. 
That was in the year 1848, and New 
Mexico has not yet been admitted to the 
sisterhood of States, but I suppose that 
nobody doubts that she ultimately will 
be admitted. 


__The leading people in the Philippine 

islands are an educated and intelligent 

people, and are far more fitted for State- 

hood than New Mexico was in 1848. 
Wasuincton, D C, 





The Province of Benguet 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


MEMBER OF THE First UniTep States PHILipPinE ComMISSION. 


It is now definitely known that the 
| Government is pushing a survey of 
a railway to connect with the line 
from Manila to Dagupan, at a point ten 
miles south of the latter place, and to 
terminate on the top of the Plateau of 
Benguet. Unless private parties will im- 
mediately undertake to build the road the 
War Department will do so, primarily 
for the purpose of securing a sanitarium 
for our sick soldiers. 

It is predicted that the political capital 
of the Philippines will be located in Ben- 
guet, whose area will easily support an 
immense white population. If these 
things are true, and I am credibly in- 
formed that they are, some description of 
Benguet may not be uninteresting. 

This province is located in the north- 
western part of the island of Luzon, 
about eighty-five miles due north of Ma- 
nila. It has the general shape of a rec- 
tangle of the average width of twenty 
miles, east and west, and length of forty 
miles, north and south. It is separated 
from the sea and the Gulf of Lingayan 
by the narrow District of Union, twenty 
miles wide. Its highest part is sixty-five 
hundred feet above sea level. Its aver- 
age altitude is four thousand feet. 

A well-posted gentleman writes to me 
as follows: 


“The climate is that of northern Vermont 
in early summer. At the hight of the hot 
season the thermometer never goes above 77°, 
and it falls to from 64° to 61° at night. On 
the other hand, it seems never to go below 40° 
in the coolest months. The result is that one 
has the products of the tropics and temperate 
zone growing side by side. The area is ex- 
tensive, the scenery magnificent, and it is not 
possible to conceive of a more satisfactory 
place for a health resort. I should feel quite 
as contented about my family if they were 
there as if they were in New England.” 


The capital of the province is Trinidad, 
whose population is about four thousand. 
To reach this place you go by rail to 
Dagupan and thence overland about six- 
ty miles. Or you can take a steamer to 
San Fernando and thence go overland. 
Railroad communication can be had by 


building about fifty miles of road. The 
engineering difficulties are small. : 

The chief thing raised in Benguet is 
cattle, which are almost as large as Euro- 
pean cattle. Fine horses are also raised, 
which can be bought for from $25 to $35, 
Mexican. All kinds of vegetables are 
raised. Among fruits, there are the pine- 
apple and the banana. Tea, coffee, or- 
anges and grapes are raised. The rainy 
season commences in July and lasts until 
September, when the cool weather be- 
gins. 

The water is fine, clear, cold freestone, 
and there are abundant mineral springs 
containing iron, sulphur, magnesia and 
salt. The largest river is the Agno. 
Among the mountains there is a volcano 
which emits smoke. 

The population consists of about twen- 
ty-five thousand Igorrotes. A large busi- 
ness is done with them in liquors, of 
which they are very fond, but the two 
most important branches of business are 
raising coffee and mining for gold. 

The mining resources of the country 
are enormous. There are a hundred and 
fifty American miners now at work in 
this province and Lepanto. Until Con- 
gress shall pass a mining law these peo- 
ple cannot secure legal title to their hold- 
ings. It has been held by the Attorney- 
General that under the war power the 
President cannot alienate the public do- 
main. The gold is found in the rivers, 
consisting sometimes of small nuggets of 
5, 6 or 8 grains. The Igorrotes collect 
the gold in the beds of streams at low 
water. 

These people have little civilization. 
Schools are not maintained, tho they have 
been started. Their religion consists in 
the worship of images carved from wood 
or stone in the shape of a man. 

Their funeral services are curious. The 
body of the dead is put in a cramped. po- 
sition in a chair and a great fire is made, 
and after the body has been thoroughly 
dried it is buried. Funerals are festi- 
vals at which a great many pigs and some 
cows are killed, and after music and dan- 
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cing, sometimes for fifteen days, the cere- 
monies are concluded. 

The women especially dress well. They 
wear a scarf like a shawl wrapped around 
the body. The colors are brilliant, and 
ties are worn around the neck. It is com- 
mon for rich men to bury their money in 
jars, and to take it up and count it often. 

There is no alphabet or written lan- 
guage. Contracts are made verbally in 
the presence of witnesses and confirmed 
by taking a drink of “ vasi.” The people 
are peaceable and take no part in any 
wars. Their only arms are bolos and 
lances. 

As to government, there seems to be 
none whatever. 

Valuable woods abound—pine, espe- 
cially white and pitch. Deer are found 
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in the forests and are killed with lances. 

For several years Benguet has been a 
place of resort for invalids. People from 
all over the Philippines went there to be 
cured of anemia, dysentery and skin dis- 
eases. 

The existence of this province will 
solve many questions arising out of our 
possession of the Philippines. It will 


furnish a fine sanitarium, a healthy loca- 


tion for the seat of government, and em- 
ployment in mines and agriculture. 

The Philippine Commission is thor- 
oughly posted on these advantages, and 
by its legislation will soon do away with 
all difficulties in the way of American 
settlement in this delightful and desira- 
ble locality. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 


Dies Natalis Christi. 
By Arthur Chamberlain. 


(A priest of Corinth, looking down upon the city.) 


The foam-flecked waters heave with a burden of expectation ; 


O VER the waiting mountains the touch of a spell is falling; 


Long have I pondered the mystery ; vainly questioning, calling 
The gods of Hellas, unanswering; heedless of supplication. 


Hearken and answer, O Zeus! 


Answer? I hear, far off, the sound of a multitude laughing ; 
Over the city I gaze, looking down from this desolate fane; 

Know that delirious pulses quicken and leap with the quaffing ; 
Dark is the wine and the thought, and darkest of all, the stain! 


Hearken and answer, O Pan! 


Answer? I feel but the vacant, chilling breath of the night-wind, 
Moaning over the valleys, cold on the distant hills ; 

Feel that all space is empty, feel I shall never find 
The gods of lofty Olympus ;—their deity nowhere thrills! 


Wilt thou answer, O Plato? 


Answer? Lo, through the gloom come multitudinous voices, 


Whispering: “ 
Leave the gods?—They have left us! 


Let us depart!” and the flames on the altars languish. 
No need to be wary of choices! 


Hellas shall cry in vain to gods who are deaf to her anguish. 


Hearken and answer-—Shriek ! 


Answer, shriek from the distance; nearer, growing articulate :— 


7 Great Pan is dead!” 


Go, cry into ears grown heavy with drinking ; 


Cry it in street and from housetop, cry as the herald of Fate; 
Cry, till the multitudes wail; terrified, stricken and shrinking! 


What thine answer, Eleusis? 


Answer! Far to the eastward the glow of a gathered splendor! 
Not in vain was the teaching, vailed, of thy sacred prison! 
Gone are the gods forever! Turn, and your homage render, 


Where the 


Boston, Mass. 


tar of stars proclaims that aa Light of the World has arisen! 
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The Problem of Asia.* 


Asta is the last battle ground of Eu- 
ropean expansion. Africa has been prac- 
tically eliminated by recognized partition, 
and Asia, north and south, has shared the 
same fate. There remains a belt extend- 
ing across the Continent, between 30 to 
40 degrees of north latitude, still unap- 
propriated, but already sharply contended 
for by two nations representing essen- 
tially different types of civilization— 
Great Britain and Russia. Which, for 
the best interests of Asia and the world, 
ought to conquer, which will conquer, 
and how is the victory to be secured? 
That, in essence, is the problem of Asia 
as Captain Mahan sets it forth in a book 
which ought to and doubtless will at- 
tract wide notice and receive close study. 

The book is made up of three essays, 
“The Problem of Asia,” “Effect of 
Asiatic Conditions ” and “ Merits of the 
Transvaal Dispute.” This last may seem 
irrelevant, but is not so much so as ap- 
pears. The first occupies the greater 
part of the space, the second being rather 
a sort of comment. One result of this es- 
say character is that the treatment is by 
no means complete. It is rather a sug- 
gestion than a discussion of the various 
phases of the problem, and leaves one in a 
measure dissatisfied, or rather anxious 
for fuller treatment at the hands, either 
of the present author or of some one else 
who has thought out for himself as Cap- 
tain Mahan has some most interesting 
conclusions. 

He opens with a recognition of the ne- 
cessity of what he calls the short and the 
long view ; the details calling for consid- 
eration with reference to immediate ac- 
tion; and those more general characteris- 
tics which control national development, 
and have the greatest influence in guid- 
ing national action, especially in expan- 
sion. An illustration is found of the 
short view, in the situation in Cuba, re- 
sulting in the recent war; of the long 
view in the development of the idea of ex- 


*Tue ProsLem or Asia, AND ITS Errect Upon In- 
TERNATIONAL Poxicies. By A. 7, Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Captain United States Navy. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
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pansion which was gaining a hold upon 
the American people through their sea 
power largely, and which made: the 
Philippines and China necessary corol- 
laries to Porto Rico and Hawaii. So far 
as Asia is concerned, and its problem in 
relation to America, the short view 
brings up the necessary action in safe- 
guarding American interests in China; 
the long view has regard for the ultimate 
results of differing methods and associa- 
tions in securing that safeguarding. Shall © 
America throw her influence with Eng- 
land or Russia and help to make predom- 
inant in China the English or the Russian 
type of civilization? 

An important element in the answer is 
the recognition of the inherent right of 
any nation to grow, and of the factors of 
growth, internal organization, and free- 
dom of interchange with external sources 
of support. Here appears the thought 
which dominates very much of the gen- 
eral discussion, the contrast between sea 
power and land power in this interchange. 
As is natural, Captain Mahan emphasizes 
the value of the sea power, not only in it- 
self, but in its indication of the charac- 
ter of the nation that enjoys it. He also 
accepts England as the representative of 
the best civilization, looks with some 
jealousy upon the development of the 
Slavonic power with its, in his view, low- 
er conception of national development, 
and makes no secret of his hope that the 
two powers most akin to England, the 
United States and Germany, both sea 
powers, will work together with her cor- 
dially toward the securing of Anglo-Ger- 
man ideals in those most important coun- 
tries of Asia. 

The discussion of the methods by 
which this is to be secured takes by far 
the greatest part of his attention, and 
the great value of the book lies in its set- 
ting forth of the way in which national 
movements are affected by the possibili- 
ties of intercommunication. The rival 
merits of land and water ways are illus- 
trated by comparing the Suez Canal with 
the projected railroads through Meso- 
potamia, so much to the advantage of 
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the former that he holds that so far as 
world wide influence is concerned Eng- 
land could better afford to lose South 
Africa than her grip on the best means 
of communication with Southern Asia. 
Similarly he shows how inevitable it is 
for Russia to seek control of water ways, 
both on the east, via the Japan Sea, and 
on the west, via the Bosporus and Dar- 
danelles, or, if that is impracticable, via 
Persia and the Persian Gulf. She is al- 
ready reaching out in both directions, and 
in doing so is tightening her grip on Tur- 
key, or at least on Persia, on the west, 
and on Korea on the east. Should she 
succeed in controlling both, she would 
have a tremendous vantage ground to 
supplement her land expansion through 
Central Asia and Siberia and enter upon 
the absorption of this belt with greatly 
augmented power. To counteract this 
advantage and preserve to the Anglo- 
German civilization at least the mighty 
power of Central China is the task set to 
the Anglo-German nations. 

Other factors enter into the problem, 
France, Italy and Japan. Frenchmen 
will hardly feel complimented by the ref- 
erences to French subordination to, 
rather than partnership with, the great 
Slavic power which can scarcely be held 
to be in sympathy with the Gallic-Latin 
idea, resulting in practically effacing 
France as an important influence in this 
Asian development. Italy’s power on the 
sea becomes a strong ally to England’s, 
and it is of value to check the Slavic 
control of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The position of Japan is one of extreme 
interest. Her sudden development from 
an Asiatic nation and government, con- 
servative and exclusive to the last degree, 
into an ally of the most progressive na- 
tions of the west is too recent to warrant 
any positive assertion as to her share in 
the Asian problem. The fact, however, 
that so far her influence has been in ac- 
cord with the natural development of her 
sea power, gives hope of a permanent as- 
sociation with the Anglo-German type of 
development. 

The whole treatment of the question is 
very suggestive and valuable, especially 
at the present moment, when there are in- 
dications in some quarters of an effort to 
bind the United States in its Asian pol- 
icy with Russia rather than with Eng- 
land. 
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A Century of American 
Diplomacy.* 

Ir will surprise most readers of this 
volume to find that the United States have 
had so much important diplomatic his- 
tory and that it has been so much to their 
credit. 

Our Government is very generally be- 
lieved, even among its own citizens, to 
have maintained its Consuls and Minis- 
ters abroad on too meager a basis to be 


dignified or effective. There has been a 


very general impression that, with a few 
exceptions, the entire diplomatic service 
was one of the useless appendages of 
government, supported because needed 
occasionally, tho no one can foresee when 
these imperative occasions may arise. 

Mr. Foster has neither written nor 
planned his book with such readers in 
view, but he has spoiled their song. The 
history as he gives it is one to be proud 
of. It shows that this country began its 
course on a higher plane than the others, 
and far more than one step ahead of 
them. Perhaps our freer position had 
something to do with it. Possibly the 
far away Powers have expected to be 
held to a lower responsibility and were 
easier in their concessions. 

However that may be, American di- 
plomacy has been a winning game from 
the first. The history of its first one 
hundred years as given by Mr. Foster is 
a history of achievements great enough 
and important enough to be read along- 
side of the great events of that history at 
home. 

Mr. Foster takes a wide range in the 
development of his subject. He goes far 
beyond the strict limits of diplomatic ne- 
gotiations, taking his readers far enough 
into the circumambient relations of the 
subject to show them what makes it in- 
teresting and important. The result is 
that the book becomes a diplomatic mir- 
ror, reflecting not only the solemn pro- 
ceedings of Ministers and Councils of 
State, but the heats and passions of po- 
litical controversy at home; such per- 
sonal matters as Henry Clay’s “ habits,” 
or his ineffectual duel with Randolph, or 
even the democratic rusticity of Presi- 
dent Jefferson’s dress. All this is in 
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striking contrast to the dry light which 
works of this character in general throw 
on the comparatively barren field of dip- 
lomatic negotiation and history. Mr. 
Foster restores the subject to its human 
relations and draws from it at any stage 
a series of fresh, powerful and, in many 
respects, truer illustrations of the public 
history of the country. It is a superb il- 
lustration of those epochs and whorls of 
our history which reached far enough be- 
yond the boundaries of home to have a 
relation to the world at large for diplo- 
macy to deal with. Most of these ques- 
tions have an international aspect which 
concerns the human race, and lifts them 
at once to the largest and broadest plane. 

We regret in some respects that Mr. 
Foster begins with the Continental Con- 
gress and the era of “ national” inde- 
pendence. One of the most significant 


features of our national history is that a 
full Colonial century lies back of- it. The 
people of this country were disciplined 
in the freeman’s responsibility and the 
art of self-government long before the 
Continental Congress assembled. The 
step from colonial legislation and au- 


thority to civil order under the new com- 
monwealth, or States, was a very short 
one. The Colonies had their agents 
abroad who got a training for future 
diplomacy in their struggles with the 
lawyers and officers of the Crown. Ben- 
jamin Franklin took his first lessons in 
this school. It was for his fatal stroke, in 
sending home the Hutchinson Letter, 
that the Lord-Solicitor General, Wedder- 
burn, poured out on him the torrent of 
abuse which makes a classical as well as 
critical scene in American history. 

The opening of the history at the date 
chosen for this work shows the Colonies 
with at least one past-master in the art 
of diplomacy already in the field, Benja- 
min Franklin. They were not as fortu- 
nate with Silas Deane or Arthur Lee, 
but in John Adams and in Jay they found 
Ministers who were to the. young State, 
. their way, what Washington was in 

is. 

The confidence Franklin commanded 
in England as well as France was phe- 
nomenal. The negotiations through 
which he carried the young nation with 
France make one of the greatest chap- 
ters of our national story. Like every- 
thing else in the volume, the account of 
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them is developed on a plan which 
marches over the whole field with a 
broad front and sweeps in everything 
which adds to the human interest of the 
diplomatic history. 

The debates between the commission- 
ers are given in the most lively realism 
and with little of the reserve which is 
said to characterize the craft. Deligit- 
ful touches brighten the story. Mr. Jay 
sails from home with exaggerated pre- 
possessions for the French. They melt 
away in actual contact, and he ends with 
not liking the French at all. Mr. 
Adams loses his temper and breaks out 
with great violence. Franklin alone 
keeps cool and commands the respect of 
all parties. Lord Shelburne sends Frank- 
lin’s old and tried friend, David Hartley, 
to talk over with him the preliminaries 
of peace. When the commissioners sign 
the treaty in secret, without the knowl- 
edge of France, the French Minister, 
Vergennes, mortified and sorely tried, 
will hear not a word from the others, but 
applies solely to Franklin, whose expla- 
nation he accepts with such good grace 
as he can. 

Mr. Foster treats all such rough places 
in the history with an admirable combi- 
nation of honesty and address. He might 
have said more than he does in defense 
of Franklin and the Hutchinson papers, 
and possibly as to the famous X, Y, Z 
papers. But in general he states the 
points fairly, and then carries the matter 
for his own side far enough to let the 
reader know what the United States’ 
case was. 

As to some of the shady chapters of 
our later history, when for the time the 
Federal Government was administered 
in the interest of slavery, Mr. Foster 
abates none of his frankness. In such a 
matter as the famous, or infamous, “ Os- 
tend Manifesto,” the exact facts are 
brought out with all their reflections on 
the American Ministers concerned, Pierre 
Soulé, Mason of Virginia, and James 
Buchanan. ‘The sarcastic comment of 
the London Times echoes the prevailing 
judgment of the country, that “ diplo- 
macy in the United States had become a 
very singular profession.” 

The diplomatic history of the Mexican 
War is given with no less candor, but at 
the same time with a full and fair exhi- 
bition of the ultimate and larger results 
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of the spoliation of Mexico and the plot 
for the extension of slave territory. 

In the matter of privateering our dip- 
lomatic history does not stand quite as 
well as Mr. Foster seems to put it. The 
Conference of Powers which joined in 
the peace after the Crimean War issued a 
declaration in 1856 which proposed to in- 
corporate in the law of nations the aboli- 
tion of privateering, the exemption of 
neutral goods under a hostile flag, an 
enemy’s goods under a neutral flag, and 
the refusal to recognize ineffective block- 
ades. Mr. Marcy, for reasons of his own 
which never were above suspicion, made 
conditions which blocked the measure. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War our 
Government, its interest to suppress pri- 
vateering being at that time clear, offered 
its adherence. England and France 
held the action too late and too obviously 
interested to pass. It was therefore re- 
fused. s 

Mr. Buchanan’s weak diplomatics in 
the Central American filibustering times 
make another chapter of which we can- 
not feel proud, tho to the honor of this 
administration in 1857 must be credited 
the final abolition of the dues claimed by 
Denmark on vessels passing through the 
Baltic Sound. 

A few years earlier, in 1854, came 
Commodore Perry’s great feat in open- 
ing Japan, where, as Mr. Seward ob- 
served in one of his happiest remarks, 
quoted by Mr. Foster, “we gently co- 
erced Japan into friendship with us.” 

The post-bellum diplomatic history 
stops short with the Centennial year, but 
includes for its greatest achievement Mr. 
Seward’s purchase of Alaska,and, among 
its not altogether pleasant humors, the 
negotiations for St. Domingo, which em- 
broiled the Government and led to the 
rupture between Mr. Sumner and Gen- 
eral Grant. 

The volume ends with a full and time- 
ly chapter on the Monroe Doctrine. 

We note with pride that the great tra- 
ditions of American diplomacy have not 
failed in the hands of the present Secre- 
tary of State, and that whoever carries 
forward the history from the point at 
which Mr. Foster lays it down will begin 
with one of the greatest triumphs ever 
won by skill, patience and wisdom com- 
bined in Mr. Hay’s management of the 
Chinese negotiations, 
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THE Psaums oF Davin, including six- 
teen full page illustrations and numerous 
decorations in the text depicting the life 
of David as shepherd, poet, warrior and 
King, by Louis Rhead, together with an 
Introductory Study by Newell Dwight 
Hillis. (Square octavo, pp. 284. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York.) Such a book 
as this we value for the illustrations. 
Mr. Rhead’s full-page wood cuts are 
strong and effective, and they have the 
feeling of the East and of the time. The 
artist has made use of the Assyrian art 
as recovered by Layard, etc., and has 
seldom erred, as when he puts a royal 
helmet on David when he received Abi- 
gail’s present. We may also question 
the domed Jerusalem seen in the back- 
ground where David mourns for Absa- 
lom. The brown and black borders of 
the early pages are correct and excellent. 
Dr. Hillis’s introduction supplies a fine 
analysis of David’s character. The pic- 
tures scattered through the book of 
course seem to assume the Davidic au- 
thorship of the Psalms. 


THE RELIGION OF Democracy. By 
Charles Ferguson. (San Francisco: D. 
P. Elder and Morgan Shepard. 50 
cents.) This is an interesting book, al- 
tho it is difficult to say what it is all about. 
Like wandering in an unfamilar field, 
rich in the apparent promise of strange 
discoveries, the reading of such a work 
has its own peculiar charm. From page 
to page you are always on the track of 
some definite meaning, and just as you 
think you will apprehend it at the next 
turn of a sentence, presto! the elusive 
object vanishes, and you are allured to 
another quest. And when the search is 
over, even tho you return empty handed, 
you are not particularly disappointed, for 
each quest has had its own compensatory 
excitement. Rather you feel like con- 
gratulating yourself in the words of the 
Carpenter in Through the Looking 
Glass: “ We’ve had a pleasant run.” Ac- 
companying the book is a printed slip, on 
which Gerald Stanley Lee is quoted as 
saying: “ Nobody is expecting such a 
book ; it is the work of genius.” We are 
glad to know it. 


GREAT COMMANDERS. Commodore 
Paul Jones. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) The great interest abroad in our 
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country at the present time touching our 
military and naval history gives a book 
like this an easy passage into popular at- 
tention. Mr. Brady’s life of Paul Jones 
is a vigorous and brilliant piece of work. 
It does not take its place in the list of 
great biographies, but it does fill the 
measure of intensely dramatic and effect- 
ive life history presented with the glow- 
ing energy of a sincere lover of his sub- 
ject. It is one of the “Great Com- 
mander ” series edited by General James 
Grant Wilson. Photogravure portrait, 
maps, and a good index add greatly to the 
usefulness of this attractive book. 


STRINGTOWN ON THE Pike. By John 
Uri Lloyd. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) A copious blending of 
romance and reality—a deluge of un- 
believable stuff now, a rush of common- 
place facts then—gives to Mr. Lloyd’s 
Kentucky story a remarkable effect. It is 
long since we have read a romance at 
once so ill constructed, so untruthful to 
life and at the same time so truthful to 
life, and so interesting. There is some- 
thing powerful in the book, and that 
something is not artistic workmanship or 
dramatic completeness ; it seems to be the 
force of genius. The author has some- 
how captured the secret of fascination, 
which after all is what makes a tale go. 
From the first chapter onward there is 
a strain of the uncanny and weird woven 
into the varied substance of Mr. Lloyd’s 
story. We do not believe what he is tell- 
ing us, and yet we read on quite enter- 
tained. Stringtown, where the story is 
set, seems to be in Northern Kentucky 
near Cincinnati. The dramatis persone 
are extraordinary in their make-up, and 
at the same time very much like the ordi- 
nary Kentucky town characters of thir- 
ty-five years ago. Many of the incidents 
are extremely sensational, and every- 
where we feel an exaggeration of what 
we could accept as typical of the place 
and the time. The white people are ex- 
treme examples; the negroes, while ex- 
cellently characterized in many respects, 
are greatly overdrawn. All of these 
things will strike the attention of the 
most uncritical reader, and the wonder is 
that the story, despite its lack of compell- 
ing verisimilitude, clutches the imagina- 
tion and holds one’s interest with con- 
stantly increasing force to the end. There 
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is no dramatic unity, no steady sweep of 
story-telling power; but there is life, 
strange, distorted, stormy, incongruous 
life. After reading Stringtown on the 
Pike one lays it aside to reflect a mo- 
ment. The spell is gone. Why was there 
a spell? Here is the end in a wretched 
scene of death and despair which does not 
rise to tragedy. Nobody is happy. What 
good in all this? The answer avoids us; 
but we cannot escape the impression that 
Mr. Lloyd has. written a large, loosely 
constructed, strangely composite, half 
real, half wildly romantic and exceeding- 
ly powerful story. 


FrepeRIc Lorp LeIcHTON, LATE 
PRESIDENT OF THE RoyaL ACADEMY OF 
Arts. An Illustrated Record of his 
Life and Work. By Ernest Rhys. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00.) 
This is a new edition of a very interest- 
ing biography of the late Lord Leighton. 
The text and illustrations give a strong 
impression of the artist’s life and works, 
and to these in the present edition has 
been added a chapter on “ Lord Leigh- 
ton’s House in 1900,” by Mr. S. Pepys 
Cockerell. Her Majesty, Queen Vic- 
toria, permitted a reproduction, for these 
pages, of the Cimabue in the Bucking- 
ham Palace collection. Taken as a book 
for popular circulation this smaller edi- 
tion is most acceptable, and will no doubt 
find its way into most well ordered li- 
braries. 


Tue Private Memoirs oF MADAME 
Rotanp. Edited With An Introduction 
by Edward Gilpin Johnson. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50.) This 
translation of Madame Roland’s memoirs 
was published at London in 1795 within 
two years after Madame Roland’s execu- 
tion by the guillotine. The editor’s “ In- 
troduction ” is a very able essay, giving 
the reader a good preparation for the 
pleasant task of perusing the gifted and 
unfortunate woman’s intensely interest- 
ing personal record. As for the memoirs, 
there is nothing new to say about them. 
The book is a classic, and we do not 
know of an available edition to compare 
with this for general circulation. 


Tue Century Book oF THE AMERI- 
cAN Cotonies. The Story of the Pal- 
grimage of a Party of Young People to 
the Sites of the Earliest American Col- 
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onies. By Elbridge S. Brooks. With 
An Introduction by Frederick J. De Pey- 
ster, Governor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars. (New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) The title-page suffi- 
ciently indicates the contents of this book. 
Like all of Mr. Brooks’s historical 
sketching, what is here offered flashes 
out a fine light of honest patriotism. It 
is a book for young people. American 
boys and girls will be the better for read- 
ing it. Next to a journey from one his- 
toric place in our country to another is 
the perusal of this record of a leisurely 
tour made by Mr. Brooks’s party of live- 
ly young patriots. 

AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS: 
Stories of the First Five Wars of the 
United States From the War of the Rev- 
olution to the War of 1812. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. (New York: Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) Enthusi- 
astic, manly patriotism makes Mr. 
Brady’s diction quiver like a live wire. 
The chapters are tales of our national 
wars, beginning with the Revolution and 
closing with the War of 1812. It is a 
book to delight men and boys who have 
inherited the strong hearts and patriotic 
feelings of American ancestors. Sixteen 
full page illustrations by Darley, Chap- 
pel and others add to the book’s attract- 
iveness. 


Tue Century Company is bringing 
out a series of booklets most daintily and 
beautifully made. Three of these are be- 
fore us now. Mortirs, by E. Scott O’Con- 
nor, with an Introduction by Agnes Rep- 
plier, is one of those tidbits of literary 
lightness which leave a taste of gentle 
humor, fine wit and happy conceits in the 
reader’s mind. The other two volumes 
are reprints of Rasp anp His FRIENDS 
AND Our Doos, by John Brown, with an 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. All lov- 
ers of good books know the charm of this 
classic. The third volume is Epictetus, 
SELECTIONS From His Discoursss, ed- 
ited by Benjamin Smith. Translated 
from the Greek. The price of these rich- 
ly bound and perfectly printed booklets is 
$1.00 each. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF COLONIAL 
Days. By Geraldine Brooks. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 
Among the many books written about the 
women of our colonial days this one by 
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Miss Brooks takes a pleasantly conspicu- 
ous place. It is lightly and gracefully 
written, and the choice of personages is 
made with notable cleverness of judg- 
ment. Nearly all parts of the colonies are 
represented, and some of the most strik- 
ing phases of colonial life are brought 
forth in the sparkling and graphic per- 
sonal sketches. The book is well illus- 


_trated, and both text and pictures are of 


historical value as well as eminently en- 
tertaining. 

THE latest issue of the New Century 
Library, by Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
“ Pendennis,” makes the fourteenth and 
final volume of the full edition of Thack- 
eray’s works. The little books in this 
series are a marvel of the publisher’s 
art. Despite the fact that the paper 
is so fine that the book takes about 
one-eighth the space of the ordinary 
“ Pendennis,” the type is just as large 
and as easy to read as the standard vol- 
ume. Price, $1.50 per volume. 

WinsoME WoMANHOoopD. By Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25.) This a book that 
will appeal to that very large class of 
women, young and old, who have been 
accustomed to take counsel of Mrs. Sang- 
ster for these many years. Helpful and 
stimulating as all the author’s writings 
are, Winsome Womanhood is a discus- 
sion of girlhood and motherhood in 
church, home and the world. It is a good 
book. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL Lessons. (W. A. Wilde 
Co. Boston and Chicago. Ward & 
Drummond, New York.) These notes 
are too well known to need special com- 
ment. They have gained for themselves 
a place in the Sunday school literature 
of the day which they are holding not- 
withstanding the quantity of such litera- 
ture that is before the public eye. 

One of the most beautiful books that 
have recently come to our desk is an edi- 
tion of Rosinson. Crusogz, by Daniel 
Defoe, which Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
just issued. In binding, type, printing 
and decorations it is a volume to please 
the eye of every lover of comely books. 
We can think of no more appropriate 
and charming gift for a boy than this 
new issue of the most famous adventure 
story in the English language. 
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Literature— Pebbles 


Literary Notes. 


Dr. Witu1am B. Brown’s “ The Problem 
of Final Destiny,” which we reviewed favor- 


ably in a late issue, is not, as we then stated, 


privately printed, but is published by Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 


....Francis A. Nichols & Co. announce an 
entirely new and complete edition of the works 
of Lord Bryon, including his life by Thomas 
Moore, his journals, and the notes which have 
made the English editions famous, edited by 
iir. Richard Henry Stoddard, who will also 
contribute a critica] analysis on Byron’s “ Life 
and Works.” It is said that many poems never 
before issued in an American edition will be 
in and the edition will be strictly lim- 
ited. 


....The London Academy gives the follow- 
ing list of the members of the new Parliament 
who are in any way connected with literature: 
Mr. John Morley,. Mr. Lecky, Mr. James 
Bryce, Mr. A. J. Balfour, Sir R. C. Jebb, Mr. 
Gilbert Parker. Hon. L. Walter Rothschild 
(Articles on Zoology). Sir J. Gorst (Edited 
a New Zealand Paper). Sir Michael Foster 
(Text-Book of Physiology). Mr. George 
Wyndham (Edited North’s Plutarch, Shake- 
speare’s Poems, etc.). Hon. H. D. Elliott 
(Editor of Edinburgh Review). Sir W. R. 
Anson (Law and Custom of the English Con- 
stitution, etc.). Sir Charles Dilke (Proprietor 
Athenaeum, etc.). Mr. L. Harmsworth (Daily 
Mail, etc.). Mr. Henniker Heaton (Newspa- 
per proprietor, Australia). Mr. 
(Editor Roscommon Herald). Mr. P. M. 
Thornton (The Stuart Dynasty, etc.). Mr. F. 
W. Horner (Editor Whitehall Review.) Mr. 
W. R. W. Peel (War correspondent Grzco- 
Turkish War). Mr. Henry Labouchere 
(Truth, etc.). Mr. J.-C. Rickett (The Christ 
That Is To Be, etc.). Sir George Newnes 
(Westminster Gazette, Tit-Bits, etc.). Mr. 
Henry Norman (The Peoples and Politics of 
the Far East, etc.). Sir M. M. Bhownaggree 
(Translated Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands into Gujerati). Dr. T. 
J. Macnamara (Editor of the Schoolmaster). 
Mr. G. M. Brown (Edinburgh publisher). Sir 
L. McIver (Contributor to Imperial Gazetteer 
of India). Sir W. Pearson (Proprietor Sun- 
day Sun). Sir H. Seymour King (Proprietor 
Homeward and Overland Mails). Sir C. Mc- 
Arthur (The Evidences of Natural Religion). 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor (M. A. P., etc.). Mr. W. 
R. Cremer (Editor Arbitrator). Mr. Winston 
Churchill (War Correspondent of The River 
War, &c.). 


Hon. J. Scott-Montagu 
(Times’s Correspondent in Matabele War). 
Sir F. D. Dixon-Hartland (Genealogical and 
Chronological History of the Royal Houses 
of Europe). Sir John Leng (America in 
1876). Mr. W. L. A. Burdett-Coutts (Cor- 
tespondent of the Times). Mr. H. C. Cust 
(Ex-Editor Pall Mall Gazette). Mr. William 
Allan (dA Book of Poems, etc.). Mr. Murray 
Guthrie (Founded The Granta). Mr. S. Bux- 
ton (Handbook to Politics). Mr. T. R. Dewar 
(A Ramble Round the Globe). 
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To make sure of it this time Mr. Clark 
might have himself elected to both the United 
States senatorships in Montana.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. : 


...-A Goon story is told of Miss Ruth Bryan, 
daughter of the erstwhile great William Jen- 
nings Bryan. She started to school one morn- 
ing not long ago, and after a desperate run 
for a street:car, finally succeeded in catching 
it. As she took her seat she gasped, ‘ Well, 
I’m glad one of the family can run for some- 
thing and get it.”"—The Review. 


....LONDON, December 13.—Mr. Powell 
William, the former Financial Secretary of 
the War Office, answering a question in the 
House of Commons to-day, said that 182,460 
horses and mules had been landed in South 
Africa during the war. Mr. Timothy M. 
Healy’s interpellation as to the number of 
asses sent to South Africa was not answered. 
—Cable to the Evening Post. 


....WH~AT Is A Basy.—The prince of wails; 
an inhabitant of Lapland; the morning caller, 
noonday crawler, midnight brawler; the only 
precious possession that never excites envy; 
a key that opens the heart of all classes, the 
rich and poor alike, in all countries; a stranger 
with unspeakable cheek, that enters a house 
without a stitch to his back, and is received 
bog open arms by every one.—London Tid- 

tts. 


....EVOLUTION OF A LEeMon.—Chapter I.— 
“ What is your name, little boy?” asked the 
teacher. “ Johnny Lemon,” answered the boy. 
And it was so recorded on the roll. Chapter 
II.—‘‘ What is your name?” the high school 
teacher inquired. “ John Dennis Lemon,” re- 
plied the big boy. Which was duly entered. 
Chapter III.—“‘ Your name, sir,” said the 
college dignitary. ‘J. Dennison Lemon,” re- 
sponded the young man who was about to 
enroll himself as a student. Inscribed in ac- 
cordance therewith. Chapter IV.—‘‘ May I 
ask your name?” queried the society editor 
of the Daily Bread. ‘Jean D’Ennice Le 
Mon,” replied the swell personage in the opera 
box. And it was duly jotted down.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinkin’ there’s a 
likely job for you 

Down in York; I hear there’s milkin’ of the 
public cow to dew. 


Cynthia, Cynthia, I’ve been thinkin’ there 
might be a chanst for me. 

See they want a few new sheriffs, I’m a likely 
one, I be. 


Reuben, Reuben, I’ve been thinkin’ maybe you 
ain’t larnt the way 

That they milk that tiger critter; do you think 
he’s gentle, hey? 


Cynthia, Cynthia, I’ve been thinkin’ I would 
stan’ a broken head 
Just to club a Wall Street broker onct afore 
the old man’s dead. 
—New York Journal, 





EDITORIALS. 


The Appeal of Buddhism to 
Christendom. 


AN extraordinary event has occurred 
in the history of Buddhism, we may say 
in the history of the religions of the 
world. It is an event unparalleled dur- 
ing the twenty-five centuries since Gaut- 
ama, and we can recall nothing analogous 
in the history of other world-religions. It 
is an address, which is an appeal, from 
the united Presidents, or Chief Bishops, 
of the various conservative and reformed 
sects of Buddhism, in Japan, the chief 
seat of Buddhism, “‘ To All the Ecclesias- 
tics of the World,” engaged in mission- 
ary work in China—that is, to the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Christendom, 
since it is only Christianity that is send- 
ing missionaries to China. There have 
been only three great missionary world- 


religions, Buddhism, Christianity. and 
Mohammedanism. Here the oldest of 
the three, through its best accredited rep- 
resentatives, addresses the next oldest, on 
the subject of its duties to the people of 


China. 
event. It deserves most careful atten- 
tion. It illustrates the coming together 
of humanity. It well befits the closing 
weeks of the century and well deserves 
consideration on its last Christmas day. 
Before we consider its message, we 
may notice a little further its source, pos- 
sibly with some humiliation. It is signed 
by the six Presidents ‘of the six sects, 
representing the “Great Japan Bud- 
dhists’ Union.” Let us imagine an official 
answer sent to it from the chief authori- 
ties—we will not say of one hundred and 
fifty, but of the six chief Christian sects— 
we will not say of the world, but of the 
United States. Can we imagine it— 
Cardinal Gibbons, Presiding Bishop 
Clark, and the presiding officers for the 
year of the Baptist, Methodist, Lutheran 
and Presbyterian sects, signing their 
names together to a reply? We fear we 
have not reached such Christian unity. 
Now for the substance of the Address. 
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It is, we repeat, an extraordinary . 


It begins in the most courteous way, by 
speaking very lightly of the little that 
Japanese Buddhism has done in the way 
of mission work in China, and very 
strongly of what Christianity has done. 
The signers express themselves as hum- 
bled by the contrast. They admire the 
self-sacrificing character of the Christian 
missionaries and recognize their great 
success. Their courtesy partly explains 
the warmth of their recognition and ap- 
proval, but what they say is far from be- 
ing chiefly compliment. Japanese Bud- 
dhism has been sending its missionaries to 
China, and yet not many, while Christen- 
dom has sent many and has done much. 
They say of the missionaries : 

“They have not only succeeded in estab- 
lishing churches in every territory and dis- 
tributing their preachers in the various prov- 
inces, but also secured, by dint of unremitting 
efforts, suitable machinery for the salvation 
of the souls of the Chinese people, by estab- 
lishing schools, libraries, hospitals, poor asy- 
lums, orphanages, kindergartens, printing as 
well as publishing offices, all of them abso- 
lutely indispensable for the development of 
civilization. The brilliant success 
they secured by the missionaries in China the 
world cannot for a moment doubt.” 

. But to their message. When we have 
listened to its praises, its suggestions of 
exceptional failures to come up to the 
ideal set, and the statement of the prin- 
ciples of self-sacrificing love. which is the 
center of all true religion, we reach the 
suggestion of two duties that should con- 
trol all ecclesiastical authorities in their 
mission work during this “ Chinese emer- 
gency.” The first is thus expressed: 

“That the ecclesiastical authorities in the 
world should exercise their influence in re- 
straining the missionaries in China from pro- 
ceedings which are likely to create suspicion 
on the part of the Chinese as to the existence 


of their secret connection with the prado 


policy of their own countries. They sho 

for example, be withheld from inducing their 
own governments to carry out schemes con- 
ducive to successful aggrandizement at the 
expense of China, on the plea of persecution 
inflicted—a’ plea frequently resorted to when- 
ever more or less suffering has been inflicted 
on them by the Chinese. or should they be 
allowed to claim compensation for damages 
incurred as they have hitherto done, for noth- 
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ing can be more incompatible with the true 
principles of religion.” 


This point the signers illustrate by stat- 
ing that when, during these troubles, one 
of their temples has been destroyed in 
Amoy, they have definitely renounced 
all claim to be reimbursed for the loss 
sustained. 

The second suggestion is: 


“To withhold the missionaries in China 
from all forms of procedure which might pos- 
sibly be regarded as disturbing the social in- 
stitutions of China. They must, in fact, be 
prohibited from any line of conduct subversive 
of the ancient customs and manners of China, 
or derogatory of her laws or liable to be recog- 
nized as producing abuses of misprision 
through partiality displayed toward the con- 
verts as against non-believers—proceedings 
which can in no way be reconciled with . the 
legitimate doctrine of religion. True, the 
Chinese civilization is as yet rudimentary, and 
improvements may, in many respects, be 
necessary in the customs and manners of the 
country. Still, nothing can be a greater mis- 
take on the part of foreigners than to attempt 
to overthrow the whole organization at one 
blow, with a view to substituting their own 
customs and manners.” 


These two points deserve great consid- 
eration. Their presentation does honor 
to Japanese Buddhism. It shows that in 
Japan, as in the United States, the reli- 
gious sentiment of the people condemns a 
policy of vengeance, and that the inter- 
ests of the Chinese people are first con- 
sidered. . It brings to view the common 


ethical basis in the conscience of all men, . 


which underlies their religions. It gives 
ground for some little self-examination 
on the side of Christendom. There has 
been “ aggrandizement at the expense of 
China, on the plea of persecutions in- 
flicted ;” and Germany’s seizure of Kiao- 
Chau, on the complaint of Bishop 
Anzer, is the last example. There has 
been “ partiality displayed toward’ con- 
verts,” which has greatly angered the 
Chinese people. These evils the Japan- 
ese Buddhists have seen, and they 
justly condemn them. We applaud this 
appeal; we rejoice in it, and we trust it 
may be properly answered. 

It is hardly feasible for the Christian 
sects of the world to formulate a reply; 
but may not the “ Ecclesiastics ” of this 
country engaged in mission work in 
China do this? There will be no diffi- 
culty about our Catholic brethren, for 
the American Catholics have no mission- 
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aries in China, nor, we are sorry to say, 
in any other foreign country, so far as 
we know. But why cannot the American 
missionary society longest in the Chinese 
field call a conference of the various mis- 
sion boards, and prepare and transmit a 
reply, equally courteous, and equally in- 
fused with the spirit of humanity, which 
shall utter authoritatively the voice, at 
least of Protestant Christendom, on these 
great subjects? 


ed 


“Is There a Santa Claus?” 


WE all remember when this doubt first 
peered at us over the sky line of our faith. 
It came at a time when our conscious- 
ness and bounded by the halos of patron 
saints (all children have Catholic souls!) 
and we could still hear the faint laughter 
of our good fairies. We believed in the 
pot of gold at the other end of our rain- 
bow. The North Pole where Santa Claus 
lived was a fair green meadow sur- 
rounded by an aurora borealis and flow- 
ing with milk and honey so far as we 
were conce:ned. The tears that we shed 
were transient, falling like drops of rain 
from April skies; and our hearts were 
still so light that we could have sailed 
astride Omar Khayyam’s famous bubble 
without breaking it. 

We were ethical in those days, rather 
than orthodox; our creed included more 
divinities than any man will vouch for; 
and the question of Santa Claus’s iden- 
tity was our first theological difficulty. It 
was a matter to be settled at once. We 
could not remain in doubt concerning the 
one to whom we prayed our first prayer 
of faith through the fiery furnace of the 
family chimney: Agnosticism might 
overtake us later on, but then our young 
hearts resisted it as white blossoms close 
their petals against the dark. To the 
grown-up people about us he might be a 
jolly old tramp, half-mythical, half-di- 
vine, or even a dogma; but to us he was 
the dearest of all realities. If there was 
a Santa Claus we were secure. We could 
face the rounding years with hope’ and 
confidence ; but if there was no such pro- 
vision made for our superfluous faith we 
would be obliged to readjust ourselves to 
the existing order of the universe—a cold 


and distant order that swept in mighty 
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circles far beyond our reach. The God 
of our fathers was ever present, to be 
sure, shaping our eternities in the hollow 
of his hand; but who would work mir- 
acles for our present good if we lost the 
patron saint of our childhood? Who in- 
deed would play the part of intermediate 
deity to our little tadpole souls if there 
were no Santa Claus? 

People grown old enough to work out 
their own salvation could not appreciate 
our helplessness. The anxiety we felt 
did not meet with proper respect. Our 
inquiries were either smiled at or an- 
swered in an esoteric language which 
was beyond our comprehension, and, if 
it did not corfirm our worst fears, in- 
creased our uneasiness. 

We sulked like young larks beneath a 
cloudy sky. We became wicked, like an 
orphan nation suddenly bereft of its gods 
and institutions. Our faith shrunk as 
when a morning glory looks upon the sun. 
Our doubts enlarged upon us, and we 
soured into miniatures of despair. We 
gave up our reindeer with a sigh. We 
looked at the North Pole upon our tear- 
stained map (an area that we had here- 
tofore regarded as sacred), and sneered 
wisely. If there was no Santa Claus 
there could be no North Pole !—when we 
set our heads to it we could be as logical 
as any other materialists. 

Carlyle said that if the stars shone only 
once in a thousand years men would ap- 
preciate them more than they do; and 
‘when we stared at the prosaic world 
about us, sadly reflecting that never 
again, not even in a thousand years, 
would Santa Claus risk his identity to 
cram a few sweets into our worldly wise 
stocking, we were like men who had lost 
their stars forever. 

This doubt of Santa Claus marked the 
beginning of our downfall from the high 
estate of childhood. We were never the 
same afterward. Our good fairies stared 
at us reproachfully from remote dis- 
tances. The funnel of our chimney be- 
came commonplace; and we _ became 
merely secular; losing sight of our di- 
vinities one by one as we traveled fur- 
ther from the fireside where Santa Claus 
performed our first miracles. But every 
man of us recalls with compassion the 
woful countenance of the little boy that 
he used to be when he first looked up sus- 
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piciously. into the old wise-faced world, 
and asked, anxiously : 

“ Mister, is there a Santa Claus, really 
and truly?” ig 


Simplicity of Life. 


Bishop Potter has again vindicated the 
great profession which he adorns against 
the charge of cowardly inactivity. The 
world rightly expects its ministers of re- 
ligion to lead fearlessly and wisely in all 
movements for the moral regeneration of 
society. But too often this expectation 
is disappointed. Timid clericals have 
been known to fall in behind a firing line 
of laymen of bolder moral courage than 
their own. 

Almost simultaneously with his telling 
attack upon the criminal police adminis- 
tration of New York City, Bishop Potter 
has driven a lance into the heart of the 
greatest wickednessof modern times—the 
worship of material wealth. In_ sub- 
stance, he says that the confirmed elect, 
no less than the unbaptized sinners, have 
made wealth their god, and render to it 
the only real devotion that they pay to any 
deity ; and he calls on all, the sinnners and 
the elect, to repent. The twentieth cen- 
tury must see wealth no longer adored, 
but made the servant of mankind. It 
must see men of every theological convic- 
tion, the Christian and the Jew, the 
Buddhist and the Mohammedan, the mys- 
tic and the ritualist, the dogmatist and the 
agnostic, forswearing the materialism 
which too long has been a real belief un- 
derlying their nominal creeds, and turn- 
ing anew to the God who is a spirit, in- 
finite and eternal, and who can be wor- 
shiped only in spirit and in truth. 

Concretely—and it is one of the chief 
merits of our good bishop that he has the 
habit of being concrete and explicit—Dr. 
Potter says that the American people 
must adopt a simpler mode of life. In- 
stead of squandering their wealth in 
senseless extravagance, or in debauching 
themselves with luxury, they must devote 
it to education, to culture and to morality. 
They must clean their streets, they must 
rebuild their tenements, they must ennoble 
and adorn their public places, they must 
make their municipal buildings enduring 
by beautiful instead of vulgar structures, 
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they must pay their taxes instead.of pay- 
ing lawyers to conceal their property, 
they must pay liberally those who spend 
lives in the service of truth, decency and 
justice instead of incontinently bribing 
legislatures, venal voters and corrupt ad- 
' ministrative officers. Bishop Potter does 
not use all these phrases, but he plainly 
means all these things. We have con- 
densed his meaning. 

But when we ask ourselves just how 
we are to return to simplicity of life, we 
encounter serious difficulties. A few de- 
tails only are clear. Nearly all well-to-do 
Americans are shortening their lives by 
overfeeding. A return to simplicity of 
diet would be as sincerely approved by 
honest doctors as by honest moralists. 
Americans generally, whether well-to-do 
or poor, are wickedly extravagant in 
dress, and yet they are not by any means 
an altogether well-dressed people. Our 


passion for incessant change, our cring- 
ing subserviency to modistes, dressmakers 
and tailors who, for the most part, are 
preposterous fools, our lack of artistic 
sense, and, above all, of independence, 
conspire to render us ridiculous to any 


true Philosopher of Clothes. 

Some other details also may be clear, 
especially our expenditures to impress 
our neighbors, but there remains a great 
realm of uncertainty. Are we to find 
simplicity by the easy method of doing 
without? Are we to cut off expenditures 
for household construction and furnish- 
ing? Are we, like Puritans and Qua- 
kers, to deny ourselves pictures, music, 
opera houses and theaters? Shall we 
cease to build parlor cars and to serve 
meals en route? Shall we read only 
Milton and the Bible? Shall we tell 
Tolstoi and all his brother novelists to 
stop wasting their time with pen and 
paper, and to put in a full day’s work on 
the farm? 

Such questions have only to be asked 
to reveal the impossibility of a return to 
simplicity by the short and easy road of 
self-denial. There is only one other 
road, and that is the wonderfully difficult 
one of sincerity. _But already we think 
we see thousands of American men and 
women, weary of social struggles that 
have profited them nothing, turning their 
steps into the narrow and rugged way. 
The path of sincerity will lead us, if we 
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can continue in it, to the only attainable 
simplicity of life. 

For, if we were sincere there are four 
things which we should néver do. We 
should never buy things that we do 
not want. We should never willingly, 
or through mere indifference, buy things 
that are not genuine. We should never 
try to do things that we know we cannot 
do or have not time to do. And we 
should never do things that we do not 
want to do and are under no moral obli- 
gation to do, just because other people do 
them and ask us to do them. If we all 
observed these four rules of sincerity we 
should discover that simplicity of life is, 
after all, an attainable ideal. 

Not one human being in a million takes 
the trouble to learn from his cash account 
what proportion of his purchases consists 
of objects for which he has no conceiv- 
able use ; which yield him neither comfort 
nor deligiit; which are merely household 
nuisances and a weariness to his eyes. 
Not so sweeping a condemnation can now 
be passed upon our habits with respect to 
the quality of the things that we buy. 
At this point the tide at last has turned. 
There is a growing disposition through- 
out the American population to get, 
whenever possible, the well made product 
instead of the ill made. The article made 
upon a personal order, and under per- 
sonal direction, for the personal use of the 
buyer, instead of the article “made to 
sell” to any uncritical buyer, is now in 
common demand. 

Most of all would our lives be simpli- 
fied and our unjustifiable expenses cut 
off if we could discipline ourselves to 
observe our own personal limitations. 
This is the age of organizations, and we 
have fallen into the habit of belonging 
to more organizations than we can 
possibly serve with honesty or efficiency. 
We “lend” our names to worthy enter- 
prises, well knowing that we cannot per- 
sonally scrutinize their management, and 
that therefore we cannot honestly answer 
a question as to their success or failure, 
Far better would it be if each of us, tak- 
ing inventory of his talents, of his family 
and professional duties, of his strength 
and his time, would throw himself ear- 
nestly and fearlessly into the workof some 
one organization for reform, for philan- 
thropy, or for research, and courageously 
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say No to all other well-meaning tempt- 
ers. We believe that men and women 
of the twentieth century will discover and 
admit that this is the only honest course. 


re 
An Indian Policy. 


THe Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in his Annual Report has outlined a “ pol- 
icy ” to be pursued with the Indians, such 
as he advocated at Mohonk. It relates 
to the discontinuance of rations, the dis- 
tribution of tribal annuity funds and the 
restriction of leasing of Indian allot- 
ments. The first and third are matters 
of administration ; the second will require 
legislation. We hope Commissioner 
Jones will devote the next four years to 
putting his sensible ideas into effect. 

He reports over 45,000 Indians, two- 
fifths of them Sioux, who are regularly 
supplied with rations by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of from $6 to $36 per 
capita per annum, or in the aggregate 
about one and one-quarter million dol- 
lars a year. Of course, this is not, and 
is not intended to be, sufficient to feed 
the receptive Indian in comfortable idle- 
ness, especially with his improvident hab- 
its. But it is sufficient to keep him a de- 
pendent and a very dissatisfied one—an 
ignoble being as compared with the inde- 
pendent hunter which he was and the 
self-supporting farmer or herder which 
he may become. 

The Commissioner frankly admits that 
the rule that an Indian shall render a la- 
bor equivalent of some sort for every ra- 
tion received is largely disregarded, 
which is exactly where the reform should 
begin. Granted that there are many res- 
ervations where farming opportunities 
are discouragingly insufficient owing to 
lack of water or good soil, or a kindly 
climate, yet it is possible to make a self- 
respecting, industrious community of In- 
dians by substituting Paul’s rule for the 
indiscriminate issuing of food supplies. 
As the Commissioner says: 


“ The policy of reducing rations and issuing 
them only in return for labor should be strictly 
enforced, while those who have been educated 
in Indian schools should be made to depend 
entitely upon their own resources.” 


The leasing of Indian allotments is 
coming to be as disastrous to Indian man- 


hood as the doling oyt of Government 
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rations. It creates a “landlord class” 
among Indians with its evils aggravated 
by the fact that the landlord is ignorant, 
and is considered legitimate prey by his 
more or less unscrupulous tenants. An 
Indian leases his house and farm, returns 
to his teepee and lives there in idleness, 
his only effort being to collect his rents 
or get overcredit at the stores on the 
strength of his prospective income. The 
annual statistics of the Indian Bureau 
are beginning to show a falling off in 
farm products raised by Indians directly 
due to the abuse of the privilege of leas- 
ing their lands. 

The only remedy is either to stiffen 
up the limp law which now allows the 
leasing of an allotment whenever there is 
any “ inability” on the part of the al- 
lottee to improve it, or to stiffen up the 
agent so that he will refuse to recom- 
mend a lease unless the allottee is by age, 
or otherwise, absolutely disqualified to 
work his land. 

In fact, as in almost everything else 
pertaining to the Indian service, the final 
remedy is with the agent. If the right 
man is looked for and found and kept, he 
will know his Indians, and will regulate 
their leases so that they shall do the most 
good or the least mischief possible. But 
what can be expected under a home rule 
policy, when those who covet occupancy 
of the best Indian lands at the lowest pos- 
sible rates are the personal friends or fel- 
low townsmen of the agent ? 

The invested funds of Indian tribes 
yield an income of more than a million 
and a half dollars a year in addition to 
revenues from grazing and other sources. 
This is paid them, mostly in cash, in sums 
ranging from fifty cents to $255 per cap- 
ita per annum. A payment of only fifty 
cents a year requires the making of a roll 
and the assembling of the Indians, and 
involves at least a great waste of time, 
while a payment of $50 or more a quar- 
ter to every man, woman and child (as © 
is the case with the Osages) paralyzes 
industry and piles up debts, inviting to 
shiftlessness on the one hand and plunder 
on the other. The immediate result of 
the distribution among Indians of the 
principal of their invested funds would 
doubtless be worse. No small part of the 
money would go to gamblers and other 

sharks, and a considerable portion would 
be squandered on articles of luxury, or of 
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little permanent value. Nevertheless, the 
Commissioner recommends the breaking 
up of tribal funds as the logical accom- 
paniment of the breaking up of tribal res- 
ervations. He proposes: 


“To provide for the gradual extinction of 
these funds. This is to be done by setting 
aside a sufficient sum to maintain the reserva- 
tion schools as they now exist for a definite 
period of years—say twenty-one—and then 
dividing the balance per capita and paying to 
each member of the tribe between certain ages 
and to each one who shall thereafter arrive at 
the proper age his or her share thereof, proper 
provision to be made for the disposition of the 
shares of the old and incompetent and ex- 
cepted ages.” 


We hope the Commissioner will begin 
to carry out his suggestion by selecting 
say half a dozen tribes, and asking Con- 
gress to give the necessary authority for 
dividing up their common funds. These 
funds may better be wasted once for all 
than be continual obstruction in the path 
of the Indian toward individuality and 
citizenship. 

The schools have enrolled 26,451 pu- 
pils during the year, and have had an 
average attendance of 21,568. Eighty- 
three per cent. are in Government schools, 
which show an increase for the year of 
1,412 pupils. It is interesting to note 
that for 19 years the increase in the num- 
ber of Indians in school has been about 
1,000 a year. Omitting those who are 
disqualified by ill health or similar cause, 
and those who have married very young, 
it may be said that only about 8,000 of 
the available Indian school population 
are now unreached. 

The attempt to put Indian children into 
public schools by offering to such 
schools for each Indian child cared for a 
compensation of $10 per pupil per quar- 
ter, based on average attendance, has not 
met with the success anticipated when it 
was originated in the Indian Bureau nine 
years ago. Only 246 Indian children 
were enrolled during the past year in 22 
public schoolsthe smallest number since 
1894. Most of them are among the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho allottees in Okla- 
homa and the Omaha allottees in Ne- 
braska. Yet eventually all purely In- 
dian schools supported by the Govern- 
ment must cease, and Indians, like white 
people, must look to the public school for 
the free tuition of their children. This 
excellent plan must therefore be perse- 


vered in. Its success depends upon the 
interest which the white citizens of a 
community are willing to take in the ed- 
ucation of their Indian neighbors. 


as 


German Responsibility for the 
Chinese Outbreak. 


NowHERrE else has the Chinese im- 
broglio aroused comment and con- 
troversy equal to that which the problem 
has excited in Germany. It has become 
the burning question of the hour in leg- 
islative, journalistic, religious and po- 
litical circles, and has produced a litera- 
ture that is growing at a phenomenal 
rate. It is very evident from the whole 
trend and tendency of the discussions 
that the Germans have not a good con- 
science in the matter. It is regarded 
as self-evident that the Chinese have in- 
augurated their anti-Christian crusade 
not without provocation; and public in- 
terest is largely concerned with finding 
the person to whom it can say, “ Thou art 
the man!” ‘Taking the cue chiefly from 
the interviews and articles of Herr von 
Brandt, who for many years represented 
Germany in China, for whose people he 
expressed a sovereign contempt, and 
who declared that two-thirds of the trou- 
bles which come before the political rep- 
resentatives of the western Powers are 
caused by the Protestant missionaries, 
the press of Germany has in general 
made a determined onslaught on these 
men. Brandt’s position on this problem 
is substantially that of other German 
travelers, who declare that the Catholic 
missionaries are much better helps to 
colonization projects and the establish- 
ment of trade than are the Protestants, 
because the latter confine themselves to 
religious interests, while the Catholics, 
emphasizing industries, work hand in 
hand with the political powers in estab- 
lishing trade and business. It was for 
these reasons that Wissmann declared 
that in Uganda the Catholic workers were 
far more efficient than the Protestants, 
and it is for this reason, too, that the 
Catholic mission prelates and leaders 


‘have, ever since Germany began its cci- 


onization schemes, been persone grate 
at Court. What therefore Lord Salis- 
bury in England almost hesitated to whis- 
per has in Germany been proclaimed 
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from the housetops, and the Protestant 
missionaries have been pronounced the 
chief cause of the troubles in China, on 
the ground that they are overzealous; 
that they lack practical wisdom ; that they 
violate the most sacred feelings of the 
Chinese and cannot adapt themselves to 
the thought and the life of the people as 
their rivals in the Catholic fold can. 

These persistent attacks have called 
out very weighty replies from Professor 
Warneck. and Pastor Horbart, the latter 
of whom brings forward a profusion of 
documentary evidence that is quite turn- 
ing the tide. His brochure is an “ Open 
Letter ” addressed to Bishop von Anzer, 
who for twenty years has been in charge 
of the Catholic missions in the South 
Shantung province, where on the first of 
November, 1897, the two Catholic mis- 
sionaries, Nies and Heule, were mur- 
dered by a mob belonging to the sect, 
“ Big Knife,” which action led to the oc- 
cupation of Kiaochau by the Germans. 
From official documents, quoted here in 
great profusion, and largely from state- 
ments published by Anzer himself, the 
author furnishes what is seemingly con- 
clusive proof that it was this Catholic 
dignitary who induced the German Gov- 
ernment to make this assault on the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire, and that 
the actions of the Germans in appropriat- 
ing these districts are among the leading 
causes that have produced the Chinese 
bitter onslaught on all foreigners. An- 
zer himself was in Holland at the time 
when the missionaries were murdered. 
What he did he himself states’ in these 
words: 


“The awful news of the murder of the 
missionaries came to me while at Steil, where 
the General Chapter was being held. My first 
step was to commune with God. My next 
step was to hasten to the high Protector of 
the Catholic Church in China, His Majesty 
the German Emperor. I asked him for his ef- 
ficient protection for my co-laborers and my 
fold. The answer came—and you know what 
it was—namely, Kiaochau! ” 


The fact that this district was occupied 
at the request of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary bishop is corroborated by the 
speech made by the present Chancellor 
von Biilow in the German Parliament, 
February 8th, 1898, who said: 

“After the German Empire had assumed 


the protectorate over the Catholic missions in 
Shantung, it was not only its duty, but was 
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an honor to it, to exercise this privilege; atid. 
the greatest ‘influence on the actions of the 
Government was exercised by the head of 
these missions, Bishop Anzer, who most un- 
equivocally declared that the seizing of Kiao- 
chau was a question of life and death for the 
continuation of the Chinese missionary work.” 


From other sources this fact is fully 
corroborated. Thus in the Annual Re- 
port of the Mission Society of Steil, we 
read : 

“ After the murder of the missionaries, the 
Reverend Bishop Anzer at once hastened to 
Berlin, to ask for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment, the Emperor received him gracious- 
ly, and at once ordered several war vessels to 
the Bay of Kiaochau.” 


The Catholic press at that time and la- 
ter has again and again reported with 
pride the pronounced influence which 
Anzer exercised in this matter—e. g., the 
Cologne Volkszeitung, March toth, 1898, 
says: 

“In the whole Kiaochau matter the Cath- 
clic Bishop [Anzer] was in a condition to ren- 
der the Government the greatest possible serv- 
ice. 

From these same sources the author of 
the pamphlet has produced an abundance 
of information to show that nothing had 
so decided an influence on the Chinese 
hatred of foreigners as the occypation of 
Kiaochau by the Germans. Anzer open- 
ly declares that this step led to the mur- 
der of thousands of Christians. Among 
other things, he says: 


“The first and chief cause of the persecu- 
tion of the Christians in China was the occu- 
pation of Kiaochau. This act offended the 
Chinese national pride to the quick. It led 
to other similar acts. Port Arthur, Wei Hai 
Wei followed, and the western press began to 
speak about the division of China. The Gov- 
ernor of Shantung has described the situation 
in a nutshell as follows: ‘ Because the mission- 
aries were murdered the Germans came; then 
came Kiaochau, and then came all the rest!’ 
Then, turning to me, he said: ‘ You called the 
Germans; and if these had not come, the Kiao- 
chau, Port Arthur and other places would not 
be in foreign hands. You are guilty in all these 
things.’ ” 


Li Hung Chang, who has for years 
been a personal friend of Anzer, said to 
him: 

“The affair in South Shantung caused the 
occupation of Kiaochau. This fact has more 
than anything else embittered the people 
against the missions and the Christians, The 
riots that followed were only what could be 
expected.” 

Anzer himself says in reference to the 
consequences of this act by the Germans: 
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“In this way the whole mission work in the 
center and west of China, which includes about 
30,000 Christians, has been destroyed.” 


One of the special causes that embit- 
tered the Chinese was the exorbitant de- 
mands made as expiation for the murder 
done by a few fanatics. In addition to 


the death of the culprits, the following 
sums had to be paid: 


Expiation money 
Seven smaller churches, 
dences ” 


or 


This is equivalent to $169,000, and Anzer 
glories in having through the German 
Government compelled the Chinese au- 
thorities to pay this enormous sum. 

There can be no doubt that the Ger- 
man occupation of Kiaochau was the 
principal cause of the Chinese ‘outbreak ; 
but that Bishop Anzer had been so ac- 
tive in securing this action was not gen- 
erally understood. The one safe and 
right rule for missionaries is to keep out 
of political disturbances. 


& 


The Senate has passed 
one amendment to the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
and two others are likely to be passed 
this week. These amendments would 
virtually annul the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and leave the canal in the hands 
of the United States, to the practical ex- 
clusion of all rights of neutrality, and 
presumably give us the right to fortify 
it against all comers. We cannot expect 
that Great Britain will accept the treaty 
with these amendments. She will pre- 
fer to stand on the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, which is still binding on us, and 
which definitely gives both countries 
equal rights and forbids either to acquire 
territory. In some way this treaty ought 
to be terminated, but the only proper 
way is by mutual consent. The Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty differs from the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty in that it allows the 
United States to own and operate the 
canal, but in the unamended text it re- 
tains the neutrality provisions. These 
are what the amendments would remove. 
We trust that Secretary Hay will not 
take umbrage at the action of the Sénate 


The Senate 
and the Canal 
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and resign, as the papers suggest he may. 
He honors his position, and he is much 
needed in it as long. as we are engaged in 
the Chinese negotiations. No American 
can review without pride the attitude of 
our Government toward China during 
these last six months. We still think 
that the Senate ought to have ratified the 
treaty in its original form. The pending 
amendments of the committee should not 
be added to the one already adopted, as 
to the scope of which there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. 
& 


Ex-President We mee only thank 
Harrison’s Rebuke ex-President Harri- 

son for his noble ut- 
terance about Porto Rico in an address 
before the students of Michigan Uni- 
versity. His position is precisely that 
which we have constantly maintained, 
and he has expounded it with great force. 
He holds that those who live in our terri- 
tory must be citizens, not subjects. He 
recognizes the right of annexation, but 
declares that annexation carries with it 
citizen rights. He wants no expansion 
that brings us subjects instead of citi- 
zens. He deeply regrets the legislation 
which provides different tariff laws for 
Porto Rico from those for the rest of the 
country, and he is indignant that finan- 
cial considerations should have con- 
trolled this action. He says: 


“A gentleman wrote me that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to pass the Porto Rican tariff 
to protect the beet-sugar business. I thanked 
him; but I could not see that it referred to the 
question. The fact that we give all the money 
secured by the tariff back to Porto Rico does 
not affect the question. It did not satisfy our 
fathers when it was proposed to expend the 
money derived from the Stamp Act in this 
country.” 


a 


It is difficult to under- 
stand the reason for the 
annen long delay in the Chinese 
negotiations. Every little while we hear 
that the Powers have come to an agree- 
ment, and then before that can be put into 
effect there comes a hitch—some ambas- 
sador has not -received his instructions, 
or some change is called for requiring a 
reconsideration of the whole scheme. 
This time it is the English Minister—who 
feports that London is not quite satisfied; 


The Chinese 
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with what is not stated, altho there are 
suggestions that it is a mere verbal objec- 
tion that is urged. All this raises again 
the question whether it would not be bet- 
ter to transfer the negotiations to some 
other capital. There are a good many 
things to be said in favor of this. It may 
be doubted whether the Ministers are 
really the ones who are best qualified for 
the conduct of the negotiations. They 
have made it very manifest at times that 
the experiences of the siege have made a 
deep impression on them, and it is nat- 
urally difficult for them to discuss terms 
with that dispassionateness which is es- 
sential. The air of Peking also is full 
of rumors, so that it is not always easy 
to see the situation as clearly as at a dis- 
tance, which permits some clarifying of 
the atmosphere. Another and possibly 
more important reason is that at some 
other capital it will be easier to insure 
that different claims receive just consid- 
eration. At present several minor Pow- 
ers are credited with equal authority 
with those having greater interests. 
There is no justice in placing Belgium, 
Austria and Italy on a par with the 
United States, Great Britain and Russia. 
Yet practically they are on such a level. 
The almost inevitable result is that, hav- 
ing little or nothing at stake themselves, 
they use their votes as a lever to secure 
favors in other matters. This sort of 
diplomatic brokerage is well known, and 
is not always conducive of the best re- 
sults. It could not probably be avoided 
altogether in any place, but it will be 
minimized when it comes into the full 
light of open negotiations. Would not 
Washington be a good place? Our Gov- 
ernment is most impartial, and the Minis- 
ters here least ‘subject to outside influ- 


ence. 
x] 


Principles in-™ if ee ere eae 
Colonization ‘ge t© be utterly ashamed of 

the American’ people 
and of the American Government if any 
such principles could be propounded as 
controlling our policy in our new posses- 
sions as are announced and defended in 
the Deutsche Kolonialzeitung, the repre- 
sentative organ of the body of men who 
really control the German Government’s 
policy in its African colonies. Among 
these salient citations are found the fol- 
lowing words: 
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“We need to make the n serviceable 
for our own economical political purposes. We 
go to Africa to conquer, and ideal and moral 
purposes have no part and portion in our col- 
onization schemes. We are not the angels of 
peace who come to bring a blessing, but a hard 
curse drives us on to a never ending battle, 
to the destruction of the weak. In this strug- 
gle the first right is assigned to might ; and be- 
hind might only stand humanity, Christianity, 
morality. The colonies have not been estab- 
lished for the benefit of the blacks; we do not 
spend millions for them; we do not want to 
benefit them. They are for our own purposes.” 


Again the same periodical says: 


’“For the regular colony politiciati it is a 
matter of absolute indifference whether he at- 
tains his purpose of utilizing the natives for his 
own purposes through Christianity or through 
Islam. But as it is easier to rule over Chris- 
tianized natives than over Moslem, it is to our 
interest to encourage Christianity rather than 
Mohammedan propaganda in our colonies.” 


The purpose of the American people in 
making war with Spain, in behalf of 
Cuba, was definitely benevolent ; and we 
believe the same purpose will control our 
policy in Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
And we further believe that such a policy 
is politically and commercially profitable. 
The vengeful “ mailed fist ” does not pay. 


Js 


Lord Rosebery is Lord Rector 
yer ¥ t of Glasgow University, and 
confessedly one of the ablest 
and most cultivated of Englishmen. In 
his Rectoral Address, November 16th, on — 
Questions of Empire, he touched on the 
subject of classical studies, in such a way 
as to show that in Great Britain as well 
as in Germany and the United States the 
supremacy of Greek is passing away: 


“Oxford and Cambridge still exact their 
dole of Latin and Greek. I cannot believe 
from the imperial point of view, having regard 
to the changed conditions of the world, that 
this is necessary, or adequate, or wise. I con- 
cede Latin as a training instrument and a uni- 
versal language. But how about Greek? It 
is, perhaps, the noblest of tongues; it en- 
shrines, perhaps, the noblest of literatures. To 
learned men it is a necessity. But must it be 
a part of the necessary equipment of the ordi- 
nary youth of the nineteenth century, who has 
so much to learn in order to be equal to his 
age? . . . . I pass the Latin grammar with 
a gloomy respect; but I will say that the Greek 
grammar, except in the learned professions, 
seems to me a heavy burden for our Empire, 
subject as it is to eager and intelligent com- 
petition. I think that when our national igno- 
rance of foreign languages has- become not 
merely a by-word, but almost a commercial 
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disaster, we might reconsider part of our edu- 
cational apparatus. . . .” 

Lord Rosebery develops this at some 
length. Our American colleges are fairly 
well awake to this subject. While Greek 
must be studied by students of theology, 
and is essential to scholars, for the ordi- 
nary unscholarly collegian going into 
business it is vastly more important that 
he know other things, and we presume 
that the college of the next century will 
require that every graduate shall learn 
to talk one modern language besides his 
own. o 


Kansas seems to be very 
sensitive about hanging her 
murderers. Forty of them 
remain in prison because the successive 
Governors have not been willing to do 
their duty in signing death-warrants. So 
now Governor Stanley seeks relief by 
suggesting a law providing that the mur- 
derers shall be supported in prison for 
life; and he sends around an inquiry to 
the States which have such a law, asking 
if it has tended to an increase of lynching. 
The question is of little relevancy, as 
these are all States in which there is not, 
and never has been, any tendency to 
mob violence. Under either capital pun- 
ishment or imprisonment for life there 
will be no lynching in Maine, and very 
few murders. It is a much more serious 
matter that such a State as Kansas al- 
lows its laws to be nullified by the refusal 
of the man whose chief duty it is to see 
that they are executed, because of a ten- 
derness about doing a disagreeable duty. 
He disobeys the law and flouts it as really 
as does the mob. 


Kansas 
Murderers 


Js 


What provision we make for our mili- 
tary and naval heroes appears in the case 
of the late Rear-Admiral Philip, the man 
who, in the hour of victory at Santiago, 
said to his battle-stained crew: “ Don’t 
cheer, boys; the poor fellows are dying.” 
No naval officer of rank can lay up 
money, and after his forty years of serv- 
ice his widow is left with only a pension 
of thirty dollars a month. We do not 
wonder that friends are raising an “ Ad- 
miral Philip Memorial Fund ” of $100,- 
000, the income of which will go to the 
support of the widow during her lifetime, 
and then for the support of a Sailors’ 
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Home near Brooklyn Navy Yard, whose 
building was erected through the efforts 
of Admiral Philip. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
receive subscriptions. 


Sd 


One of the three Harvard debaters that 
gained the victory over Yale the other 
day, was Roscoe Conkling Bruce. The 
name did not suggest anything peculiar, 
and we had not happened to see the fact 
referred to until we learned from his pic- 
ture and a biographical sketch of him in 
a colored paper that he is what people 
call a negro, the son of the late Senator B. 
K. Bruce. So not only in Harvard ath- 
letics is a colored man pre-eminent, but 
in intellectual qualities, and none more 
honored by the suffrage of the students. 


a 


If an irade will do it, and that is about 
aii the available assets that she possesses, 
Turkey will have a fine fleet such as will 
place her on an equality with the mari- 
time nations of Europe. The Sultan has 
ordered the fleet reorganized, and has 
commanded the Minister of Marine to re- 
port the necessary measures. For a 
Power whose vessels tumble to pieces 
with rot, and are stopped on the way to 
China for lack of money to buy coal, and 
which pays its international debts out of 
naval contracts, this is a somewhat am- 
bitious undertaking. 

S 


We heartily rejoice in the defeat by the 
Georgia Legislature of the bill to give the 
negro schools no more money than the 
negro taxes provide. We have not be- 
lieved it could pass, altho great efforts 
were made for it. The leading negroes 
of the State made a magnificent fight 
against it, led by the graduates of Atlanta 
University. It is especially hopeful to 
see The Atlanta Constitution speaking 
well of higher education for the negro, 
and making its development an argument 
for the highest education for white youth. 

re 


It is a curious illustration of the ex- 
tent to which Christian ideas have per- 
meated Japanese thought that a Jap- 
anese political paper, commenting upon 
Count Ito’s new party, refers to its lead- 
ers as the “ Twelve Disciples,” and in- 
timates that there may very possibly be 
a traitor among them. 
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Brittle Insurance. 


A CLAUSE in fire policies which is plain- 
ly reasonable and has often proved a 
safeguard to the companies gives them 
the right to settle claims by rebuilding the 
destroyed property instead of paying cash 
to the owner for it. There is a branch 
of insurance, of which the general pub- 
lic hear and know little, that is based en- 
tirely upon replacement and does not set- 
tle claims in cash at all. This is plate 
glass insurance, and if insured glass is 
broken, within the specified conditions, 
the company replaces it. The market 
price of glass is therefore an important 
factor in the loss experience. 

This is not a large or prominent in- 
surance field, and is worked by only a 
small number of companies. Some years 
ago, three had the field to themselves, in 
this part of the country at least, and 
frangibility of temper as well as of the 
material substance insured seemed to be 
a characteristic. The gentlemen con- 
cerned could not get on well together; 
every two of the three companies were 
guilty of bad faith and rate-cutting. 
Compacts were made, and made again, 
with the result usual in compacts; they 
proved brittle, and had to be “ replaced,” 
like shattered glass, with others of their 
kind. Now more have fancied that they 
caught the scent of profits; or, hearing 
the tumult, have reasoned that people 


never quarrel so fiercely as over some-. 


thing to be divided ; so others have come 
in, and just now there are ten companies. 
But the price of glass rose in 1899, and 
replacements have therefore been made 
on a disagreeably increased basis of cost. 
The price of glass has doubled within a 
year and a half, and meanwhile competi- 
tion was slashing down the rates, so that 
the money-making has been on the wrong 
page of the ledger. 

There are two ways for new entrance 
into a business to attract customers: one 
is by new or improved service ; the other 
is by offering a cut upon the current rates 
as found. It is unfortunate that under- 
writing—not to speak now of other lines 
of business—so largely appears unable to 
see any competitive argument except 


offers to cut. So 1899 was a bad year for 
plate glass insurance, and the reckless 
members who ran the knife into rates so 
fiercely that it went further and nearly 
cut their business lives must amend 
themselves. 

# 


The Inevitable End. 


A RECENT incidental mention of the 
United Brethren Mutual Aid of Leb- 
anon, Pa., has prompted a Life agent 
who is new in the field to ask some infor- 
mation about it, which we give here 
rather than privately, since others may be 
interested to know the conclusion. 

Some twenty years ago, this society, 
which started in or about 1870, was do- 
ing more than two-thirds of all business 
reported by the Pennsylvania assessment 
societies. At one time it had an income 
of nearly $600,000, and nearly 14,000 
members. It had realized and invested 
assets. It had the aid of an old religious 
body. It was honest, both in intentions 
and in management. It had the sincer- 
ity of its convictions, altho the convictions 
were mistaken ones. Moreover, it did 
not scale policies and try to cheat claim- 
ants ; it paid what it promised to pay. 

But for that very reason trouble came 
upon it. It held out longer than we ex- 
pected, and was, therefore, cited as tri- 
umphant answer to the warnings given 
about the fallacy of the scheme; but the 
end of even an honest attempt to furnish 
life insurance below cost was inevitable— - 
it might delay somewhat, but come it 
must. 

The latest information we have is the 
very brief fourth annual report of the re- 
ceiver, January 30th last. During the 
year he received $90 from all sources and 
disbursed $22, leaving a balance of 
$2,278 in his hands. The remaining as- 
sets are uncollectible notes taken for as- 
sessments, and a single mortgage re- 

orted to be worth $500; this has been 

oreclosed, and the property will soon be 
disposed of at sheriff’s sale. As soon as 
these matters can be cleared up the re- 
ceiver will file his final account. 

This is all. 


a 





Insurance 


The “ Standard.” 


Tue Manhattan Life announces that 
it will open the century with a 3% in- 
stead of the present 4 per cent. standard 
of reserve on all new business. This is 
in accordance with the trend of the times, 
especially with the slow yet gradual de- 
cline in the rate of interest. A life in- 
surance policy is a contract maturing at 
some future date, which is known within 
limits, but not:exactly. Upon it certain 
premiums are to be received, perhaps un- 
certain in number, perhaps limited. Some 
money must be in hand now in order to 
make the contract safe for the premium- 
payer. This money, called “ reserve,” is 
the sum which, together with the future 
premiums, and all improved at a given 
rate of interest, will equal the face of the 
policy by the date when its payment is 
due. Necessarily, this is not attained in 
every case, for many policies mature 
prematurely ; but necessarily it is attained 
as an average, or the business would be 
disrupted by error in the fundamental 
calculations. An interest rate must be 
assumed, and the “ reserve standard ’— 
in this case the 3% per cent.—is such 
rate. Necessarily, as the assumed inter- 
est declines, the amount of: reserve re- 
quired increases; hence, the lower the 
rate the “higher” the standard. It is 
not meant that the interest rate realized 
is now, or is expected soon to be, no more 
than 3% per cent., and any margin above 
that will be “ to the good ;” but all calcu- 
lations are to be based upon 3%. This 
means either higher premiums or lower 
dividends, for there is no magic in sub- 
stantial life insurance; it is only among 
the ‘assessment societies that power to 
work financial miracles has been claimed. 


rd 


Judicious Neglect 


THe Mutual Reserve Fund Life an- 
nounces with satisfaction the denial by 
the State Attorney-General of the peti- 
tion from a half dozen members, real or 
ostensible, that he institute proceedings 
for the removal of the officers of the as- 
sociation. He refuses to do this, because 
the Superintendent made an examination 
about fifteen months ago and did not dis- 
cover anything which, in his judgment, 
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required any official action on the part of 
the State; the Attorney-General feels 
that he should respect this position, and 
in view of the injurious effects which 
would be certain to follow he believes 
the interests of all concerned will be con- 
served by declining to take the action re- 
quested. 

That a few members have sought dras- 
tic interference by the State hardly 
makes out even a prima facie showing 
against the officers complained of. It 
is always easy to find. a few disgrun- 
tled persons, and always easy to get 
signatures for petitions of even the ex- 
travagant sort; a petition asking Con- 
gress to make Li Hung Chang Supreme 
Dictator over both Americas could prob- 
ably be “numerously signed” without 
difficulty. As for President Burnham 
and his associates, they are doubtless 
making mistakes, but none that are really 
so grave as those of their predecessors, 
and we give them credit for seriously 
trying to escape from the natural conse- 
quences of those past mistakes. We 
have not been ready to predict that they 
will succeed; yet they are certainly enti- 
tled to a fair opportunity, and we have 
seen no reason to suppose that the at- 
tempt could hopefully be transferred to 
other hands. The homely advice against 
swapping horses while crossing a stream 
is apropos. The Mutual Reserve has not 
been denied a very ample share of public 
attention, and the most appropriate as- 
sistance seems now to be to let it alone. 


& 


GrorcE W. PeErkins, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected a trustee of 
the New York Security and Trust Com- 
pany. 


...-In the last issue for November 
(29th). was an article on sex discrimina- 
tion in life insurance. The intention was. 
to make this a complete statement of the 
practice of all the companies as to this 
particular, but by some oversight for 
which no explanation can be given the 
Provident Life and Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia was not included inthe list. That 
company, we are informed, desires to be 
reckoned among the number which make 
no distinction between the sexes as to 
rates-or conditions of insurance, 





FINANCIAL, 


Financial Eminence of New 
York. 


A COMMANDING position in the money 
markets of the world has been held by 
New York in the year now almost com- 
pleted. Among the most significant 
events in the history of American finance 
have been the recent applications of sev- 
eral European governments to our bank- 
ers and investors for loans, and the 
quick and full responses which these ap- 
plicants have received. What are the 
causes that have given to the financial 
center of the United States this eminence 
and this new power in the field of inter- 
national money exchanges? First of all, 
confidence, by which American energy 
has been stimulated to display itself and 
to develop to the utmost our industrial 
resources. This confidence has been 
based mainly upon the result of the elec- 
tions in November, 1898, the enactment 
of the Gold Standard law in March last, 
the continuing enormous excess of ex- 
ports over imports, the invasion of Euro- 
pean and other foreign markets by our 
manufacturers, and the emphatic decision 
at the polls a few weeks ago. The elec- 
tions of 1898 were followed by phenom- 
enal activity in trade and speculation and 
a great expansion of industry. Trade in 
securities was encouraged by a great 
movement—involving a capitalization of 
nearly $3,600,000,000 in stock and bonds 
—for the consolidation of manufacturing 
corporations. The excesses of this move- 
ment caused severe reaction and liquida- 
tion at the close of 1899, but the growth 
of trade and traffic earnings was not 
stopped, the excess of exports over im- 
ports steadily increased, and general con- 
fidence was not impaired. The present 
year has been one of continued growth, 
but of comparative conservatism. Trad- 
ing in securities lagged, and confidence 
was tempered by some hesitation until 
after the election, when there came a 
burst of activity that broke the record of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

The remarkable condition of our for- 
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eign commerce, at once a cause and the 
fruit of confidence, is shown below: 
Calendar 
































900*::: 759,944,885 
© 11 months. 
A balance in our favor of more than $2,- 
000,000,000 in four years, with the export 
tide still rising; exports of manufactures 
this year amounting to about $450,000,- 
000, or more by 45 per cent. than in 1898. 
Here is a great source of wealth at home 
and credit abroad. In the national treas- 
ury there is the greatest quantity of gold 
($474,000,000 on November 30th) now 
held by a government. Our money in 
circulation, all as good as gold, has in- 
creased 9 per cent. in a year, and 31 per 
cent. (or $512,000,000) since 1896. 
Clearings in 1900 have fallen below those 
of 1899, owing chiefly to a decline in ex- 
change trading ; but there was a great re- 
vival in November, when the record in 
New York was broken. An advance over 
last year’s gain of 45 per cent. for New 
York and 36 for the whole country could 
scarcely have been expected. The su- 
premacy of this center is shown by the 
following record of clearings for eleven 
months : 


November, 








New York. 
Boston 














8,781:958;200 77 "068,187. 248 
The clearings of New York have recent- 
ly exceeded those of London by about 25 
per cent. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange this 
year, until after the election, was much 


less active than in 1899, as the following 
table shows: 


Pittsbu: 
United States.... 


Bt 
13,429,291,715 
11,117,096,887 


1899 
1900 (11 mos.).. 
But a new record of sales was made in 


. iid’ 968,555 
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Financial ~ 


the exciting days of November follow- 
ing the election, and the transactions of 
that month have been surpassed in vol- 
ume only by those of January, 1899. Be- 
low are the figures for this very recent 
period of great activity: 


Shares. Bonds. 
451,027 $1,306,000 















































1,191,722 3,652, 

1,073,370 2 

The increase of New York’s influence 

upon the monetary affairs of the world 

has been accompanied by a large addition 

to the resources of the city’s unequaled 

group of great banks and trust compa- 

nies, the totals of the Clearing House 
banks standing as follows: 


Dec. 2, 1899. Dec. 1, 1900. 
Capital 12.700 $74,222,700 
Surplus 79,083,700 109, 
Loans and discounts. 682,159,8¢ 804,498,100 
Circulation 16,480,900 30,670, 
Net deposits 748,078,000 864,410,900 
The National City Bank enlarged its cap- 
ital from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000, thus 
making, with the surplus, a total capital- 
ization of $15,000,000, or $25,000,000 
when the reserve liability of the share- 
holders is included. At the time of the 
consolidation of the National Union Bank 
with the Bank of Commerce, the capital 
of the latter was increased to $10,000,- 
000, with a surplus of $6,200,000. The 
Hanover Bank added $2,000,000 to its 
capital and $2,000,000 to its surplus. A 
great addition to the resources of the 
trust companies is shown below, together 
with a growth of $217,000,000 in a year 
and a half: 


























Loans on 
collateral. 
176,552,829 
230,581,708 
283.402.802 


Aggregate 

iu 
January 1, 1892 
January 1, 1898 »739, 

January 1, 1899 579,205,442 - 402, 
January 1, 1 2,190.6 $28,143,588 
July 1; 1900 796,483,877 370,483,837 
Notable growth was seen also in the 
accumulations of the savings banks, the 
resources of such banks in the State ris- 
ing to $1,037,869,160 on July Ist, with 
deposits of $922,000,000; and the great 
life insurance companies of the city, be- 
ginning the year with gross assets ap- 


proaching $900,000,000 and nearly $3,- 

















200,000,000 of insurance in force, en- 
larged the scope of their beneficent activ- 
ity. 

FOREIGN LOANS. 


In the last year and a half foreign gov- 
ernments and cities have borrowed more 
than $100,000,000 in New York. 

Mexican Refunding Bonds.—Some 
mention of the bonds for the conversion 
of the Mexican foreign debt should pre- 
cede a list of this year’s foreign loans. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., under a contract 
with Mexico, received subscriptions in 
July of last year for a part of the issue 
reserved for allotment in this country, 
and it is understood that the amount 
placed here exceeded $20,000,000. The 
entire issue was $110,095,000 in gold 
bonds at 5 per cent., which have been 
listed on the Exchange. 

Russian Loan.—Soon after the begin- 
ning of the present year Russia borrowed 
here $10,000,000—and the loan was af- 
terward increased to $25,000,000—upon 
security of 4 per cent. gold bonds of the 
Wladikawkas Railway System, principal 
and interest having been guaranteed by 
the Russian Government. The chief 
agent in the negotiations was the New 
York Security and Trust Company, and 
at least $10,000,000 of the bonds were 
taken by one of the great life insurance 
companies. The proceeds were left here 
on deposit to pay for material purchased 
for the use of the railway. 

British Var Loan.—In March last, for 
the first time, the bonds of a European 
government loan were offered for sub- 
scription in New York. J. P. Morgan & 
Co. were authorized to receive applica- 
tions for the bonds of the “ Khaki” loan 
of $150,000,000. The subscription was a 
liberal one, but only a few millions were 
allotted to the American applicants. 

British Exchequer Bonds.— One of 
the most notable financial events of the 
year was the subscription, in August, for 
the bonds of the British loan of $50,000,- 
000, received by Baring, Magoun & Co. 
and J. P. Morgan & Co. in New York, 
Drexel & Co. in Philadelphia, and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. in Boston. Half of 
the loan had been underwritten by this 
group of American houses. These 3 per 
cent. gold bonds, to run three years, is- 
sued at 98, would yield about 354 per 
cent. interest. The subscriptions here 
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exceeded $55,000,000, and the American 
allotment was $28,000,000. In answer 
to criticism in Parliament from members 
who regretted this appeal to foreign cap- 
italists and asserted that it was virtually 
an acknowledgment that New York was 
the equal of London as a financial power, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained that this market was stronger 
than London and better supplied with 
funds, and that the offer of the Ameri- 
can syndicate facilitated a needed move- 
ment of gold from this country to Lon- 
don. The reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land at the time was very low (35 per 
cent.) and the ensuing heavy shipments 
of gold gave the desired relief. The sub- 
scription books were open here but half 
an hour, and some of the bonds were in 
the local market soon afterward at ad- 
vanced prices. The London journals 
were impressed by this proof of the 
commanding influence of New York as 
a financial center. It was said by one of 
them that as this city was now in the 
front rank of the forces regulating the 
world’s monetary affairs, before many 
years the scepter might pass to it from 
London. 

Swedish Loan.—In September sub- 
scriptions were opened by the National 
Park Bank for a portion of the Swedish 
loan of $10,000,000 in bonds bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent. for ten years and at 
3% for ten years thereafter, the money 
to be used for railways and other public 
works. The portion thus assigned to 
this country was easily placed. 

German Loan.—lIt was also in’Septem- 
ber that a German Imperial loan of 80,- 
000,000 marks, or nearly $20,000,000, for 
expenses in China, was negotiated in 
New York by the National City Bank 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The subscription 
for these 4 per cent. gold bonds largely 


exceeded the amount of the issue. Ger- . 


many sought to avoid pressure upon the 
Berlin market, and therefore borrowed 
where there was an abundance of capital 
and gold. The panic conditions since 
prevailing in Berlin may have been fore- 
seen. For this action, however, the Gov- 
ernment was criticised in the Reichstag, 
and in the course of the debate Count 
Von Kanitz remarked that “ America 
might easily become the banker of Eu- 


Municipal Loans.—A part of the new 


refunding 4 per cent. loan of the city of 
Hamburg (total issue $10,000,000) has 
recently been placed in New York, and 
also part of Cologne’s public works loan 
of $5,000,000, the subscriptions in each 


case largely exceeding the amount of- 
fered. 


Some inquiry has been made here in . 


the interest of other foreign borrowers. 
The Swiss Federation wants $60,000,000 
for the purchase of railways; Japan, it is 
said, may be in the market for $100,000,- 
000; Russia is reported to be consider- 
ing the project of applying for $150,000,- 
000 in Paris and New York. But thus 
far the gossip about these foreign needs 
and plans has yielded nothing substan- 
tial. The investment of more than $100,- 
000,000, however,in foreign bonds marks 
the entrance of New York into the little 
group of the world’s ruling money mar- 
kets, with resources and facilities that 
place her not far from the head of it. 
For the financiers of the New World this 
is a long forward stride, the importance 
of which is clearly seen in Europe. 


& 


Financial Items, 


Tne American Bripce ComMPANy 
will furnish the steel to be used in the 
construction of a large arsenal in Japan. 


.... The Bowery Savings Bank has in- 
creased its rate of interest from 314 to 4 
per cent. The bank’s deposits exceed 
$67,000,000. 


.... Albert G. Thorne, recently elected 
a vice-president of the National Park 
Bank, is from the West, having been con- 
nected with the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. 


....9ales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 


BANKS. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Bowling Green.. ......14934 | Holland ..... .......... 
LC Rae | 
Farmers’ Loan Trust 145144 
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Survey of the World. 


The Hay-Pauncefote Canal 
Treaty was ratified in the 
Senate on the 2oth inst. by 
a vote of 55 to 18, the amendments re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations having been adopted. These 


Canal Treaty 
Ratified 


were—in addition to the Davis amend- 
ment, adopted on the 13th—a provision 
for terminating all the agreements in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty by inserting the 
words “which convention is hereby 
superseded ;” and the exclusion of the 
following paragraph: 


“ The high contracting parties will, immedi- 
ately upon the exchange of the ratifications of 
this convention, bring it to the notice of the 
other Powers and invite them to adhere to it.” 
No yea and nay vote was required for the 
approval of these changes, but the roll 
was called upon several other proposed 
amendments, including Mr. Butler’s for 
the exclusion of the words forbidding the 
erection of fortifications, which was lost 
by a vote of 26 to 44, and Mr. Bard’s for 
discrimination in traffic charges, which 
was rejected by nearly the same major- 
ity. No amendment, except those of the 
committee, already mentioned, was ac- 
cepted. Among the eighteen who voted 
against ratification there were only three 
Republicans—Bard, Mason and Welling- 
ton. The provisions of the original 
treaty concerning the neutrality of the 
proposed canal remain undisturbed, ex- 
cept so far as they may be affected by the 
Davis amendment, which says that they 
shall not 


“apply to measures which the United States 
may find it necessary to take for securing by 
its own forces the defense of the United States 
and the maintenance of public order.” 


This amendment, however, affects only 


“the immediately foregoing conditions 
and stipulations,” especially those relat- 
ing to the passage of the war vessels of 
belligerents through the canal. It does 
not modify the following section, which 
forbids the erection of “ fortifications 
commanding the canal or the waters ad- 
jacent,” and which the Senate refused to 
strike out. Mr. Lodge, who had charge 
of the treaty during the debate, publishes 
an explanatory statement, stating that the 
amendments were not adopted in a spirit 
of hostility toward Great Britain, or as a 
reflection upon Secretary Hay; that the 
words providing for a termination of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty were inserted be- 
cause there was room for doubt as to 
whether all of that treaty was superseded 
by the new one; that the Davis amend- 
ment was needed in order that we might 
be relieved of any obligation to permit a 
hostile fleet to pass through the canal, if 
it should succeed in getting in; and that 
it was unwise to invite European Powers 
to subscribe to the treaty, thus giving 
them the right to meddle in American 
affairs. In his opinion it is as much for 
the interest of Great Britain as for our 
own that the amendments should be ac- 
cepted in London. No intimation as to 
the purpose of the British Government 
has been published by authority, but the 
London press generally expresses the 
opinion that the treaty in its present form 
will not be accepted. Some journals 
suggest that a concession here as to the 
Alaskan boundary might lead to an 
agreement ; others, holding that the legit- 
imate wishes of the American people 
should not be ignored, hope for some 
compromise by diplomacy. It is not ex- 
pected that the British Government will 
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reach a decision within a few weeks, as 
our own action was not taken until the 
treaty had been before the Senate for 
nearly a year. 


At the end of last week 
Congress adjourned for 
the holidays, to reassemble 
on January 3d. In the House there was 
an unsuccessful attempt to pass a bill giv- 
ing to all honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain and in 
the Philippines the preference, in ap- 
pointment under the Civil Service law, 
now enjoyed by veterans of the Civil 
War. Opponents of this measure pointed 
out that it would give this preference to 
about 350,000 men and thus exclude civ- 
ilians for years from many branches of 
the public service. On the other side it 
was asserted that every Grand Army 
post in the country had asked for the 
passage of the bill. The vote against it 
was about two to one. Both the Senate 
and the House have passed a joint reso- 
lution appointing Representative Charles 
A. Boutelle, of Maine, to be a captain on 
the retired list of the navy. Mr. Bou- 
telle, who served in the navy during the 
Civil War, has become permanently dis- 
abled by disease, and will give up his 
seat in the House. The action of Con- 
gress in this case has been severely criti- 
cised. In the Senate the House Army 
bill has been reported with amendments 
which retain the present regimental for- 
mation for the artillery, exclude the pro- 
posed veterinary corps, prohibit perma- 
nent appointments to the staff corps, re- 
store nearly all of Secretary Root’s pro- 
visions for detailing officers from the 
line to the staff, and permit the sale of 
beer at canteens or post exchanges. A 
bare majority of the House Census Com- 
mittee has reported Chairman Hopkins’s 
bill for a reapportionment on a ratio of 
208,868, with the number of members 
357, as at present. Under this bill each 
of eight States loses one member. The 
minority submits a bill for 386 members, 
using the ratio of 194,182, and thus pre- 
venting a loss in any State. This plan 
gives one additional member to each of 
fourteen States, with an increase of two 
for Minnesota, New Jersev and Pennsyl- 
vania, and an increase of three in each of 
the three States of Illinois, New York 


The Work of 
Congress 


The Independent 


and Texas. The River and Harbor bill, 
as completed by the House Committee, 
carries the heavy appropriation of nearly 
$60,000,000, of which $37,000,000 is for 
continuing contracts. A vote on the Ship 
Subsidy bill was not reached in the Sen- 
ate. It is said that some opponents of it 
there hope to prevent action upon it at 
this session by obstruction and delay. 


& 


The official figures having been 
published in every State, it ap- 
pears that the total popular vote 
at the recent election was 13,967,308, or 
only 43,930 in excess of the total in 1896. 
For Mr. McKinley 7,217,677 votes were 
cast, a gain of 112,298; for Mr. Bryan 
6,357,853, a loss of 145,072. Mr. McKin- 
ley’s plurality was increased from 601,- 
854 in 1896 to 859,824 in 1900. The vote 
for the candidates of the Prohibition 
party was 132,007 in 1896, and. 207,368 
this year. The Socialist vote shows a 
considerable increase, the Social Demo- 
cratic party (Debs) polling 94,552 votes - 
and the Social Labor party (Malloney) 
33,450, against 36,274 in 1896 for Mat- 
chett, Social Labor, the only Socialist 
candidate at that election. The vote for 
Barker and Donnelly, Middle-of-the- 
Road Populists, was only 50,192 this 
year, against 245,000 for Bryan and Wat- 
son in 1896. A remarkable feature of the 
returns is the very small increase of the 
total vote in four years, the normal 
growth of the population calling for an 
addition of something more than 1,000,- 
ooo. The addition of only 44,000 is ac- 
counted for mainly by the decrease of the 
popular vote in the Southern States (due 
partly to the disfranchisement of negro 
voters), and. by the fact that the vote four 
years ago was exceptionally full. Mr. 
Bryan is about to establish a weekly pa- 
per called The Commoner, of which he 
will be the editor and owner. He 
remarks that, as he intends to de- 
vote his life to the study and dis- 
cussion of public questions, this paper 
will enable him to keep in touch with so- 
cial and political problems. It will de- 
fend the principles of the Kansas City 
platform. Mr. Cleveland has published 
his views as to the needs of the Demo- 
cratic party, saying that it has “wandered 
off after strange gods ” and should now 
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“return to old-time doctrines.” The 
“long-suffering rank and: file” having 
been “ sacrificed” twice by an alliance 
with “ undemocratic forces,’ he contin- 
ues, should again take up Democratic 
principles and seek Democratic leader- 
ship. His plan for the restoration of the 
party is: “Give the rank and file a 
chance.” Mr. Bryan’s comment is that he 
ought to explain what Democratic princi- 
ples are. A petition signed by men who 
voted for McKinley will be sent to Con- 
gress, urging the adoption of a policy for 
the Philippines like that which was set 
forth in the resolutions declaring the pur- 
pose of the United States with respect to 


Cuba. 
& 


At the conference held in Chi- 
cago for the discussion of ar- 
bitration and conciliation in 
labor controversies, the employers pres- 
ent, as well as the officers of labor unions, 
appeared to be firmly opposed to compul- 
sory arbitration, the use of which in New 
Zealand was described by Hugh H. Lusk, 
formerly a member of the New Zealand 
Parliament. Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright gave a history of recent attempts 
to adjust labor controversies by volun- 
tary boards of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion. The resolutions adopted at the close 
of the conference say that compulsory ar- 
bitration is not at this time a question of 
practical industrial reform, and that such 
systems of arbitration as are now in use 
do not seem to meet fully the require- 
ments of the different interests. A com- 
mittee of six employers and six em- 
ployees was appointed, its task being to 
formulate during the coming year some 
plan of action looking to the establish- 
ment of a general system of conciliation 
that will promote industrial peace. Among 
the members are the officers of one or two 
steel companies, the vice-president of the 
Atchison Railroad Company, President 
Gompers, of the Federation of Labor; 
John Mitchell, leader of the anthracite 
coal miners’ strike, and President Lynch, 
of the Typographical Union. Questions 
relating to the employment of children in 
factories are coming before the legisla- 
tures of the Carolinas and Georgia, where 
it is said that thousands of children who 
ought to be at school are at work in the 
cotton mills. A bill excluding children 
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under 12 years of age from such mills 
was defeated not long ago in Georgia by 
a vote of nearly two to one. A mill owner 
in North Carolina has introduced a bill 
limiting the work hours of a week to 66 
and excluding children under ten years. 
The workingmen will ask that the limit 
be reduced to 54 hours and that the age 
line for children be drawn at fourteen 
years. , The Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
a suit brought against an employer by a 
workman who was discharged because he 
joined a union, has decided that the law 
of 1898 (“to protect employees and 
to guarantee their right to belong to 
unions ”’), to which the plaintiff appealed, 
is unconstitutional, because it deprives an 
employer of the right to terminate a con- 
tract with a workman. 


Bd 


In the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention the committee of 
five delegates is now engaged 
upon its report, which, of course, will be 
subject to debate and amendment. Mr. 
Frye, the Superintendent of Schools, has 
published some advice to the people 
which appears to have been misrepre- 
sented in some of the dispatches from 
Havana. These say that he attacked the 
present Government and urged the na- 
tives to drive out all foreigners who were 
not in favor of their absolute independ- 
ence. He did advise them to exclude 
from the Cuban national hymn words of- 
fensive to Spaniards, and to substitute 
for them others designed to stimulate a 
national spirit. Learning that many 
teachers were asking that he be appointed 
to succeed the present School Commis- 
sioner, who is about to resign, he de- 
clared in the press that he would not ac- 
cept the office, which ought to be held by 
a Cuban. General Fitzhugh Lee was in 
St. Louis last week, and at an informal 
reception in the Merchants’ Exchange he 
addressed a large audience. In the 
course of his remarks he said: “ The flag 
still waves over Santiago, Havana and 
Cardenas,” adding with an impressive 
gesture: “TI tell you privately that the 
flag in Cuba is going to remain there.” 
Archbishop Ireland is going to Cuba, 
commissioned by the President to inquire 
concerning the allotment of church prop- 
erty and other matters of interest to the 
Catholic Church. The State Depart- 
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ment expresses the opinion that our Gov- 
ernment cannot intervene in favor of 
Porto Rico with respect to that island’s 
claim against Cuba for repayment of the 
$2,500,000 borrowed in Poric Rico by 
Spain to assist in military operations for 
the suppression of the insurrection. 
Sefior Tamayo, Secretary of State, asks 
for the establishment in Havana of a 
national pawn shop or similar institution 
for loaning money, pointing out that 
there are in the city nearly 400 pawn 
shops, which exact interest at the rate of 
10 per cent. a month. The Havana Coun- 
cil having approved a committee report 
that gives Mr. Dady so great an advan- 
tage that no one will bid against him for 
the sewerage contract, Mayor Rodriguez 
says that a final vote to the same effect 
will encounter his veto. The Dady proj- 
ect has been severely denounced in Gen- 
eral Ludlow’s annual report, which says 
that it provides for only one-third of the 
city, with stipulated prices for material 
and labor from two to four times greater 
than they should be. It also says: 

“The engineering features and basic data 
are hopelessly faulty, and in its financial aspect 
it would be an intolerable and unrighteous 
burden to impose upon the city. Whenever 
funds shall be made available, a complete, sci- 
entific and satisfactory system of modern sew- 
ers and pavements for the entire urban area 
and: for a population of 500,000, double the 
present one, can be executed at a cost of about 
one-half of that involved in the Dady proposi- 
tion. 

A bill introducing the jury system has 
passed both Houses in Porto Rico. In 
Washington there has been received a 
petition in which many prominent citi- 
zens of the island ask for the repeal. of 
the law providing that all franchises shall 
be subject to amendment or rejection by 
Congress. This law, they say, prevents 
the investment of foreign capital in Porto 
Rico. 

& 


The very interesting an- 
nouncement is made .by an 
English Catholic writer that 
the attitude of the Papal Court toward 
evolution and science generally has been 
much modified of late. This is shown in 
the reversal of its attitude toward Father 
Zahm’s book. It will be remembered 
that this professor of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, propounded the Dar- 
winian doctrine of evolution and re- 
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ceived notification that the Italian 
translation of his book was not approved 
vy the Congregation of the Index. Yet 
the decree against it has not appeared 
and, it is said, has now been canceled. 
While there has been nothing but humble 
acceptance of the action of the Papal au- 
thorities in this country, in England the 
condition has been different and there has 
been sharp and almost rebellious opposi- 
tion to the position taken by the Papal 
Court both on: scientific and political sub- 
jects, and the result appears in a consid- 
erably greater deference to the liberal 
views held by the races of the north. 
Coincident with this, Archbishop Ireland 
seems to be cnce more in favor. 


Jo 


There is a very general idea 
that city missions are dis- 
tinctively American and 
British in their character, and not a few 
will be surprised to know that they con- 
stitute one of the most important features 
of Christian effort in Berlin, and the 
work is all the more noteworthy be- 
cause it is entirely voluntary in char- 
acter, without a penny of support 
from Church or State. Recently the 
annual report of the association, which 
was established and is still headed 
by the former court preacher, Ad. 
Stocker, was issued with a_ wealth 
of interesting data. The association is- 
sues each week 108,000 sermons, intend- 
ed for those who cannot attend church. 
Of this edition, 20,000 are used in Ber- 
lin and the rest go to all the corners of 
the globe wherever Germans without 
church connections are to be found. They 
are not generally given away, but are 
sold at a nominal price. -The colporters 
are volunteers from all the ranks of life, 
including many representatives of the 
nobility. The association publishes a 
Sunday paper, the Volksbote, in an edi- 
tion of over 100,000, and thus has given 
a solution of Sunday paper problems un- 
known elsewhere in Christendom. Other 
Christian publications are issued in edi- 
tions of 10,000 to 25,000. Among the 
mission enterprises of the association is 
a Magdalene institute, which has done 
much good for fallen women. Last year 
1,02I came under its influence, and many 
of these were restored to home and re- 
spectability. Another institution seeks 
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to regain especially young culprits. In 
the printing house of the association 
about I00 persons are employed. The 
annual expenses are about 200,000 marks, 
much of which is secured from legacies. 
Last year the chief -contributor was a 
court lady, Countess Oriola, who gave 
12,000. In addition to several regularly 
ordained pastors, the association employs 
46 city missionaries, who work from 
house to house, and in conjunction with 
the work of the city congregation, 6 can- 
didates of theology and 10 women help- 
ers. 
& 


The past year has been 
signalized by an advance 
movement for work 
among young men in Russia, which 
is hailed on every hand as of 
great promise and importance. Some 
prominent members of the Young 
Men’s_ Christian Association, espe- 
cially Mr. James Stokes, have inter- 
ested themselves for some time in this 
direction, and their efforts resulted in the 
visit of a secretary of the International 
Committee to Russia to consider the 
extension of the railroad work. He was 
most cordially received, given every fa- 
cility for travel over the railroads of the 
empire, and his report, read and fully 
appreciated by the Czar, led to the form- 
ing of an organization with the title of 
‘Society for the Moral and Physical De- 
velopment of Russian Young Men.” Not 
directly affiliated with the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, it still is in close sympathy 
with that, and as an indication, one of the 
secretaries of the Paris branch was ap- 
pointed to go to St. Petersburg and take 
charge of the new society. During this 
past year the rooms of the society were 
opened and the exercises were attended 
by a considerable number of Russians 
prominent in educational and religious 
work. The service was according to the 
ritual of the Greek Church, the selections 
from the Bible being read in Russian 
and in French, and the music being given 
by a choir of a school under the auspices 
of the Prince of Oldenburg. Almost 
immediately 100 young men enrolled 
their names, and scarcely had the visitors 
reached Paris when it appeared that the 
number had increased to over 300, 90 of 
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whom were in the bookkeeping class, 
while 150 had attended the first Sunday 
sermon. The higher authorities of the 
Russian Government have given the 
movement the most cordial support and 
the Empress has interested herself in it 
in a way that can scarcely fail to insure 
its. best success. The advance already 
made is most encouraging, especially to 
those who have long looked upon that 
empire’ as in some respects the most diffi- 
cult one in which to carry on this work. 
It is especially encouraging to note the 
interest taken in the railroad branch of 
it, and while as yet these organizations 
have not been completed, the success of 
the corresponding movement in this 
country and the fact that the director of 
the railroads, Prince Uiilkoff, who is 
well acquainted with all American rail- 
road ‘management, is heartily in sym- 
pathy with the movement, would indicate 
success in a short time. Additional in- 
terest attaches to this movement in Rus- 
sia in view of the approaching semi-cen- 
tennial conference, to be held in Boston 
next June, at which it is hoped that a 
large number of foreign representatives, 
including possibly the Duke of York, 
Lord Wolseley or Lord Roberts, and 
representatives of the different European 
Governments will be present. 


& 


The _ Eisenach 
Conference, a bi- 
annual but un- 
official convention of the representatives 
of the various Protestant Church gov- 
ernments in Germany, at a recent con- 
vention, at which the leading ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries were present from the 
whole Empire, decided to establish an 
archeological institute in Jerusalem as a 
lasting memorial of the Emperor’s visit 
to the sacred city a year ago last Octo- 
ber, where, on Reformation Day, he at- 
tended the dedication of the Church of 
the Redeemer. The institute is to be 
modeled after the classical schools in 
Athens and elsewhere, and is to conduct 
archeological investigations in Palestine 
whenever opportunity is offered. The 
society has been fully organized, and the 
Conference has united the Church gov- 
ernments and scholars in general to par- 
ticipate in the work. The official title of 
the new organization reads: “ The Ger- 
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man Evangelical Institute for the Archz- 
ology. of the Holy Land in Jerusalem.” 
Work will be begun as soon as the plans 
can be matured. 


The younger generation of 
royalty’is doing very much 
to atone for the evil reputa- 
tion of past generations. Czar Nicholas 
is everywhere regarded as a most estima- 
ble man; Emperor William has various 
vagaries, but on the whole makes it evi- 
dent that he seeks the welfare of his 
country. The new King of Italy ranks 
high with his contemporaries. During 
the months since his accession he has 
been quietly but vigorously at work. His 
household has been reorganized and con- 
siderably reduced; public institutions 
and military depots in Naples and Rome 
have been inspected, and he has spared 
neither censure nor praise when they 
were due. He has removed the barrier 
which prevented frequent intercourse be- 
tween the King and those who were more 
directly associated with political move- 
ments, and has notified his willingness 
to confer with public men at.a certain 
hour each day. He has been an active 
participator in all ministerial delibera- 
tions, and his personal influence for stim- 
ulating and bracing up his Cabinet has 
been marked. He is rather remarkably 
reticent as to his desires, and shows his 
recognition of his constitutional limita- 
tions by letting it be understood that he 
awaits from Parliament a clear indica- 
tion of its will, and is prepared to act in 
accordance with its decisions. The 
presence of such a man on the throne 
gives hope for great improvement as 
soon as he can acquire that knowledge 
of men and familiarity of detail which 
will enable him to exercise a wise judg- 
ment. Meanwhile the discussions in 
Parliament go on, without, however, ac- 
complishing anything very great as yet. 
The one topic is reduction of taxation 
and, as is so often the case, the men who 
are pressing the hardest for it are not 
always wise in their plans, and appear to 
be more anxious to gain a reputation for 
economy than to formulate a plan that 
shall really relieve the country. To cut 
off income while at the same time leaving 
the expenses of government at their pres- 
ent rate will accomplish absolutely noth- 
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ing, and not a few of the prominent po- 
litical leaders comfortably ignore this fact. 
Some recognize it, and are making every 
effort to persuade the wealthier classes 
to increase for a time the ratio of their 
contributions, in order to permit some 
alleviation of the burdens of the poor. 
They are assisted in this by the fact that 
there is no current deficit and that all 
that is needed to secure a much more sat- 
isfactory condition is careful reduction of 
expenses and corresponding liberality on 
the part of those who are well able to be 
liberal. Another cause of hope is the way 
in which one of the most unreliable of 
Italian statesmen, Signor Giolitti, has 
been received in public. He secured con- 
trol of the most widely read paper in 
Rome and had inaugurated an official 
‘boom ” which he hoped would land him 
in the Premiership. Immediately his 
previous record, by no means savory, was 
brought before the public, and it is evi- 
dent that notwithstanding the pliable 
nature of the Italian public it is not yet 
ready to forget the disaster that followed 
his leadership some years ago. On the 
whole, thus, the outlook for Italian pros- 
perity, so far as it can depend upon wise 
administration, is better than it has been 
for some time. 


we 


The new Japanese Cab- 
inet is the tenth that has 
had rule in Japan since 
1885, when the administration was reor- 
ganized and placed on its present footing, 
the average tenure of office thus being 
twenty months. The Okuma Cabinet of 
1898 was the shortest lived, and demon- 
strated the absolute impracticability of 
making up a government entirely from 
the ranks of the political parties. It was 
followed by the Yamagata Cabinet, which 
has remained in power for twenty-two 
months, receiving the support of the Lib- 


erals, apparently in a sort of td ready 
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fashion while they were getting ready 
to rally under Marquis Ito. / That the 
new Premier expected to take office quite 
so soon is not generally believed. He— 
or at least his followers—evidently pre- 
ferred to wait awhile until he could get 
his new constitutional party into running 
order. But Yamagata, who was a mili- 
tary man rather than a statesman, and 
who speaks no language but Japanese, 
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apparently grew distrustful of his own 
ability to manage foreign affairs just at 
this juncture, and was especially nervous 
about having Marquis Ito as an opposi- 
tion leader. Accordingly he resolved to 
compel him to take the position and as- 
sume the responsibility. As reported 
from Tokio, one most interesting feature 
of the new Cabinet is that, aside from its 
head, there is no one in it representing 
the old line of Japanese statesmen. It 
is essentially a one-man Ministry, and the 
Premier assumes and exercises autocratic 
power from first to last among his nomi- 
nees. He has behind him a definite fol- 
lowing of 152 out of the 300 members of 
the Diet. But the Progressists, who 
really form the opposition, number no 
more than go, and the remaining mem- 
bers are for the most part those who, 
while holding themselves in a measure 
independent, are understood to support 
the new administration, so that there is 
a genuine working majority for the Pre- 
mier. Two of the members of the Cab- 
inet attract considerable notice, Mr. Kato 
in the Foreign Office and Baron Kaneko 
in the Judiciary. Mr. Kato has already 
represented Japan in London, is a fin- 
ished English scholar and enjoys the con- 
fidence of all. It is an interesting and 
singular fact that he is an intimate friend, 
almost a pupil, of Count Okuma, the 
leader of the opposition. Baron Kaneko 
is a graduate of Harvard, a careful stu- 
dent of law, and a great admirer of An- 
glo-Saxon legal systems. The hope is 
expressed by those who know him that 
he will secure a revision of Japanese 
criminal procedure; that he will give 
publicity to preliminary investigation be- 
fore a magistrate and permit the accused 
to have the benefit of counsel. In this 
respect the Japanese law follows the 
French, ‘the possible injustice of which 
has been very manifest in the Dreyfus 
case. The conservative and very wise 
course that is now being followed by Ja- 
pan in the Chinese negotiations gives a 
most encouraging outlook for the posi- 
tion to be taken in the future. 
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Negotiations have contin- 
ued through the week at 
Peking with varying for- 
tunes, due to uncertain causes. To all 
appearance there was some blunder in 
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‘the transcribing of the notes and a dif- 


ference in the texts presented to the dif- 
ferent Ministers. The greatest difficulty 
seems to have arisen over the word irrev- 
ocable, which England and Germany 
wanted to insist upon while the United 
States and Russia.at least preferred to 
modify. Just what the whole difficulty 
was is not easy to learn from the dis- 
patches, and it is also difficult to separate 
between actual statements of fact and 
current interpretation of such _state- 
ments. At last everything was ready 
and the signatures were affixed on Sun- 
day, December 23rd. Apart from the 
negotiations the situation has not ma- 
terially changed. According to all 
reports both the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager are anxious to get back to 
Peking and the plenipotentiaries have 
shown that they are desirous of settling 
the difficulty as soon as possible. The 
situation in regard to looting seems to’ 
have materially changed, and even 
France has reconsidered its acceptance 
of the astronomical instruments and ob- 
jects of interests taken from the Peking 
wall and, according to report, orders have 
been issued for them to be returned. 
One of the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board has just returned to Peking 
from a trip, unsupported, so far as ap- 
pears, by any military authority, which 
he made for the purpose of collecting 
indemnities for damages done by the 
Boxers, not to the missionaries, but to 
the native Christians. The full reports 
are not available, but it appears that he 
went from village to village and wherever 
Christians had been murdered or de- 
prived of their property he had secured 
fines amounting to a considerable amount, 
which money he announced would be 
used for indemnifying the native Chris- 
tians so far as possible and for the re- 
establishment of the work. He denies 
emphatically that there has been any 
vindictiveness in this or that any of the 
missionaries have been harsh in their 
dealings with the Chinese. He states 
also that the Chinese are friendly to 
Americans and gives an instance when 
he interceded in behalf of the head man 
of a village with the German authorities 
and secured a material reduction of the 
demand upon him. With regard to the 
Chinese officials it seems to be true that 
General Tung fuh-Siang is in practical 
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control, but that Prince Tuan is looked 
upon as disgraced. 


J 


At last the joint note of the 
Powers to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in regard to the dis- 
turbances in that empire has been signed 
and presented to Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching, the Chinese plenipoten- 
tiaries. The note summarizes the events 
which stand as the basis of the demands 
as follows: (1) the murder of the Ger- 
man Ambassador on June 20th; (2) the 
attack on the foreign legations commenc- 
ing on that day and continuing without 
intermission until August 14th, in which 
regular troops joined with the Boxers, 
while at the same time the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was officially declaring that it 
guaranteed the security of the legations ; 
(3) the murder on June 11th of the 
Chancellor of the Japanese Legation by 
regulars of the Chinese army, and the 
murdering, torturing and attacking of the 
native Christians by Boxers and regulars 
in Peking and several provinces; (4) the 
aesecration of foreign cemeteries at 
Pexing. All of these events necessitated 
the despatching of foreign troops to 
Peking, but in view of the regret ex- 
pressed by China, the Powers have “ de- 
termined to accede to her request upon 
tue irrevocable conditions enumerated 
below, which they deem indispensable 
to expiate the crimes committea and to 
prevent their occurrence:” (1) Full 
apology for the murder of the German 
Ambassador; (2) the severest punish- 
ment for the persons designated in the 
imperial decree of September 25th and 
those whom the Powefs shall subse- 
quently designate ; also the suspension for 
five years of official examinations where 
outrages have occurred; (3) reparation 
to Japan for the murder of the Chancel- 
lor of the Legation; (4) an expiatory 
monument to be erected in every dese- 
crated foreign or international ceme- 
tery; (5) the interdiction of the impor- 
tation of arms and materials for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition; 
(6) equitable indemnities for the Govern- 
ments, societies, companies and indi- 
viduals, as well as for the Chinese who 
have suffered in person or property in con- 
sequence of being in service of foreign- 
ers; (7) permanent guards for each lega- 
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tion and exclusion of Chinese residents 
from those quarters; (8) destruction of 
forts which might obstruct free commu- 
fication between Peking and the sea; 
(9) military occupation of certain points 
to be determined, for maintaining open 
communication between the capital and 
the sea; (10) the publication during two 
years of an imperial decree embodying a 
perpetual prohibition, under penalty of 
death, of membership in any anti-foreign 
society; enumerating the punishments 
to be inflicted on guilty officials, and 
holding provincial and local officials re- 
sponsible for order within their districts ; 
(11) negotiations for such amendments 
to treaties of commerce and navigation as 
may be deemed useful by the Powers; 
(12) the reform of the Ysung Li Yamen 
and of court ceremonials in a manner to 
be indicated by the Powers. 


& 


The Boers are evidently 
making their best efforts 
to stir up Cape Colony. A considerable 
party crossed the Orange River early in 
the week, but were driven back. Then 
another advance was made and appar- 
ently with greater success, tho as to this 
General Kitchener reports that it had 
been checked before any great results 
could be accomplished. The effort to 
arouse sympathetic action in Cape Col- 
ony does not appear to have met with 
very great success, altho there is a good 
deal of talk about a whole section joining 
the raiders. General De Wet succeeded 
in escaping entirely, and the pursuit of 
him was dropped in order to check the 
advance across the Orange River. With 
the better information it appears that he 
was repulsed. twice and the third time 
only succeeded in breaking through the 
British lines with a small number cf men. 
The Magaliesberg range, near Pretoria, 
has been recaptured. It is understood 
that General Kitchener has called for a 
considerable reinforcement of mounted 
infantry, with which he hopes to press 
the Boers so energetically as to compel 
their submission. They do not appear 
to have a large army in any place, but 
with comparatively small bands are har- 
assing the British on every side. In an 
address Lord Salisbury recognizes the 
great difficulty of the task before the 
Government. 
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At the End of the Century. 


By Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Britannia to Columbia. 


Daughter ! and uncrowned Sister-Queen! and Friend! 
The year wanes, and with that the Hundred Years. 
New on thy brow the centuries descend ; 
On mine the frost and sunlight, triumphs, tears,’ 
Leave trace of many. Look! what silvered locks 
Mingle with gold under my diadem ; 
While thy fair braids, unfluttered by all shocks, 
Shine hyacinthine. Great Land! fasten them 
Fearless, with fresh stars, neath thy Phrygian cap. 
I send thee motherly kiss and benison ; 
Loue me, or love me not; hap what may hap 
My pride and prayers watch thy bright course begun ; 
Thou dost uphold the lessons learned from me, 
And speak’ st my Shakespeare's speech ;—God go with thee ! 


Columbia to Britannia. 


Mother ! I send thy proud kiss back to thee 
By subtler wire than whatsoever ties 
Thy shores and mine, beneath the severing sea, 
Lhe bond of breed, of kindred blood that flies 
Glad to my cheek at this thy salutation. 
L have been self-willed,—TI shall be again ; 
But thine to me ts not another nation ; 
My knee. not wont to bend, to-day is fain 
To make thee courtesy for all thine ages ; 
For that same reverend silver in thy hair ; 
For all thy famous worthies, statesmen, sages ; 
God go with thee! If thy foes too much dare 
I think we shall no more be kept asunder 
Than two great clouds in Heaven that hold the thunder. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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OTHING can be more comical than 
the solemn seriousness with which 
the Powers are at present attempt- 

ing to impose on China absolutely impos- 
sible conditions of peace. The terms are 
such as China neither can nor will respect. 
Had she military force at her command 
she would not accept them for a day. 
- And the acquisition of such force is a 
mere question of time. The prohibition 
of all importation of arms will not retard 
her materially ; the arsenals and manufac- 
tories she already possesses are sufficient 
to equip her fully in the next decade or 
two. Even should the Government ac- 
cept the heavy demands of the Powers 
it could not fulfil its promises. Clearly 


the Government is less a free agent than 


an instrument. The whole tenor of re- 
cent events proves this unmistakably. 

The revolt of the Boxers was opposed 
to its every interest. It could neither 
crush it nor openly turn it to its advan- 
tage. Rapidly as China is arming itself, 
in a few years’ time it could with ease 
either have quelled the insurrection or 
turned it with impunity against the 
“white devils.” At present it could do 
neither. And thus while appearing to 
encourage the destruction of the Lega- 
tions the Government secretly protected 
them or they would most certainly have 
succumbed. Such was the hypothesis I 
stated some time back in articles on the 
Chinese question. To my great satis- 
faction I see that Sir Robert Hart in his 
article on the siege of the legations pub- 
lished by the Fortnightly Review abso- 
lutely confirms my view. 

To punish the Government the ‘heads 
of some of the leading members are now 
demanded. This is equivalent to sup- 
pressing the Government itself, or rather 
exacting its suicide. In its place it 
would most certainly become at once 
necessary to set up some other govern- 
ment. To suppose that any government 
named by Europe would be popular or 
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even tolerated by the Chinese is the 
hight of absurdity. The result of such 
conduct can be anarchy alone, and to put 
an end to such anarchy it is probable 
China would call in the aid of Japan. 
Japan is ready and eager to step in. Its 
intervention would be a catastrophe for 
Europe and the “ yellow devil” would 
indeed exist under its more terrible form. 

It would be far better for Europe to 
show extreme moderation in its de- 
mands. Unfortunately it is hardly prob- 
able we shall listen to the voice of com- 
mon sense. We continue to believe 
enormous advantages are to be reaped 
from the exploitation of China. The 
fallacy of such hopes has been exposed 
again and again but to no purpose, and 
now the Powers, seeing into what a hor- 
nets’ nest they have blundered, cannot 
gracefully retreat. Their, acceptation, 
after all, of the “ open door” shows the 
extent of their errors. Recognized earlier, 
as China has never ceased to demand, the 
theory of the “ open door” would have 
averted the revolt; it would never have 
broken out and no expedition would have 
been necessary. 

More than ever it is necessary to study 
impartially, scientifically, the Chinese 
question. Eonomists and not diploma- 
tists are alone capable of throwing light 
on the question by showing what has 
been asserted continually by the highest 
authorities—namely, that the enornious 
economical advantages hoped from China 
are non-existent. But so far the diplo- 
matists have simply ignored their conclu- 
sions and calmly continued their absurd 
and criminal course. 

The special ports are utterly useless; 
they are simply permanent centers of 
patriotic fermentation, and the fermenta- 
tion thus provoked can but increasé con- 
tinually. The present insurrection is but 
a superficial symptom of a deep-lying 
irritation and a warning. No half meas- 
ures dear to the diplomatic service can 
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allay this irritation, the dangers of which 
are incalculable. Honors and promotion 
are to be gained no doubt, and a fruitful 
harvest of future negotiations with fresh 
honors in their train is thus prepared. 
But the Yellow Peril is aggravated, not 
diminished. 

What besides can possibly be objected 
to my demand that the question should 
be treated scientifically in a spirit of im- 
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partial inquiry? As to the results of 
such an inquiry my mind is at ease. The 
immorality and the fallacy at once of the 
heartless exploitation of the poorest of 
races by the richest will be established 
once and for all. A few speculators, a 
few adventurers may be enriched, but the 
nations of Europe will be poorer by far. 
From a business point of view the specu- 
lation of Europe spells ruin. 
Warsaw, Russia. 


Issues of the Next City Campaign. 
By Bird S. Coler, 


ComPTROLLER OF New York Ciry. 


REATER New York is nearing the 
end of the experimental stage of 
its existence, and the extent and 

character of the material and social prog- 
ress of the city for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury may be affected by the result of the 
next municipal election. The executive 
officers to be elected in 1901 will have to 


deal with permanent conditions, plan for 


the future, and, to some extent, shape 
the policy of the municipality along 
every line of development. Therefore 
the magnitude and importance of the real 
issues involved in the city campaign can- 
not be overrated; nor can they be 
dwarfed by men or measures immaterial 
to the best interests of the people. 

The stupendous task of adjusting the 
many units of the greater city into a 
workable whole is nearing completion. 
The magnitude of that undertaking is 
still unknown to the public and underes- 
timated. The results accomplished have 
not always been satisfactory to the peo- 
ple, or to the administration responsible. 
Financial conditions and unforeseen le- 
gal complications combined to delay ma- 
terial development in which the people 
were directly and intensely interested, 
and much adverse criticism followed. 
But throughout the struggle with condi- 
tions that at times seemed hope:essly con- 
fused, the city did not stand still. A lit- 
tle progress has been made, and the way 
has been cleared for the next administra- 
tion to work along definite lines for the 
betterment of the moral, social and ma- © 
terial interests of the municipality. 
Therefore it is of vital importance to the 
people that the permanent development 
and improvement of the consolidated city 
should be intrusted to clean and compe- 


tent hands. 


The next administration need not hes- 
itate or experiment with the essential af- 
fairs of municipal government, The 
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great problems in conducting the affairs 
of cities have already been solved by 
means of tests, exhaustive and expensive. 
It has been demonstrated beyond the 
stage of argument that the chief public 
utilities of a municipality should remain 
the property of the people, and should be 
developed and operated for the benefit of 
all citizens. There can be no contro- 
versy over the general proposition that 
where a great city builds for the future it 
should build wisely and well. The day 
of makeshifts and experiments in public 
work in New York is past. 

The changing of parties or factions in 
power and men in office is a detail of lit- 
tle importance in the government of cit- 
ies. It is better to change policies than 
parties, and the changing of men should 
include a change of purposes and meth- 
ods. The time has come when party 
lines should be largely obliterated in mu- 
nicipal politics and honesty and intelli- 
gence should combine for a common pur- 
pose. The overthrow of irresponsible 
power may be desirable, but only as a 
means toanend. The upbuilding of one 
partisan element at the expense of an- 
other is never a guarantee of better gov- 
ernment. It merely shifts apparent re- 
sponsibility and stimulates the greed of 
party and personal gain. Civic pride, pub- 
lic honesty and universal intelligence must 
overcome factional animosity and com- 
bine for the general welfare in order to 
insure performance of good government. 
Local interests and personal ambitions 
must be ruthlessly sacrificed for the com- 
mon welfare if the public business of the 
city is to be conducted to the end of the 
greatest good for the majority. 

The chief issues that should be para- 
mount in the next city campaign may be 
briefly summed up under a few general 
heads. Honesty, economy and _intelli- 
. gence in administration should rank first 
in every declaration of purposes adopted 
by parties or candidates. Honesty with- 
out intelligence may fail of good results 
in administration. Failure to live up to 
those three essential principles means 
failure at every point in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

Another issue of far-reaching impor- 
tance should be the complete and per- 
manent elimination of commercialism 
from city politics and government. In 
honest city administration there are no 
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private favors for parties, factions or in- 
dividuals. The man who will sell the 
trust of the people for personal gair. is a 
thief, without the courage of the pirate 
or the cunning of the pickpocket. There 
is no crime, no moral wrong, so base, so 
cowardly, so void of excuse or defense 
as the abuse of temporary trust and 
power to barter the rights and property 
of thousarids for the benefit of a favored 
few. Wherever there is corrupt govern- 
ment there we find the favored contractor, 
the petted and protected corporation and 
the rights of the people mere pawns in 
the secret marts of dishonest politics. 
This is an issue upon which the voters of 
New York should endure no further con- 
cealment or evasion. They should de- 
mand that in future all the public busi- 
ness be done in the open with right and 
justice for all and special favor for none. 
There can be no compromise ‘between 
honest government and government by 
the few for the favored. The two sys- 
tems cannot possibly exist in the same 
municipality. And the public must be on 
guard at all times against plausible, but 
unscrupulous, individuals, who would 
manipulate movements for better admin- 
istration to accomplish personal ends. 
Another issue that directly concerns 
the very foundation of good citizenship 
is the intelligent betterment of our public 
school system. The proper education and 
initial training of future citizens is a pub- 
lic responsibility beside which any other 
trust sinks into insignificance. In theory 
we maintain a great public school system 
in order that every child may obtain 
enough practical education to become an 
intelligent and thinking citizen. The 
classical ahd technical education of the 
masses is not recognized as one ofthe du- 
ties of government, therefore the proper 
primary training of children* compelled 
to leave school ‘at an early age in order to 
earn a livelihood ought to be the control- 
ling policy of .our system of public in- 
struction, It is not possible in the limits 
of this article to discuss the details of this 
great question, but no intelligent person 
who has studied the subject will contend 
that our public schools have yet reached 
the highest grade of development, or 
completely accomplished the purpose for 
which they were intended. Any policy 
of government that would divert funds, 
experience or mental ability from the 
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common schools for the masses to the de- 
velopment of higher schools for the for- 
tunate few, ought to be overwhelmingly 
condemned and repudiated at the polls. 
It is like repeating a truth that is uni- 
versally recognized to say that the 
schools should be kept out of politics. 
They should not only be free from every 
taint of partisanship or factional influ- 
ence, but every method employed in ad- 
ministration and development ought to be 
a model of directness, honesty and sim- 
plicity. The primary and grammar 
schools should be made the best in the 
world, simple and thorough, and the lim- 
ited higher scholarships provided by the 
city ought to be the rewards of merit, the 
prizes open to every boy and girl. In the 
next municipal campaign there must be a 
fair and square issue for a better system 
of public education, controlled at home by 
methods so fair and progressive that fur- 
ther legislative meddling will not be tol- 
erated. When the rudiments of learning 
are well taught the development of tech- 
nical and classical education will follow. 
University Settlements and Cooper 
Unions in every district in the city would 
in time reduce the number of prisons and 
almshouses, but they must build on the 
foundation of the common schools. 

The importance of the general issue of 
honesty and economy cannot be overes- 
timated, altho in the excitement of par- 
tisan campaigns it is too often obscured 
or ignored. Men in the public service 
can be dishonest without stealing money 
directly from the treasury. They should 
render to the city an honest day’s work 
for the payment they receive, and when 
they iail to do so the failure is a form of 
dishonesty that is degrading to the in- 
dividual and demoralizing to the service. 
A great municipality like New York can 
well afford to be liberal in the employ- 
ment of labor, technical skill and experi- 
ence, but it is absolutely essential to good 
government that such employment should 
be upon a strictly business basis. The 
city should have the best architecture, the 
best engineering, the best art, in fact, the 
best of expert advice and direction in all 
public work, and must pay well enough 
to command the services of the leading 
experts when required, but the adminis- 
tration that fails to exact value received 
of the servants employed reduces the pub- 
lic service to the level of partisan spoils 
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and special favoritism instead of raising 
it to the plane of honest business. 

The creation of a sinecure in the pub- 
lic service is robbery of the taxpayers and 
the evil influence of the example is far- 
reaching. A man may be an intense par- 
tisan in politics and a good public servant 
at the same time,*but the man who feels 
that his first duty is‘to his party is usual- 
ly worthless and often dangerous in of- 
fice. Any system that undertakes to pay 
political rewards out of the public treas- 
ury, without regard to the service ren- 
dered to the public, will demoralize and 
corrupt municipal government. There 
should be no useless offices, and the high 
priced expert and the day laborer alike 
must be compelled to render to the city 
the same loyal service that would be ex- 
acted in private employment before our 
public affairs can be placed upon a sound 
business basis. The number of city em- 
ployees has grown to proportions that de- 
mand close and constant scrutiny in or- 
der to save the taxpayers from the bur- 
den of supporting an army of drones and 
laggards. The maintenance of useless 
officers .and worthless employees is 
more than extravagance. The example 
of one man drawing a salary he has not 
earned will eventually make shirks of a 
score of employees who originally ren- 
dered honest service, and as the conta- 
gion spreads the entire public service be- 
comes demoralized. A campaign for 
good government, whether it be conduct- 
ed by party nominees or by independents, 
should include among the important is- 
sues a demand that public employment be 
limited to the exact requirement of the 
public service. 

During the next five years the city of 
New York must begin in earnest and 
proceed along definite lines to develop 
all public utilities in a businesslike way 
for the benefit of the people. At the 
same time public improvements must be 
planned and inaugurated for the greater 
city that is to grow upon the present mag- 
nificent foundation. We must build 
schools, libraries, public buildings, 
bridges and tunnels, extend water works 
and parks not alone for a city of 3,500,- 
000 inhabitants, but to meet the require- 
ments of the greater city of 5,000,000 or 
10,000,000 people. There must be no 
parsimony and no costly mistakes in 
those plans and works for the future. 
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The city has the basis of the greatest 
park system and the greatest dock sys- 
tem in the world, and the correct develop- 
ment of each is essential to the future 
prosperity and well being of the metrop- 
olis. It would be a shortsighted, if not 
fatal, policy to develop the material in- 
terests alone. We-must expand and 
beautify our breathing spots as we ex- 
tend our commerce. 

It is not possible to present in detail in 
one brief article all the features and pos- 
sibilities of good government in the city 
of New York that will be live issues in 
the next municipal campaign. They are 
all included in the general proposition 
that the people demand intelligence, hon- 
esty, morality and economy in the con- 
duct of the public business. The good 
citizens outnumber the bad ones, and the 
interests of the good are supreme and 
should prevail. Intelligénce must reso- 
lutely antagonize ignorance, and virtue 
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must make no compromise with vice. 
New York is a great cosmopolitan city. 
Every nation and every custom upon 
the face of the earth are here represented. 
The treatment of its individual citizens 
must be broad and liberal. Personal lib- 
erty must be strictly preserved, and it will 
be found that the greatest friends of per- 
sonal liberty will be the strongest oppo- 
nents of criminal license. 

Theories of national government and 
the general policies of political parties 
cannot be applied to the building of wa- 
ter works, the extension of public in- 
struction, or the laying out of city parks. 
It is a favorable time and grand opportu- 
nity for the intelligence and the virtue of 
the community to combine against the 
base and dangerous elements of all par- 
ties and factions that would convert a 
sacred trust into a license to rule—to rob 
—and to ruin. 

New York Ciry. 


An Unwritten History. © 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 


O many friendly folk who read THE 
INDEPENDENT have shown an inter- 
est in the legend of the Jersey coast 

which I told in it the other day that I 
must urge them to study for themselves 
the traditions of that old State, which has 
been too much overlooked by our his- 
torians and romance writers. 

New Jersey from the beginning was 
an odd, misshapen block of land, with 
ranges of hills in the center covered with 
monotonous pine woods which sloped 
down to the flat, yellow shore on which 
the surf beat with an incessant low roar 
of tigerish hunger. There is to-day no 
more treacherous bit of coast on this ‘con- 
tinent. It thrusts out its unseen sand 
bars like murderous claws to drag down 
every vessel which approaches it. 

Those early navigators, Hendrik Hud- 
son, Mey and the others who believed in 
actual huge dragons and monsters wait- 
ing in the unknown waters, wisely kept 
off of this coast, on which the roar of the 
wild beast never was silent. 

Ten years before the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to this country Captain Cornelis 


Mey sailed up the great nameless estuary 
now known as Delaware Bay, christened 
the first headland for himself and built a 
mud fort on the present site of the city of 
Camden. 

Then followed a quarter of a century of 
silence. The Lenni Lenape hunted, as 
they had done for centuries, in the pine 
woods and fished in the great bay in 
peace. 

One day two strange vessels came in 
from the sea and passed up the bay seek- 
ing a harbor. They were the Swedish 
war ship the “ Key of Calmar” and a 
merchant vessel—both loaded with emi- 
grants, provisions, seeds and other neces- 
saries for men and women who were be- 
ginning a new life in a savage continent. 

Now here comes to light a fact which 
has been strangely ignored by Americans 
“when they reckoned up the germs out of 
which this nation grew. 

The Swedish King, Gustaf Adolf, a 
man much higher by nature than by rank 
or circumstance, unkinglike had a hu- 
man sympathy with the starving myriads 
in his own kingdom and in Europe, 
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Among the many unpractical great 
schemes seething in his brain was one of 
which he talked and thought much. It 
was: 

“to build a city in the far-off wilderness of 
the new continent, in which every man should 
be free: free to worship God and to earn his 
living as he chose.” 
I quote his octroi 
people. 

He died before he had accomplished 
this plan. 
stierna, kept the idea alive, held it up be- 
fore the teeming, starving multitudes and 
taught it to the child queen, Christina, 
who even then had a will ot her own. It 
was she nominally who now tried to make 
real the King’s dream. The “ Key of 
Calmar ” and the “ Bird Griffin,” under 
Captain Peter Menewe, brought a com- 
pany of sturdy, kindly pious folk, eager to 
found this city of refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations. 

If they had landed on a beach of New 
England their names now would be fa- 
miliar to us in song and story. But they 
anchored in the Delaware River and came 
ashore on the fat meadow lands which 
afterward were christened Pennsylvania 
and still later Delaware. Then as now it 
was the habit of Pennsylvanians, unlike 


issued to the Swedish 


the good folk of New England, to live. 


out their lives and to say little about them. 

They dug caves and built huts ; and un- 
like the sterner Puritans, made friends 
cordially with the Indians. Some of 
them settled on the Jersey side of the bay. 
So did many of the Dutch when they 
came, and afterward the English, and a 
few of Penn’s followers. But the larger 
Quaker colonies were in old Monmouth 
County, on the coast. 

We all have learned in our school books 
the bare outlines of that early history, and 
know the dates of Carteret’s grant and-of 
the skirmishes between the Colonists and 
‘Tory refugees. 

But what great chapters remain to be 
written by some master hand of the early 
life of these two colonies! That hazy un- 
certain morning hour in which it is diffi- 
cult to separate the real men and women 
from fables; the time when the pine 
wildernesses and low lying coasts were 
peopled not only by stout gray coated 
Quakers but by savages and pirates, 
panthers, huge serpents and ghosts. 

The incoming settler did not then,as he 


But his prime minister, Oxen-, 
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does now in Wyoming, quietly build his 
shack, send his children to school and 
cheerfully make ready to vote at the next 
election. He went to bed every night in 
deadly terror, not of his red neighbors but 
of his white. The*Dutchman murdered 
the Swede, the English adventurer the 
Dutchman. In the night a barkentine 
might creep in out of the darkness to the 
shore and he would be carried to the to- 
bacco plantation at the end of the world 
to be sold as a slave, leaving the wife 
whom he never should see again to death 
or to a nameless and worse fate. 

The history of the town in Delaware 
now called Newcastle is as tragic as that 
of old Rome—tho in miniature. But it is 
well nigh forgotten now. Even its citi- 
zens naturally take more interest in their 
present prosperity than in that unwritten 
terrible drama of the past. 

Old Acrelius gives us many side 
glimpses of those picturesque early days. 
The Swedes, for the most part, were free- 
men, emigrating at their own cost. Con- 
victs were sent out as to Virginia, but the 
Swedes kept them apart in chains. When 
Governor Printz came he would not even 
let the poor wretches land, but sent them 
back, because—pay attention to this!— 
“the heathen objected to them and were 
greatly offended by the coming among 
them of such folk.” Oh, if our red 
brethren had always held their own with 
such stiffnecked good sense and sat in 
judgment on the morals and habits of 
civilization ! 

Acrelius hints darkly at a strange 
drama going on at the Governor’s own 
fireside. He was a huge drunken crea- 
ture, with a daughter of much beauty who 
inherited his stubborn will and ferocity. 
After his death this Lady Armegot ban- 
ished her husband, Papegoija, and taking 
her own name again established a fortress 
on the little island of Tinicum. There 
she held the Dutch at bay and, keeping a 
veil of mystery about her, swore and 
drank and starved at will until death grew 
tired of her pranks and one day took her 
to his own place—wherever that might be. 

The Swedes were a simple, honest 
folk, who shuddered at this wolf-woman. 
They now, after sixty years, had but three 
printed books, which were held as precious 
by them as the Ark of the Covenant was 
by the old Jews. ‘All of the children were 
taught to read from them. Then a ship 
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went back to Sweden and it carried pe- 
titions wrung from their hearts for Bibles 
and godly men to teach them and their 
children of the Christ who was now a 
hazy memory to them. 

The mother country was deeply moved 
at this cry from the wilderness ; the people 
sent Bibles. Christina herself gave silver 
communion chalices and begilt cherubs, 
which may still be seen in the old Swedish 
churches on the Delaware. Several god- 
ly pastors volunteered to carry the word 
to this wilderness, which was to them as 
dreadful and unknown a suburb of the 
universe as the Antarctic Circle is to us. 

I know of no chapter in our early his- 
tory as fine as the story of these Swedes; 
their firm faith in the God of whom they 
had heard nothing for sixty years; their 
brotherly Christian kindness toward the 
savages. 

The interest of the mother country 
waxed deeper with time. Sweden was a 
poor kingdom, but she built and main- 
tained Christian churches in this country 
until 1831, regarding America as a mis- 
sionary field. 

Acrelius gives us fragments of the 
lives of some of the men who came out to 
serve their master in the wilderness. The 
usual story was that they arrived young, 
strong, full of vigor and hope, and went 
back in a few years old and broken, if in- 
deed they lived to go back at all. The 
new world was full of fevers and ma- 
larias and heart breaks of many kinds. 

One gallant young fellow, John Sandin, 
who had seen service in the army, came 
heralded by much honor and prestige at 
home to meet warm welcomes here and 
begin his work. He brought his wife 
and little daughter with him. Six months 
later we find on the records the official 
entry of the death of John Sandin, leav- 
ing his wife alone and penniless with a 
new-born child. 

The dull records run on for two years 
without further mention of them. The 
poor widow with her children disappeared 
in the pine woods of New Jersey, where 
she had found a miserable shelter. 

Some time afterward an entry is made 
recording the arrival of the famous Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Peter Kalm, sent by 
the Diet of Sweden and the universities 
of Upsala and Abo to study the flora of 
the new continent. From time to time 
we catch glimpses of the doings of the il- 
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lustrious savant. He stays two years, 
discovering now a new plant, now a 
strange bird. In the spring he finds the 
woods full of the pink sheil-like buds of 
the mountain laurel and sends a rapturous 
account of the plant to his friend Lin- 
nzus, who promptly names it for him 
(Kalmia latifolia). He goes deeper and 
deeper into the wilderness and then sud- 
denly notifies his university that he will 
stay another year. 7n the pine woods of 
New Jersey he has found the widow San- 
din still beautiful and young. So he 
stays the other year and loves and woos 
and at last marries her, and departs 
with her and her hungry, fatherless 
babies to a cheerful, comfortable home. 
The old chronicle states that the learned 
doctor had a dangerous journey, but 
reached Sweden in safety. And as we 
watch the ship sail away with the happy 
family on its deck we are as glad as if 
the little woman had been a friend. of our 
own, and quite forget that even the chil- 
dren have been dead and dust for a cen- 
tury—that 


“they are gone: that ages long ago 
Those covers fled away into the storm.” 


Why is it that such fragments of hu- 
man lives of that old time take so strong 
a hold upon us? Because I suppose that 
men’s hearts were barer then than now; 
their loves and hates blazed out for all to 
see. Everything was real to them. God 
was an actual being. He was just behind 
the thunder or the big harvest or the sud- 
den death. He was not a theory. He 
was there; on the road, in the market 
place. The devil was even more real. 
He went about searching for a house to 
live in. Nobody knew on whose body he 
would seize for a domicile. Sometimes 
the pious Quakers found out the man who 
sheltered this tenant and tried to oust 
it. They tied the possessed body down, 
neck and heels, and prayed over it con- 
tinuously night and day. No food was 
given to the wretched man; his groanings 
we are told were terrible. But they held 
it was the devil who made the outcry and 
valiantly prayed on. 

Then there was the case of Captain 
R. , who had been warned by the fiend 
that on account of his crimes while in 
Santo Domingo he would be seized and 
carried off bodily as soon as he entered 
the Delaware. Was it not a fact known 
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to all men that he caused himself to be 
bound by many blessed ropes to the mast ? 
But in spite of the ropes and his shrieked 
prayers and the Bible read in concert by 
the crew a black cloud swept down over 
the boat out of a clear sky, and when it 
passed he was gone. 
crew and the ropes tightly bound, but in- 
side of them was—nothing. 

All respectable folk of the province, 
Swedes and Dutch and English, know 
this to be a fact. 

When will a satisfactory history of the 
early days of these two colonies be writ- 
ten? We have accurate accounts of their 
political life, of the skirmishes within 
their borders and the heroes whom they 
sent to one war or another. 

But who will tell us of the hermits who 
lived in caves on the Wissahickon Heights 
or the strange bands of mystics and 
monks and infidel socialists who swarmed 
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from Germany into the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania? Who will write the true story of 
the Tory refugees who fled into the 
marshes of New Jersey? Who will un- 
ravel the mystery of the death of Captain 
Huddy, the “ martyr of old Monmouth,” 
whom Washington honored ? 

We have probably heard the history cf 
every passenger on the “ Mayflower.” 
But there were ship loads of pious men 
and women flying to find freedom to 
worship God who were wrecked upon the 
Jersey coast, and who speaks of them? 

I do not ask for a historical fiction 
about these forgotten folk, but the truth 
set forth in order. 

There are endless stores of tragedies 
and romances and broad farce, waiting, 
like the treasures in Ali Baba’s cave, for 
the hand that can bring them forth to 
make the world richer. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Buddhists Appeal to Christendom. 


A CIRCULAR IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHINESE EMERGENCY. 
FOR ALL THE ECCLESIASTICS IN THE WORLD. 


[We believe our readers will be glad to see the full text, published herewith, of the remarkable “ Circular” ad- 
dress to Christendom by the representatives of the Great Japan Buddhist Union, on which we commented editorially 


last week,—EpirTor ] 


E, the Buddhists of Great Japan, 
beg to inform our revered ec- 
clesiastical brethren in the 

world that, the disturbances in China 
having now reached their climax, her 
national prestige is at stake, her adminis- 
tration is virtually held in abeyance, and 
moreover, the Boxers being still at large, 
the fundamental statutes of the country 
have falien into utter disorder. It is 
true that within men of public spirit are 
not wanting who with the utmost energy 
and enthusiasm are endeavoring to avert 
the present situation, and that without 
some of the friendly Powers are ready 
to assist them in their cause. Yet there 
is hardly any prospect for the restoration 
_ of the empire to its former condition, 
and 400 millions of souls are virtually at 
a loss to know what course to take. Un- 
der these circumstances the social distress 
as well as moral corruption have now 
reached a pitch too serious to be de- 
scribed in detail. How and when is such 


a disorganization to be remedied? How 
is it possible for us who have pledged 
ourselves to undertake the work of sal- 
vation to remain silent with folded 
hands? 

The question justifies itself when we 
consider that the present complications 
in China are likely to affect to a serious 
extent the interests of the whole world. 
Still more forcibly does it assert itself 
when we consider that the disturbances 
in China are supposed to have had their 
origin in the workings of religion. Altho 
in regard to schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Middle King- 
dom of future we have to look to the mu- 
tual negotiations between the proper au- 
thorities of China and of the Powers, yet 
we are fully convinced that the work of 
eradicating the roots of the evil and con- 
solidating the permanent welfare and 
peace of China must necessarily be-placed 
in the hands of the propagandists of re- 
ligion. With these views on the situation 
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we, the followers of Buddha, out of 
friendly feelings toward China as a neigh- 
bor, in discharge of a duty obligatory 
upon us as preachers of religion, and 
more particularly from the sense of a re- 
sponsibility devolving upon us in con- 
nection with religion in China, have 
thought it expedient to submit our senti- 
ments to the consideration of ecclesias- 
tics throughout the world; inasmuch as 
we are perfectly confident that the be- 
nevolent and generous ecclesiastics of the 


world, pardoning our audacity and re-— 


moving the barriers now existing in re- 
spect of differences in religion, will 
accede to and sympathize with our pro- 
posals for the sake of the welfare of the 
Chinese people and of the tranquillity of 
the world at large. 

It is indeeed certain that the forms of 
religion in the world are manifold. But 
it is equally certain that in spite of the 
dissimilarity of religions in their tenets 
as well as in rites—in short, in their ex- 
ternal organization—the fundamental 
principles embodied in what we regard 
as the higher classes of religion, to say 
nothing of those which still remain unde- 
veloped, are in all cases essentially, if not 
entirely, analogous. More particularly 
is this the case with all the advanced 
forms of religion which are based upon 
the principle of love for mankind, and 
in which the light of this principle is 
utilized to destroy the darkness of life 
and to deliver myriads from sin and dis- 
tress, with the avowed object of securing 
for the world a higher state of happiness 
and prosperity, which can be attained by 
the development of humanity to the ut- 
most perfection. Such, indeed, may be 
the fundamental principle to which the 
religion owes its existence—a principle 
by virtue of which religion can secure its 
firm footing and its essential operations. 
That principle alone is, in fact, a univer- 
sal truth, an absolute path to follow ; and 
if religion is thus to stand on such a gen- 
eral truth, its propagators ought always 
to abide by it. 

As already remarked, religion em- 
bodies a supreme path to be followed by 
men, and therefore the propagators of its 
doctrine ought never to be disturbed by 
temptations existing beyond the pale of 
religion. The propagandists of religion 
are morally bound not to look beyond 
the principle of universal love, and the 
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souls for which salvation may be worked 
by means of these principles. 

If, yielding to restrictions imposed by 
society, they are to change the spirit of 
their instruction in respect of the differ- 
ence or peculiar circumstances of a coun- 
try, its race, civilization, and customs and 
manners, or are to endeavor to accom- 
plish ends other than those dictated by 
the legitimate principles of religion, by 
implicating themselves in human ambi- 
tion or intrigue they must virtually be 
regarded as having lost the footing on 
which their fundamental principles re- 
quire them firmly to stand. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent for 
the true propagators of religion than to 
pursue such a course. 

The great teachers of religion in the 
olden time have pertinaciously adhered 
to the doctrine of universal love, and 
kept their thoughts concentrated on it. 
A retrospect of history shows that rev- 
erend ecclesiastics from all nations, es- 
pecially the missionaries from the various 
Christian Churches, have sailed to China 
in spite of its great distance, and have 
settled there one after another for more 
than one thousand years since the days 
of the Tang Dynasty, and that notwith- 
standing the great difficulties they had 
to contend, they have, with but one heart, 
exerted their energies for the propagation 
of their doctrine, and at the same time for 
the development of Chinese civilization. 
This they have done simply to the end 
that the zeal thus displayed for the fur- 
therance of social happiness or welfare 
might have the effect of securing salva- 
tion for the Chinese people by virtue of 
that principle which commands general 
love for mankind. In this respect we, 
the followers of Buddha, can not suffi- 
ciently express our sincere admiration 
for them. Nevertheless, having per- 
ceived with no small regret that Bud- 
dhism in China has so completely de- 
clined as to have lost all vestige of 
influence upon the morals of men, we the 
Buddhists of Japan have also started 
work for the propagation of our tenets 
in that country. But as we are still only 
in the preliminary stage of operations, 
and are thus destitute of experience, we 
have as yet been unable to achieve any- 
thing worthy of notice, and we are 
ashamed within ourselves for our inabil- 
ity to follow in the steps of and bring 
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about the restilt secured by the Occidental 
Churches in the Middle Kingdom. 
There can be no denying that the sin- 
cerity as well as enthusiasm displayed 
by the ministers of Christian churches in 
China is anything but insignificant. They 
have not only succeeded in establishing 
churches in every territory and distrib- 
uting their preachers in the various prov- 
inces, but also secured, by dint of 
unremitting efforts, suitable machinery 
for the salvation of the souls of the 
Chinese people, by instituting schools, 
libraries, hospitals, poor asylums, or- 
phanages, kindergartens, printing as well 
as publishing offices—all of them abso- 
lutely indispensable for the development 
of civilization, and all magnificently 
equipped and maintained for the further- 
ance of social welfare in China. The 
brilliant success thus secured by the mis- 
sionaries in China the world cannot for 
a moment doubt. Nor is it an-exaggera- 
tion to say that the zeal and sincerity 
displayed toward the Chinese is really 
extraordinary, and the latter, recognizing 
the immense benefits thus administered 
by them, ought to show feelings of ex- 
treme gratitude and at the same time 
readiness to do everything in return for 
their benefaction. The Chinese, how- 
ever, contrary to expectation, have not 
only failed to appreciate the favors be- 
stowed upon them by the foreign mis- 
sionaries, but have destroyed church 
buildings, persecuted ministers, and taken 
the lives and properties of Christians, 
with little or no thought of consequences ; 
in short, their violence and cruelty have 
known no bounds. And yet, if we care- 
fully consider the character of the Chi- 
nese, we may convince ourselves that they 
were not originally hostile to foreigners, 
or to foreign religion; they were, on the 
contrary, signalized from the olden time 
as a people remarkable for a tolerance 
which absolutely deterred them from 
rising in arms in religious collision—a 
statement for which history furnishes 
ample evidence. In spite of these plaus- 
ible qualities they are now found to be 
as a nation imbued with a violent anti- 
religious spirit, and, as such, not only 
have they failea to take cognizance of the 
merits achieved by the extraordinay love 
and sincerity of the missionaries from the 
West, but have even been led to assert 
that the source of their ever-increasing 
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intolerance against religion lies in the 
works of these missionaries. 

Surely there must be substantial rea- 
sons for such an anomaly. Whenever 
we reflect upon these circumstances, we 
cannot but express our profound regret 
for the deeds of the missionaries in 
China. In investigating the cause of the 
anti-religious spirit of the Chinese, we 
find that apprehension and terror enter- 
tained toward the foreign missionaries 
were virtually the origin of. their im- 
placable hostility. They have perceived 
that these missionaries have secured for 
themselves an’ immunity calculated to 
subvert their established customs and 
manners; they have also recognized in 
their attitude a tendency to ignore the 
statutes of the country and a desire to 
accomplish the most selfish ends by the 
oppression of the Chinese Government 
and people. They have, moreover, sup- 
posed that the foreign evangelists in 
China have arrogated to themselves the 
power of protecting the followers of their 
creed in utter disregard of the latter’s 
criminality under the laws of the State, 
whereas non-believers, tho legally inno- 
cent, were frequently entrapped into a 
crime. Under these circumstances they 
were led to the conclusion that the for- 
eign missionaries in China have been 
exerting their energies for the accom- 
plishment of a certain obnoxious ambi- 
tion by stirring up the unprincipled 
rabble of the country,and with this object 
in view made their chapels and cathedrals 
a sort of asylum for criminals. The 
Chinese began to entertain the idea that 
the missionaries were intimately con- 
nected with the foreign policy of their 
own countries, and that having made 
themselves instrumental in carrying out 
the intrigues of their own governments, 
they must have labored for some sinister 
design, such as the extension of territory, 
along with the development of commerce. 
They saw with gross apprehension that 
in respect to foreign machinations the 
missionaries were the first to come, fol- 
lowed by consuls, with generals at their 
back; and they have feared that behind 
a man who had come with a Bible in his 
hand stood a warrior armed with a spear 
and a sword. 

They have apprehended that the result 
of all these intrusions would be claims 
for compensation, plunder of territory, 
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and what not, the final settlement of the 
affair being only reserved for the country 
with every indication for its entire sub- 
version. With such apprehension and 
terror it is quite natural that they should 
entertain a strong prejudice against for- 
eign religion. It seems to us that this 
motive or spirit has virtually led the 
Chinese to the organization of the 
Boxers’ society; and this feeling having 
strengthened itself within the bosom of 
the Celestials, eventually brought about 
those disturbances which have been going 
on since last spring, when incidents oc- 
curred involving the political authority 
of the central government in dispute. 
The violence and cruelty perpetrated by 
the Chinese really deserve to be depre- 
cated with the utmost indignation, but 
when we turn our thoughts deep into 
their heart, we are almost unable to avoid 
a feeling of quasi-sympathy. 
Nevertheless, it must be clearly under- 
stood that we, the followers of Buddha, 
are in no way disposed to inculcate the 
idea that the fears and doubts entertained 
by the Chinese are in every respect justi- 
fiable. On the contrary we do not hesi- 
tate to condemn them as having labored 
under gross misapprehension, inasmuch 
as there is no reason to suppose that the 
propagators of religion who are perfectly 
familiar with the fundamental doctrine 
of universal affection should have been 
persuaded to enter into proceedings cal- 
culated to create apprehension and terror 
on the part of the Chinese. Can it be 
presumed, however, that the missionaries 
themselves are entirely free from re- 
sponsibility on this point in-spite of their 
having excited the Chinese to entertain 
erroneous views in connection with their 
conduct? As for ourselves we are in- 
clined to believe that the errors of judg- 
ment into which the Chinese have fallen 
are, in many respects, attributable to the 
conduct of the missionaries: in China, 
and that the justice of this assertion may 
be firmly established by taking into con- 
sideration the statements of the officials 
directly concerned in the foreign policy 
of their own countries, the public reports 
of the foreign Ministers accredited to the 
Court of China, the information given by 
the most trustworthy journals in the 
world, together with the existing annals 
of the Chinese Empire and its actual 
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condition. In short, the proceedings of 
the missionaries were far from being 
compatible with the principle of universal 
benevolence to which they ought to have 
adhered, and that they have alienated 
themselves from the true spirit of their 
churches at home by stepping beyond 
the legitimate sphere of religion can in 
no way be denied. Such, of course, was 
not the intention they have originally en- 
tertained, and might simply be regarded 
as the result of a bungling into which 
they have accidentally fallen. Still there 
can be no manner of doubt that in their 
dealings with the Chinese they have, in 
fact, advanced beyond the reasonable 
limits of operation. 

To this is to be attributed the cause of 
suspicion as well as apprehension on the 
part of the Chinese; in this is to be found 
an element of provocation for the recent 
insurrection in China. If that be the 
case, then it follows that the missionaries 
are to be held largely, if not entirely, re- 
sponsible for the present disturbances in 
the Middle Kingdom. As a matter of 
fact, the propagators of religion ought to 
seak for peace and inspire men with the 
principles of humanity, but the mission- 
aries in China have constantly assumed 
an obnoxious attitude, and have thus 
brought upon the religious world a great 
disgrace and chagrin. 

Such being the case, we, the Buddhists 
of Japan, cannot but express our desire 
that all the ecclesiastics in the world 
would, in conjunction with us, recognize 
the above fact—a fact which clearly 
shows that the missionaries in “China 
have proceeded far beyond the funda- 
mental principles of religion—and devote 
their energies to formulating a plan by 
which the suspicion as well as the appre- 
hension harbored by the Chinese against 
the foreign missionaries may speedily 


-be removed. Unless such a course be 


taken how is it possible for them to up- 
hold the gospel of humanity and love— 
to illumine the darkness with the light 
of peace and welfare? Unless such a 
scheme be adopted the four hundred 
millions of souls are certain to degener- 
ate into a state of overwhelming distress 
and affliction and the East Asian firma- 
ment is permanently to be darkened with 
clouds of disaster and insurrection. We, 
as disciples of Buddha, can hardly re- 
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Strain our fear and lamentation at such a 
prospect when we think of the great 
truth shining above and of four hundred 
million souls groping below. 

But how is the fear and apprehension 
on the part of the Chinese to be cleared 
away? On this question we Buddhists 
are prepared to submit two proposals to 
the propagators of religion in the world 
for their sincere acceptance and approval. 
The first is, that the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in the world should exercise their 
influence in restraining the missionaries 
in China from proceedings which are 
likely to create suspicion on the part of 
the Chinese as to the existence of their 
secret connection with the foreign policy 
of their own countries. They should, 
for instance, be withheld from inducing 
their own governments to carry out 
schemes conducive to successful aggran- 
dizement at the expense of China, on the 
plea of persecution inflicted—a plea fre- 
quently resorted to whenever more or 
less suffering has been inflicted on them 
by the Chinese. Nor should they be al- 
lowed to claim compensation for damages 
incurred, as they have hitherto done, for 
nothing can be more incompatible with 
the true principles of religion. 

When some time ago a Japanese Bud- 
dhist temple at Amoy was burnt by the 
Chinese, we Buddhists being desirous to 
persuade the home government to refrain 
from pressing the Chinese authorities 
on this particular account, have re- 
nounced all claims for damage, and this 
we did simply with a view to the discre- 
tion which we ought to exercise in the 
interests of religion. A glance at history 
shows that the great teachers of every 
religion in antiquity, despite the persecu- 
tion which they have incurred, have not 
only not displayed any spirit of hostility 
or vengeance, but on the contrary have 
prayed, with compassion, to have the 
heavenly blessing bestowed upon the 
persecutors. It is earnestly to be 
recommended, therefore, that we, to- 
gether with all the propagators of re- 
ligion in the world, should be prepared 
to inspire ourselves with the noble spirit 
of the ancient sages, and instead of hold- 
ing inimical feelings against the Chinese 
who have perpetrated so much havoc 
and atrocity upon the missionaries, 
should endeavor to do good for evil, and 


to supplicate a permanent blessing upon 
this pitiful race. 

The second proposition we have to 
submit to our venerable brethren consists 
in withholding the missionaries in China 
from all forms of, procedure which might 
possibly be regarded as disturbing the 
social institutions of China. 

They must, in fact, be prohibited from 
any line of conduct subversive of the an- 
cient customs and manners of China, or 
derogatory to her laws, or liable to be 
recognized as producing abuses of mis- 
prision through partiality displayed to- 
ward the converts as against non-believ- 
ers—proceedings which can in no way be 
reconciled with the legitimate doctrine of 
religion. True, the Chinese civilization 
is as yet rudimentary, and improvements 
may, in many respects, be necessary in 
the customs and manners of the country. 
Still, nothing can be a greater mistake on 
the part of foreigners than to attempt to 
overthrow the whole organization at one 
blow, with a view to substituting their 
own customs and manners. China was 
early distinguished for her excellent 
etiquet and music, and some of these 
admirable formalities are still preserved 
among the people. 

To ignore all these facts and to attempt 
to disturb the ancient decorum of China 
is to be condemned as the outcome of 
utter indifference to the legitimate sphere 
of action belonging to the missionaries. 
It is therefore advisable that we should 
assume a respectful attitude toward the 
customs and etiquet as well as the laws 
of China, and endeavor by degrees to 
implant the seeds of civilization and re- 
ligion. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
ecclesiastical authorities in the world 
should persuade the missionaries in 
China to act up to the principle we have 
just suggested, as it embodies in itself a 
legitimate course to be pursued by the 
propagators of religion who have em- 
braced the doctrine of universal affection 
or benevolence. ; 

We Buddhists desire respectfully to 
submit the above two proposals to the 
ecclesiastical authorities of all nations, 
with the full conviction that should they, 
in accordance with our humble senti- 
ments, be willing to take the course pro- 
posed by us, the honest people of China 
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will at once lay aside all suspicion and 
apprehension, and appreciate with delight 
the intrinsic virtues of religion. 

If so, the ruffians who seek to accom- 
plish their selfish ends under the guise of 
converts will eventually become unable 
to do anything toward again disturbing 
the foreign religion, and the future of the 
missionaries in China will be as bright 
and smooth as the ocean in spring. 
Then, too, the sources of disturbance in 
China will become extinct, and a new era 
of mental enlightenment immediately 
dawn upon the Chinese with every pros- 
pect of the reconciliation of the occidental 
and oriental civilizations. 

Then again political as well as social 
institutions will become settled in perfect 
order, and finally the four hundred mil- 
lion souls, relieved from distress and 
affliction, will be enabled to enjoy the 
benefits of the doctrine of universal be- 
nevolence, and the four hundred. provi- 
vers [provinces?] of China, thus cleared 
from portents of disaster, will ultimately 
secure for themselves a happy condition 
of purity and tranquillity, and the whole 
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world would then be filled with the sacred 
effulgence of peace and biessing in its 
utmost brilliancy. 

Such really is the condition which we 
Buddhists of great Japan are anxious to 
see brought about in China and through- 
out the world. ' 

(Signed) Representatives of the Great 
Japan Buddhists’ Union, at their head- 
quarters within the Kenninji temple in 
Kyoto, Empire of Great Japan. 

Genko Nakayama, 

Superintendent of the Tendai sect. 

Iukyo Cho, . 
Superintendent of the Shingon sect. 
Kodo Hisata, 
Superintendent of the Hieizan branch of 
the Jodo sect. 

Dokutan Toyoda, 
Superintendent of the Narizenji branch 
of the Rinzai sect. 

Koei Otani, 
Superintendent of the Otani branch of 
the Shin sect. 

Korin Yoshi, 
Superintendent of the Obaku sect. 

October 11, 33d year of Meiji (1900). 
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By Count Otani Kozui. 


[Otani Kozui will one day succeed his father as the head of the great Nishi Hongwanji, the richest and most ad- 


vanced sect of Buddhists in Japan. 


He is of noble family, distinguished in Japanese history for over 2,000 years, and 


is traveling around ‘the world studying Christianity and ecclesiastical institutions, methods of church government, etc. 


His sect has more than’25,o0o temples —EpiTor ] 


HRISTIAN missionaries from 
America and from Europe are 
doing earnest work in Japan. We 

are interested in their methods and sev- 
eral of our priests are studying Christian- 
ity carefully. It is because Christianity 
is so interesting that I have traveled 
abroad when I have had opportunity. Of 
course we see a great deal in Japan. In 
my home in Kiyoto, for instance, there is 
an excellent college which missionaries 
founded in 1875. Its name is Doshisha. 
My home is very fortunate to have such 
a good school, because many Japanese 
cannot go easily to Europe or to America 
to study in foreign schools. It is kind, 
therefore, for the school to come to them 
and to give them such good instruction. 


Japan is very grateful to all the pro- 
fessors of Doshisha. The missionary 
college is a good example to us, for it 
shows us how we can be useful in educat- 
ing the people. We hope there will be 
schools in all our large temples before 
long. We ourselves are just beginning 
now. Of course we are ignorant of 
many things, but our priests are learning. 
Some of them are studying in America 
and some in Europe, in London, Paris 
and Vienna, and are getting much useful 
knowledge. They are greatly interested 
in the life of the founder of Christianity, 
who seems to them to be what we call 
a Buddha, one who has attained perfec- 
tion. His life and his teachings are noble 
and we do not wonder at the tremendous 
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power they have exercised in the Western 
world. We do wonder sometimes, how- 
ever, why Christian nations have so many 
wars. ; 

Many of the ideas that our priests find 
in studying Christianity are in harmony 
with what we teach in Hongwanji. To 
keep the heart pure and act toward others 
as you wish others to act toward you are 
the chief things in Christianity, I think, 
and we Buddhists believe the same. We 
do not see great differences among the 
Christian sects that we have studied. All 
of them seem to be helpful, each to its 
own members, and the different theolo- 
gies are interesting in helping us to un- 
derstand the Western mind. Both the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Salva- 
tion Army teach us a great deal, tho they 
differ so in methods of work. Each has 
the same object in view, to save men 
from evil. That is what Buddhists wish 
to do, too, and in that Buddhists and 
Christians can work side by side. 

We have about forty sects of Chris- 
tians at work in Japan. The Roman 
Catholics have the largest following, over 
50,000 I believe, and the Russian or 
Greek Church about half as many. Then 
there is a native body of Presbyterians, 
the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai, with 1,500 
members; the Episcopalians, under the 
name of Nippon Sei Kyokwai, with per- 
haps as many more; the Kumiai or Con- 
gregational churches with some 10,000 
—and many others, Methodists, Baptists, 
Friends, Salvationists, etc., may be as 
many as 200,000 all together. We are 
glad to have many different sects come, 
for we can learn something from each 
one. 

Sometimes it is a surprise to us that 
they do not agree together better. We 
have many sects of Buddhism, but each 
has plenty to do without writing to the 
newspapers about other sects. I have 
seen some, strange letters in the Japan 
Mail and in other English papers pub- 
lished in Yokohama and Kobe, but I 
think most of the Christian missionaries 
in Japan do not write such letters. I 
wish, too, that the Christian missionaries 
would study Buddhism more. Once in 
a while I see something about our reli- 
gion by a missionary in the Transactions 
of the Asiatic Society in Japan, but not 
very .often. 
aries from Europe and also from Ameri- 


I think that some mission-. 


ca do not study Buddhism at all. I 
should think they would wish to under- 
stand us. We wish to understand them, 
and it is impossible for a person to under- 
stand a people unless he studies their re- 
ligion. A part of the training of our 
Ministers Plenipotentiary whom the for- 
eign office sends out to represent our 
country abroad is to study the religion of 
the countries they are going to. We 
should be glad at any time to assist any 
missionaries that might wish to learn 
about Japanese Buddhism. We have 
collected many books on this subject, as 
well as on the general subject of Bud- 
dhism. These are in Japanese, Chinese, 
Sanscrit, English, French and. German. 
We should be pleased to have our broth- 
ers of another faith study these volumes. 

One man would have some difficulty 
in reading all that scholars have written 
about Buddhism. Shinran, the founder 
of our sect, read the whole Buddhist 
canon. It took him twenty years to do 
it, but he was so earnest in his desire to 
learn the true teaching of Shakka, as we 
call Sakya Muni or Gautama, that he 
persevered. When he had finished this 
labor of love he became a disciple of 
Genku, who was preaching the doctrine 
of the Jodo sect. Jodo means “ Pure 
Land” or the Paradise where Amida, 
the Buddha, reigns: the region of in- 
effable light. Those who strive earnestly 
and have faith shall be reborn into 
Amida’s kingdom. 

I think those who study the life of 
Shinran will see in it some resemblance 
to the life of Luther. Shinran’s studies 
led him to believe that many of the Bud- 
dhist priests of his day had lost sight of 
the original teaching of Shakka. He 
protested just as Luther did, and the 
Government exiled him in Yechi- 
go. He was in exile five years. When 
he returned he was about forty years old 
and from that time until he died, at the 
age of ninety, he preached the doctrine of - 
Shinshu, or true sect. His followers 
were the Protestants of Japan. Among 
those whom he taught were three Mika- 
dos, Takakura, Go Shirakawa, and Go 
Toba. The common people loved him 
and reverenced him as tho he were 
both father and mother to them. 

It would be wrong to say that Shinran 
invented the doctrine of Shinshu. What 
he did was to study the Buddhist canon 
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earnestly and then select three sutras 
which he believed to contain the true and 
original teaching of the Buddha Shakka. 
In India Riuju and Tenzin had taught 
the same doctrine, or what was similar, 
and so had Donran, Doshaku and Zendo 
in China and Genshin and Genku in 
Japan. Shinran’s work was to estab- 
lish a sect that would teach and continue 
this doctrine after his death. His book 
Kio-gio-shin-sho gives his authority for 
his teaching. It is the gist of the three 
sutras, Murioja-kio, Kwan Muriojukio 
and Amida-Kio (Sanscrit Sukhavati- 
vyuha, both the larger and the smaller 
and the sutra of Meditation on Amitayus 
or Amitabha). Many scholars in Eng- 
land know about these sutras. So the 
claim for Shinshu is not that it is new, 
but that it is true. We wish all people 
to know the real teaching of Shakka. 

The Hongwanji sect is not confined to 
Japan, however. It has temples inSiberia, 
China, Straits Settlements, Hawaii and 
even on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States. Under its orders are some 30,- 
000 priests who have charge of nearly 
25,000 temples. 

Imperial favor has not been wanting to 
our sect. It was the Mikado Kameyama 
that gave the name Hongwanji to the 
Honzon or Chief Temple, now the head- 
quarters of Nishi Hongwanji in Kiyoyo. 
Shinran’s youngest daughter and one of 
his grandsons together built this temple 
at a place called Otani eleven years after 
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Shinran’s death and Kameyama called it 
Hongwanji, that is “ Monastery of the 
Real (or the original) Vow.” This re- 
fers to Buddha Amida’s vow. Amida 
declared he would not enter Paradise 
until it had become possible for every one 
else to enter also. He stepped back and 
said to all humanity “ After you.” -Since 
then he has been the helper of all those 
that have called upon him believing in his 
power to aid them to attain perfection. 
Those that believe are “ born again into 
his kingdom.” Faith saves. The words 
one hears so often from the lips of wor- 
shippers in Hongwanji temples “ namu 
amida butsu” mean “Glory to Amida 
the Buddha!” 

The present Emperor, Mutsu Hito, has 
honored Shinran’s memory in a way the 
Japanese hold in high regard. He has 
conferred upon the founder of Shinshu 
the posthumous title Kenshin Daishi, 
meaning Great Teacher who Seeks the 
Truth. Another dead Hongwanji pa- 
triarch also has received honor from 
lmutsu Hito; Rennio, the seventh after 
Shinran, has now the title Yeto-Daishi 
or Great Teacher of Enlightening Wis- 
dom. Ten years ago, when the Mikado 
went to Magoya for the military maneu- 
vers and made the first public appearance 
a Mikado ever made with the Kogo or 
Empress, he lived in a Hongwanji tem- 
ple. In Japan the people consider this 
a very great honor indeed. 

Kryoto, Japan. 


The Missionary Martyrs. 


By Edward N. Pomeroy. 


YE. who joined but yesterday 
The holy martyr throng, _ 

Ye wear your crowns serene as they 
Whose brows have borne them long. 


O 


We know not what indignity 
Ye suffered ere the last; 

We know He bore you company 
While through the flame you passed. 


We ask no shaft to mark the: place 
Where earth received her tzust; 

We ask instead that flowers ot grace 
May blossom from your dust. 


Our heads are bowed, our eyes are dim, 
Our hearts are rent with pain; 
But ye who dared and died for Him 
Nor dared nor died in vain, 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 





Africa, from the Omo to the Nile. 
By Dr. A. Donaldson Smith. 


[Dr. Smith returned to this country December 1, after ten months of individual exploration in the heart of Africa 
Of his expedition and its results, Dr, J. Scott Keltie, secretary of the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, 
says :-‘* Dr. Smith has laid students of geography and of natural history under a deep debt of gratitude in adding so 
largely to our knowledge of one of the most interesting and least known regions of Africa.”"-—Ep1ror.] 


HE object of my second journey of 
—. exploration in East Central Africa 
‘was to extend and complete the in- 
formation I was able to obtain during my 
first journey in 1894 and 1895: On the 
first journey to Lake Rudolph I ascended 
the Omo River for 80 or 100 miles to the 
North of the point where it flows into the 
lake. By, ascending a hill to the west of 
the river/I was able to look over a large 
expanse of unexplored country which 
stretched westward toward the Nile. 
Circumstances made it impossible to at- 
tempt to cross this unknown. region at 
that time; but I formed the intention of 
returning at some future date and explor- 
ing the vast plains that lay between the 
Omo and the Nile. The attempt would 
have been made earlier, but conditions 
prevailing were such that the British For- 
eign Office objected to the passage of any 
travelers through Somaliland and the 
country which borders Abyssinia in the 
south. 

I left Berbera on August Ist of last 
year, my European companion being Mr. 
Carlile Fraser, of Scotland, who was a 
skilled taxidermist and was highly es- 
teemed by the authorities of the British 
Museum. My caravan consisted of a 
number of Somalis, and some Sikhs and 
Gurkhas I had picked up in India with 
the assistance of officers commanding na- 
tive regiments. My transport animals 
were camels. I am convinced that it 
would have been impossible to accomplish 
the journey without the assistance of 
these invaluable beasts of burden. I had 
with me, among scientific instruments, a 
theodolite, sextant, plane table, prismatic 
compasses, three chronometers, an occul- 
tation telescope and boiling point ther- 
mometers. With the aid of Mr. Fraser 
I managed to keep an unbroken chain of 
triangulation from Lake Rudolph to the 
points fixed by Colonel Macdonald in the 
neighborhood of Tarangole, checked and 
rechecked. 


One of the gravest dangers which men- 
aced the success of the expedition was 
the possibility of trouble with the Abys- 
sinians. I met them in 1894, before 
Menelek acquired the prestige which 
came to him throughout the length and 
breadth of his kingdom from the Italian 
war. The entire country of the Abys- 
sinians is most highly organized, and 
news of the passage of strangers through 
Menelek’s dominions travels by a species 
of police service to his chieftains with the 
rapidity of the post. 

When, on the former journey, I came 
to the town and tomb of Sheikh Husein, 
scarcely two days were required for word 
of my presence to reach Menelek’s gen- 
eral, Wal-da-Gubbra, at a distance of 100 
miles. The Abyssinian soldiery, travel- 
ing on mules, can go very fast and very 
far, for they carry mealie cakes, or balls, 
and a pound and a half of such food per 
day suffices for rations. Sustaining 
victual this ration is,-as I learned toward 
the end of my recent expedition, when, 
my flour having given out, it served as 
one of the staples of diet. General Wal- 
da-Gubbra’s interference delayed the ex- 
pedition of 1894-95 for a length of time 
which I could ill afford to spare on the oc- 
casion of my second journey; and his 
forces had, besides, proved so threaten- 
ing that my entire expedition of four- 
score men had to stand to arms. The 
Abyssinians, greatly outnumbering us, 
feared to make the attack, and we avoided 
the danger of both capture and death. 

My force being now much smaller, I 
recognized the imperious necessity of es- 
caping, if it were at all possible, any in- 
terference from Menelek’s lieutenants. 
For a distance of 700 miles—from the 
time of our departure from the territory 
covered by the British Protectorate over 
the eastern part of Somaliland until we 
were well into the Boran country—I 
pushed the caravan on to its utmost speed. 
The nearest point at which our route ap- 
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proached the Abyssinian outposts was 200 
miles removed. By the time news of our 
passage reached them we were beyond 
pursuit, speedily tho the soldiery could 
travel. I thought I might encounter 
Menelek’s men later, at the northern end 
of Lake Rudolph; but when I arrived 
they had raided the district and had gone 
away. 

On leaving Berbera the expedition pro- 
ceeded to Hargesa, Milmil and a point on 
the Shebili River some distance to the 
north of Bali. Thence I struck across 
mountainous country which had not 
hitherto been mapped until, in the Afgab 
country, I struck the route which I had 
followed in 1894. I followed my old line 
of march nearly to the Juba River, which 
was crossed a little to the north of Bun- 
tal, where I was able to map some addi- 
tional new country. 

I found the natives in this country 
quite inclined to be friendly; but their 
friendliness was modified by strong com- 
mercial instincts. They had plenty of 
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appear to have brought their wives and 
families from the north and to have es- 
tablished themselves in the country. The 
Abyssinians have a method of conquering 
their Galla neighbors which is rough. 
But it is not without its advantages. 
When they first come into the country 
they lay waste with fire and sword. This, 
apparently, teaches the people that the 
newcomers are, and intend. to remain, 
their masters. When the lesson has been 
thoroughly learned the Abyssinians adopt 
a new policy. They allow the former 
owners of the country to reform their 
flocks of sheep and goats, and they do not 
make onerously heavy exactions of the 





















































cattle. And they would not sell those 
cattle at any price lower than about five 
times their market value. 

I crossed the Daua River and again 
took up the old line of march, following 
it to El Dere, in the Boran country. 

On my former journey I found the 
Borans the most powerful of the Galla 
tribes, and at first they appeared disposed 
to all amity. They made, however, one 
treacherous attack, and a display of force 
was necessary. After that they were 
willing to be amicable again. On my re- 
cent journey the Borans proved extreme- 
ly friendly, and they brought presents of 
sheep, milk and other provisions. 

Their country, rich and beautiful, was 
raided after my former visit by the Abys- 
sinians. There is now a more or less per- 
manent population of Abyssinians, who 


now subject population. The rule of the 
Abyssinians, once firmly established, is 
less harsh than might be expected. It 
may be remarked in passing that the 
Borans are not entirely satisfied with the 


new order of things. I heard the wish 
several times expressed that the whites 
would come to free them from Abyssinian 
rule. 

From El Dere to Le I took a route to 
the south of my former line of march, 
and at Egder made straight for the 
southern end of Lake Stephanie, crossing 
some beautiful high mountain country 
which was never before explored. Great 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
guides over the mountainous region be- 
tween Egder and Lake Stephanie, and the 
caravan suffered severely from scarcity 
of water. From Lake Stephanie I made 
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direct for the northern end of Lake Ru- 
dolph, where the former line of march 
was resumed. The eastern bank of the 
Omo was ascended for two marches, 
passage was made to the western bank, 
and Christmas week was occupied in 
working around a great bend to the west. 
This bend is made either by the Omo or 
by one of its branches. 

Here commenced the most important 
portion of the journey. My object was to 
reach the Nile. 

Leaving the Omo about 5 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude I set out in a di- 
rection almost due west. The lie of the 
country, of course, forced me to make 
many deviations both north and south. 
But, in the main, the expedition followed 
a westerly course until the Nile was 
reached at Fort Berkeley, a little to the 
south of 5 degrees north latitude. My 
route lay for some distance through a 
mountainous region, some of which was 
exceptionally charming, with stretches of 
excellent grazing land. The people who 
inhabit this country never before saw a 
white man. As a rule they were more 
timid than vicious. Of perennial rivers 
there afe none; the available water is 
nothing more than wadies, or “ tugs.” 

After traveling some time through this 
region, the expedition arrived at the bor- 
ders of an immense plain,extending north 
and northwest, Into this plain I made a 
number of excursions. From observa- 
tion of levels I am convinced that it ex- 
tends all the way north to the Pibor and 
Sobat, and northwest to the junction of 
the Sobat and the White Nile. To the 
west it probably extends as far as Gon- 
dokoro. In the rainy season this vast 
plain, which is only 1,500 feet above sea 
level, and is covered with loose cotton 
soil full of cracks and holes, is a mere 
marsh, while in the dry season it is a 
desert, waterless and impassable. 

Skirting the southern edge of the great 
plain the expedition passed among the 
foothills of a rich mountain country, until 
it reached Latuka, where I picked out 
some of the mountainsthat were observed 
by Colonel Macdonald on his expedition 
in 1898. Turning sharply to the south 
we entered the populous town of Taran- 
gole—Colonel Macdonald’s most north- 
erly point—and then struck westward, 
with a slight inclination toward the south, 
and came to Fort Berkeley, the most 
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northerly of the Uganda posts on the 
Nile, on March 15th. Captain Dugmore, 
of the Uganda Rifles, who was in charge, 
made us welcome. My men, in charge of 
Mr. Fraser, were sent back to Mombasa 
by way of Uganda. I myself waitea at 
Fort Berkeley in the hope of being able 
to return to Europe by way of Egypt. 
On May sth Major Peake arrived with 
a gunboat, having succeeded in cutting a 
way through the sudd, which for many 
years has blocked the White Nile. Major 
Peake was kind enough to extend me an 
invitation to accompany him; and I went 
on the gunboat to Omdurman, which was 
reached on May 22d. 

After the expedition left Omo the 
fauna of the country changed almost en- 
tirely. Among the birds in the collec- 
tion which has been made are many spe- 
cies which I never before observed. The 
collections in various branches of natural 
science that were made were as full and 
complete as opportunity would allow. A 
number of specimens of the smaller ante- 
lopes, at least ten varieties of which were 
unknown to me, were obtained. The na- . 
tives have but few possessions, but the 
collection of articles in use is very com- 
plete. Something, at least, has been 
learned of the curious customs of the na- 
tives, and by dint of much effort I was 
successful in writing small vocabularies 
of the language. 

From Somaliland to the Nile, embrac- 
ing a territory nearly 1,500 miles in a di- 
rect line east and west and from 100 to 
200 miles north and south, the country 
has never been thoroughly explored, and 
the maps which have been made are ac- 
curate so far as two expeditions, occupy- 
ing in all nearly two and one-half years, 
could make them. North and south of 
this district Captain Botego, the Italian 
explorer, has filled in much of the map as 
far as Lake Rudolph, on the West. Cap- 
tain Welby, the English explorer, has laid 
one line, north to south, to the west of 
Lake Rudolph. Thus Africa may now 
be said to be known from the Gulf of 
Aden to the Nile, and thence, by Belgian 
exploration, through the Congo district 
to the Pacific Ocean. The only little cor- 
ner of the continent which may be said to 
be still totally unknown is in the Darfur 
region, far to the west of Omdurman, 
which latter locality was brought into the 
range of popular knowledge by the cam- 
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paign to Khartum. The unknown Dar- 
fur region extends about 300 miles in 
each direction. As far as report goes it 
is inhabited by very fanatical Moham- 
medan tribes, a circumstance which may 
for some years delay its exploration. The 
Sultan of Darfur; who reigns from Lake 
Chad to the Nile, has proved himself thus 
far sufficiently powerful to shut out all 
exploring parties, and several French ex- 
plorers have paid with their lives the 
price of their adventure. 

In the country I traversed during the 
ten months of the second expedition, the 
inhabitants proved to be the ordinary 
African aborigines, varying in physique 
according to the climatic conditions and 
living as the savage does in relation to his 
environment. The nature of the tribes 
that came under my observation was 
more akin to that of the old warlike 
Masai, to the north of Mount Kinia, and 
they were of a type far superior in intelli- 
gence and courage to the cannibal Congo 
negro and the negro of the West Coast, 
with whom the slave importations of the 
‘past century made the people of the 
United States acquainted. Wherever the 
rainfall is sufficient to make the ground 
arable it is thoroughly cultivated in 
maize or Indian corn, which is the staple 
cereal, together with the ubiquitous sor- 
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ghum. The district, in the indefinite fu- 
ture—when facilities for transportation 
shall have been afforded, perhaps a hun- 
dred years hence—will serve as a valuable 
field for the exercise of Caucasian ener- 
gies. The total pepulation, at present 
most difficult to compute, might be ap- 
proximately reckoned at 500,000 people, 
which is about one-half the total popula- 
tion of the territory south of Abyssinia as 
far as the Equator. As savage peoples 
go, there are several tribes which are in a 
condition of high organization. It is a 
noteworthy fact that only under a des- 
potic ruler can any degree of organiza- 
tion and tribal power be won by the Afri- 
can negro. The Boran tribe and the 
Tarangole, numbering about 30,000 war- 
riors each, are the most powerful among 
the tribal organizations of the district, 
and they are conspicuous examples of 
what can be accomplished with these peo- 
ple when a strong rule is brought to bear. 

As I have said, the time when this dis- 
trict can be worth appropriation by any 
European power is so far distant that it 
cannot enter into any serious considera- 
tion. Great Britain still bears a heavy 
loss in the possession of Uganda, in Kili- 
manjaro, and Uganda is the garden spot 
of Africa. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa," 


Up-to-Date Book Reviewing. 


By a Veteran. Book Reviewer. 


HE decline of the book review is 
first of all due, as Mr. Halsey said 
in his interesting but toodiscursive 

paper in THE INDEPENDENT, to the fact 
that there are too many books to review. 
Of course only a small part of them are 
worth reviewing, 10 per cent. of the out- 
put, Mr. Halsey figures it at. But their 
publishers do not look at the thing in that 
way. The “popular journal of litera- 
ture ’—as I suppose would be self-styled 
the Critic, or the Book Buyer, or the 
Bookman, to cite the three leading rep- 
resentatives of the class—draws a not in- 
significant part of its income from the ad- 
vertisements of publishers. 

That is a part of the story. The other 
and more important part is that the em- 


phasis in editing is put on the “ popular.” 
Such a “ journal of literature” must be 
“ attractive.” The constituency that cares 
for serious literary discussion and judg- 
ment is far too small for a review’s sole 
support. The additional subscribers 
must be sought in the ranks of the Philis- 
tines. “That quality which we call 
‘newspapering,’” as the late Charles 
Dudley Warner once put it in a private 
letter about magazine editing, must come 
first in the equipment of the successful 
literary editor. So he secures pictures 
galore of all sorts and conditions of au- 
thors in all sorts and conditions of pose, 
from the man author doing the lost-in- 
thought act to the woman author adorned 
with the don’t-give-a-continental-how-I- 
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look face and dress; all sorts of gossip 
about authors thrown in as an excuse for 
the “illustrations;” often a continued 
story ; often a department given up to the 
stage (a play of course has to have an 
author), with more pictures of actor 
groupings and stage effects, and with 
more gossip about the actors ; often pages 
of three-line mentions of books too nu- 
merous, especially at Christmas time, for 
even the simulacrum of a review; and 
somewhere in this overflow of miscellany 
must this editor find a place to squeeze in 
the book-review proper. 

The change has come about so noise- 
lessly and naturally in the evolution of 
journalistic methods that few people ap- 
preciate how complete it is. That change 
is seen by a glance at an autobiographical 
literary novel of a generation or so back 
like Thackeray’s “ Pendennis.” What a 
large place book reviewing filled in the 
narrative of Arthur Pendennis’s start in 
journalism! Were Arthur making that 
same start to-day book reviewing might 
even miss a mention. But then, per con- 
tra, the modern “ critical review ”’—to 
keep the old name for form’s sake—has 
no “ Mr. Bludyer,” Arthur’s associate on 
the Pall Mall Gazette, to whom books 
were handed over to be “ smashed,” and 
who, “ having cut up the volume to his 
heart’s content, went and sold it at a book 
stall and purchased a pint of brandy with 
the proceeds.” The art of “ smashing” 
is no longer an art that is counted worth 
while for the up-to-date book reviewer ; 
which may also be saidof the art of puff- 
ery. Even Macaulay, whose soul was 
so deeply stirred by the puff literary, 
would, were he alive to-day, think it sheer 
waste to damn a cheap poet like Mont- 
gomery to eternal remembrance, because 
* advertising,” to use the modern word, 
had sold so many editions for him. 
“ Puffing” and “smashing” have alike 
passed, because both are now impotent. 
About the only way left a modern re- 
viewer to boom a poor book is solemnly 
to warn the public against its immorality. 
Then people who don’t care for it will 
buy it to judge personally of its degree of 
naughtiness. Usually in disgust they 
confess themselves sold. 

Macaulay tells us in his essay on Dr. 
Johnson that “ Johnson’s Club ”—includ- 
ing, as will be recalled, Goldsmith, Rey- 
nolds, Burke, Gibbon and Garrick—could 
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by a verdict on a new book, which was 
“speedily known all over London,” “ sell 
off a whole edition in a day” or “ con- 
demn the sheets tothe service of the trunk 
maker and the pastry cook.” That was 
the day before the,advent of the profes- 
sional book reviewer ; but despite his sub- 
sequent rise and eclipse the tradition of 
personal authority still exists in the book 
market.’ Every one remembers how a 
word of praise from Gladstone started 
people into buying a book, notably in the 
case of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Robert 
Elsmere.” And, to cite a less conspicuous 
case here in America, Mr. Howe’s “ Story 
of a Country Town,” a now almost for- 
gotten Kansas production, bid fair to 
drop still-born from the press when Mr. 
Howells breathed into it the breath of 
popular approval by going out of his way 
to declare it a personal discovery of 
unique promise. This is only another 
way of saying that in book booming we 
have, ignoring the reviewer, returned to 
the primitive method of Dr. Johnson’s 
day—a theory which has been elaborate- 
ly worked out by Mr. J. S. Tunnison in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Somebody, so Mr. 
Tunnison holds, likes a book and tells 
somebody else so. That somebody else 
tells another somebody, and thus the first 
somebody’s liking is passed along indefi- 
nitely, and lo! the book has leaped into 
popularity without being discovered, per- 
haps, by a single reviewer. In this con- 
nection an exception must be made, how- 
ever, of those earnest souls, for the most 
part women, who form book clubs for 
“improvement.” Their committees of 
selection and purchase study the judg- 
ments of the reviewers with a faithfulness 
emulative of that with which the small 
“ plunger ” studies the “ Wall Street gos- 
sip” column—not really expecting a 
“straight pointer,” but because some- 
thing of some kind is better to go by than 
nothing. 

As if all this were not enough the mod- 
ern book reviewer is at still another dis- 
advantage—he must be at constant war 
with the editor to keep his grip on what 
little space he does have, of course a 
most unequal contest. The editor, hav- 
ing found an “ organ,” likes to “ spread 
himself all over it,” not merely for the ex- 
ploitation of the fads of his particular 
school of literature and criticism—which, 
in a way, is what he is there for—but as 
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well for the relief of freeing his mind of 
any views he may chance to have on any 
topic of current talk or gossip. The 
statement of this fact is not the revelation 
of any sanctum secret. It is simply 
recognition of what everybody knows 
who knows anything about the subject— 
that the Critic is simply another name for 
Jeannette L. Gilder, and the Bookman a 
pseudonym of Harry Thurston Peck. 
Parenthetically it ought to be added that 
whatever else may be said for the merits 
or demerits of the Book Buyer, it is at 
least true that Mr. Moody is content to fill 
the office of editor. He reveals no ap- 
parent yearning to share with his rivals 
their pose as censors of manners and 
morals, public and private. Of the two 
rivals Professor Peck is more obtrusive 
than Miss Gilder, probably because he is 
a man, with an active, alert type of mas- 
culine mind that cannot let anything, 
especially politics, get by him without 
“having a hack at it.” Thus it was no 
surprise to the readers of his November 
issue to find much valuable space sur- 
rendered in a department well named 
“Here and There” to Professor Peck’s 
views of McKinley, Bryan, silver, the 
trusts, imperialism and all the other com- 
monplaces of the campaign. But to 
speak dispassionately, this sort of filling 
served its purpose doubtless as well as 
whatever else might have been “Here and 
There ” but for the imminence of a Presi- 
dential election. It at any rate saved that 
amount of space from the encroachment 
of that cheap gossip about authors and 
people of so-called “ literary reputations,” 
which, as has been said, has become the 
distinguishing mark, often an unmistaka- 
ble yellow, of this sort of literary jour- 
nalism. The most flagrant example of it 
followed the divorce of John Oliver Hob- 
bes (Mrs. Craigie), a divorce obtained on 
shocking evidence that would have ap- 
peared more appropriately in the columns 
of a medical journal than in those of the 
London newspapers, which printed it 
fully, in brutal English fashion. Well, 
the literary Jenkins—it is hardly worth 
while at this late day to say which Jen- 
kins—announced that Mr. Craigie would 
soon have his innings, adding other of- 
fensive insinuations, an announcement 
that was succeeded by a contrite “ misin- 
formation ” apology in the next issue. 

In all of this, it may be said, small place 
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has been left for the up-to-date book re- 
view itself, what there is of it. But, as 
the Irishman answered the friend whom 
he had introduced to the Salvation Army, 
and who remarked, “ It bates the divvle.” 
“ Thrue for yez; that’s the intintion.” In 
other words, the conditions of modern 
book reviewing, once understood, tell 
their own plain story of what a book re- 
view must be—at least in the columns of 
the review supposedly devoted to review- 
ing, not to touch on reviewing in the daily 
and weekly press, where the conditions. 
are very different, and where whatever 
shortcomings there are are less glaringly 
incongruous by comparison with high 
professions. The modern book review, 
as a rule, is the work of a skilled crafts- 
man, who knows how to talk of a book 
cleverly without betraying ignorance, to 
say the right thing about it or about its 
author generally without attempting a 
judgment, to give the reader impressions 
more or less vague. The day of employ- 
ing anonymously the great expert for 
books requiring expert criticism has 
largely passed, because expert criticism 
of that sort comes too high. With the 
great mass of such books the perfunctory 
notice must do—and answers well enough 
for the readers it is intended for. Look- 
ing over the shelves in my own library 
devoted to books which I have reviewed, 
I note these as conspicuous examples of 
the miscellaneous character of works 
passed on to me by editors: M. Tarde’s 
“Social Laws,” Professor Trent’s “ Au- 
thority of Criticism,” Professor Cross’s 
“Development of the English Novel,” 
Dr. Byington’s “ The Puritan as a Colo- 
nist and Reformer,” and Professor Gid- 
dings’s “ Democracy and Empire.” As 
for novels, well, everybody writes one 
novel at least nowadays. Why should 
not anybody criticise everybody? 

Has the day of authoritative criticism 
passed, never to return? Is the literary 
review of the future to be characterized 
principally by pictures and gush? Will 
the editor some day arise whose pub- 
lishers will have the courage of his con- 
victions, and who will have a chance to 
bring out a review for purposes of re- 
viewing, that, as Mr. Halsey suggests, 
shall review only the books that are worth 
while, ignoring the others? The signs 
are not all against it. There are book re- 
views—like those by which “ Droch ” was 
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known to the readers of Life—that com- 
mand serious attention. There are men 
who write principally about books, and 
yet are to be classed as “ popular au- 
thors ”—for example, Maurice Thomp- 
son and Hamilton W. Mabie. There are 
writers of distinction whose departments 
of literary comment in a magazine have 
been a “ popular feature ”—for example, 


Concerning “Hazing” 
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the Editor’s Study in Harper's when con- 
ducted by William D. Howells and the 
late Charles Dudley Warner—a depart- 
ment now revived by Mr. Alden, tho not, 
it is said, for purposes of book talk. Very 
likely some among us may live to see the 
day when these signs shall find fulfil- 
ment. 


at the United States 


Naval Academy. 


By Park Benjamin. 


T a certain college for young women, 

not a hundred miles from New 

York, the members of the fresh- 

man class recently were required by the 

newly fledged sophomores to sing songs, 

tell stories and to carry bottles of milk 

suspended around their necks. No pen- 

alty has been inflicted upon the perpetra- 

tors of this—and it is perfectly safe to 
say that none will be. 

‘Simultaneously at the United States 
Naval Academy a cadet just entered was 
required by his comrades of upper classes 
also to sing songs, tell stories and to 
stand on his head. Immediately a court 
martial was convened (presided over by 
a commander in the navy and having as 
its members two lieutenant-commanders, 
together with a judge-advocate) for the 
trial of those charged with hazing the 
youngster in the manner aforesaid. All 
the solemnities were observed, as if a 
matter of life and death were involved 
and testimony was taken under oath. 

Before I quote some of that testimony 
it may be well to state that when Admiral 
David D. Porter assumed the superin- 
tendency of the Naval Academy, in 1865, 
he then established what came to be 
known as the honor system. For years 
afterward, lying or prevarication in any 
form was held by the midshipmen to be 
wholly disgraceful. They would tell 
the truth always and under all circum- 
stances whether it involved self-incrimin- 
ation or not. Their word of honor could 
be relied upon absolutely and implicitly. 
Now for a quotation :* 





* From the Army and Navy Journal's report. 


“Naval Cadet testified that he saw 
the accused in Mr. ’s room, sitting on 
the bed on the right side of the room. Also 
Mr. , Mr. and Mr. These 
were all that were there at one time. . 

“Q. State what ocurred while Cadet 
(hazee) was in the room in full from the 
time he entered. 

“A. I believe that an answer to this ques- 
tion would incriminate myself from the fact 
that there are charges against me for being 
present and witnessing hazing. I am reported 
for that. 

“The Court: You are not required to an- 
swer that question unless you choose. 

“Q. Did Cadet (hazee) tell a story, 
sing a song and stand on his head? 

“A. Is not that like the same question I 
desired not to answer? 

“The Court: I think not. 
trial. : 

“Witness: Yes, sir. 

“Q. Why did Cadet (hazee) stand 
on his head, tell a story and sing a song? 

““ Objection to answer by accused and objec-- 
tion sustained. 

“Q. Was Cadet (hazee): told to 
ay on his head, sing a song and tell a story? 
. 1 do not know.” 


Be the testimony of the hazee appears 
the following: 


“That he had no objection to do what he 
did; that it was not forced upon him; they 
did not tell him to do anything ; they: asked 
him if he could and he said ‘yes’ and went 
on and did whatever it was. The cadets were 
friendly and he looked on the matter as a 
joke. 

“Q. Do your friends always treat you as 
those cadets did? 
“A. No, sir; 

equal. 

ier Q. Do you generally sing, tell stories and 
stand on your head to strangers? 

_ “A. No, sir, unless I am questioned about 
it.” 


The accused, a cadet. of the third class 





You are not on 


my friends treat me as an 
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then individually under trial, was found 
after “five days’ session” not guilty of 
hazing but guilty of “ being present while 
hazing was in progress and not stopping 
it,” and thereupon was imprisoned on the 
guard ship “ Santee” “ until further or- 
ders and given 50 demerits out of the 
total of 250 which would suffice to end 
his naval career. Others accused of par- 
ticipating were also tried, but the fore- 
going is sufficient to illustrate typically 
the whole performance. 

Whether the fair collegians are the 
more fortunate in that they are not sub- 
ject to the authorities of the navy, or the 
cadets the more fortunate in that they 
are not subject to the authorities of Bar- 
nard College, is a question which I pre- 
fer to leave to the reader. 

I have to offer some comments and a 
suggestion : 

Hazing has existed in some form prob- 
ably in every school since time imme- 
morial. No code of laws or regulations 
however Draconian has ever eliminated 
it from the category of boyish pranks, 
and in the nature of things never will. 
It is one of those practices which, like 
the use of alcohol, becomes perilous when 
carried to excess, and therefore has in- 
vited the not always discriminating on- 
slaughts of those reformers who, gifted 
with more zeal than common sense, can 
discern only the dangers incident to ab- 
normal conditions. 

A boy selected for either of the Gov- 
ernment schools is usually chosen after 
competition. He is a marked person at 
once in his district, and it would be no 
less than natural—seeing that his age is 
seldom over sixteen—that he should ar- 
rive at the institution in a state of self- 
satisfaction not wholly different from 
that which the congressman who ap- 
pointed him also feels on first becoming 
one of the law makers of the land. What 
happens to a green congressman—espe- 
cially when he attempts to set right the 
old wheel horses of his party and to exe- 
cute his heaven sent mission by essaying 
at once to rival Demosthenes in the 
House—most people know. Practically 
the same thing happens to the over bump- 
tious cadet, for it is he—very seldom any 
one else—who is hazed. The mode only 
differs. The congressman is taken in 
hand by the Speaker and the chairmen 
of his committees ; the cadet by the upper 
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classmen. When the Honorable Thomas 
B. Reed was Speaker, the verdant con- 
gressman suffering from “over fresh- 
ness ” would much rather have sung any 
number of songs, told any number of 
stories and stood on his head any number 
of times (within reason) than have taken 
the anti-pride medicine with which Mr. 
Reed is reported usually to have favored 
him. But he never voted to discipline 
Mr. Reed; no never. That was not 
“hazing” on the part of the burly 
Speaker. “ Hazing,” in the representa- 
tive’s view, was only done by the boys at 
Annapolis, and for them nothing could 
be too drastic, in proof of which let the 
law speak for itself: 

“Tn all cases where it shall come to the 
knowledge of the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, that any naval cadet 
has been guilty of the offense commonly 
known as hazing, it shall be the duty of said 
Superintendent to order a court-martial, com- 
posed of not less than three commissioned 
officers, who shall minutely examine into all 
the facts and circumstances of the case and 
make a finding thereon; and any naval cadet 
found guilty of said offense by said court shall, 
upon recommendation of said court, be dis- 
missed, and such finding, when approved by 
said Superintendent, shall be final; and the 
cadet so dismissed from said Naval Academy 
shall be forever ineligible to reappointment to 
said Naval Academy.”’—(Act of Congress, 
approved June 23, 1874, and August 5, 1882.) 

This precious statute was enacted dur- 
ing the decadent period of the navy. Not 
long before there had been some “ devil- 
ling of the Plebes,” which was undenia- 
bly too rough, altho no one appears to 
have been hurt. The punishments at 
once dealt out were sharp and adequate ; 
but so much fuss was made that the fond 
father throughout the country arose in 
dismay. Up to the Navy Department he 
came, piloted. by his sympathetic con- 
gressman, bitterly to denounce the Naval 
Academy for “ the cruel manner in which 
his innocent child had been treated by the 
young brutes in Government uniform.” 
Exactly one year later—sometimes before 
he had got any satisfaction from his first 
complaint—again he arrived, piloted al- 
ways as aforesaid, this time also bitterly 
to denounce the Naval Academy for 
“barbarously disciplining his child (now 
a third classman) for indulging in a lit- 
tle innocent fun with the new comers.” 
If the Navy Department could stand 
that—the congressmen could not. It took 
too much time for them to explain the 
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manifest inconsistencies of it, let alone 
the trouble of hanging around the Navy 
Department when they ought to be col- 
lecting seeds or pushing somebody’s 
claims for office. So they, too, rose in 
their wrath and hence the law of 1874, 
afterward re-enacted in the most miser- 
able period through which the navy ever 
went, the fall of 1882. 

Now, it stands to reason that when an 
absolutely mandatory statute such as this 
has been in existence for twenty-six 
years and nevertheless cannot be en- 
forced, either the law should be repealed 
as a dismal failure or else some means 
for its enforcement different from those 
hitherto adopted ought to be tried. Ob- 
serve I do not consider whether the power 
of the United States is adequate to the 
suppression of hazing in the abstract. If 
it is not it may be because the customs 
of a people are often stronger than their 
laws. I merely point out (1) that acts 
officially determined to constitute “ haz- 
ing” (their inherent triviality is inima- 
terial) have.mot ceased and that this is 
proof that the law is not effectively de- 
terrent; (2) that “courts martial” with 
all their attendant paraphernalia are still 
dealing with the matter exactly in the 
same way as they did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and that this is proof that 
the methods of enforcement have not 
changed. The last is not wholly unex- 
pected, for when the navy gets into a rut 
it takes efforts little short of dynamitic 
convulsions to get it out. 

With the popular mind inflamed as it 
is on the subject of hazing in the national 
schools, the repeal of all prohibitory law 
and the relegation of the whole matter 
to the superintendent of the Navy Acad- 
emy to be dealt with as his judgment 
may dictate, is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect. But a modification of the present 
statute may reasonably be hoped for. It 
is now bad, because over drastic. Au- 
thorities do not want to enforce it. It 
essays to crush butterflies with a steam 
hammer. It virtually substitutes slaugh- 
ter for spanking. It is of questionable 
constitutionality because it apparently de- 
prives the Executive of his reviewing 
power and of the power of pardon. For 
this reason President Cleveland deliber- 
ately flouted it by refusing to dismiss sev- 
eral cadets convicted under it and re- 
stored them to duty after a short confine- 
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ment. It needlessly magnifies the of- 
fense. It is inequitable since it makes 
the pranks of effervescent boys without 
regard to whether they are intrinsically 
harmful or not, virtually criminal when 
committed under Government auspices, 
while they are not so anywhere else on 
earth. It leads to prevarication and 
falsehood. It has already hurt the honor 
system at the Naval Academy. It essays 
to do by the bludgeon of military dis- 
cipline that which “sweet reasonable- 
ness” in the colleges of the landhas failed 
to accomplish. It assumes that a school 
boy can be made, by force of law, to re- 
gard his natural puerilities from the 
standpoint of a mature intellect which 
the simple fact of his being at school | 
shows that he has not got. It involves 
ludicrous anomalies—such as setting men 
to try a boy for practices of which they 
themselves have been equally guilty while 
in his place and for which some of them 
may yet be paying the penalty. It brings 
the national authority into contempt. 

Nor do the punitive measures—short 
of dismissal—which have been adopted 
seem at all reformatory in character. 
“ Santeeing ” is disagreeable but evanes- 
cent. Fifty demerits is more apt to pun- 
ish twenty years hence than now, since 
they may result in a man’s place in his 
grade being enough lower to delay his 
promotion for a year ot so. What the 
boy needs is a present object lesson; and 
one as to the precise meaning of which 
he can have no possible doubt. Hence 
the following suggestion. 

The navy is composed of officers and 
enlisted men. The first constitute the 
class which commands. The second, that 
which obeys. The cadets at Annapolis 
are in process of education for the com- 
mand class. They are subected to close 


- scrutiny in order that their fitness may 


be ascertained—so close that ordinarily 
only about one-half of those who enter 
are graduated. It is axiomatic that he 
who cannot obey is unfit to command. 
If a boy shows himself unwilling to 
obey he thus informs every one of his 
own unfitness to be a leader. But on 
entering he has bound himself to serve 
in the United States Navy for eight years 
(including his time of probation at the 
Naval Academy) unless sooner dis- 
charged. Suppose that contract be given 
the force and effect of an enlistment, 
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The cadet may then hold his position as 
such by an appointment revocable by the 
Secretary of the Navy. The class which 
obeys at the present time includes the 
naval apprentices who are educated at 
Newport and on the training ships to be- 
come seamen, with'the possibility of pro- 
motion up to the grade of Chief Warrant 
officer, which ranks with and after the 
commissioned grade of Ensign. In the 
old days, when the honor system at the 
Naval Academy was wholly unimpaired, 
the removal of a cadet from the com- 
mand class to the obey class would be not 
only an official but a personal degrada- 
tion. The obey class then contained 
more foreigntrs than it did Americans, 
and the former too often of the worst 
sort. Grog and its counter-irritant—the 
cat—had both gone by the board. The 
stimulus of the one and the retributive 
effect of the other being elirninated, gov- 
ernment of the “ beach combers ” and the 
“rock scorpions ”—et id omne genus— 
which mainly populated the region “ be- 
fore the mast” was difficult, and boys, 
good or bad, were altogether out of place 
therein. Nowadays good boys go to 
Newport as well as to Annapolis. The 
gulf between the two institutions is simp- 
ly that due to the official status of the 
students. There is no sufficient reason 
now why deserving students at Newport 
should not be rewarded with appoint- 
ments at Annapolis—equally it is not clear 
why undeserving students at Annap- 
olis should not have their appointments 
revoked and give place to the boys from 
Newport—at least in principle, if not in 
actual exchange. Therefore as a de- 
parture from the methods which have 
failed for twenty-six years, may it not be 
desirable to make a transfer from An- 
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napolis to Newport—from the command 
class to the obey class—the consequence 
of disobedience of a general prohibition 
of hazing? Popular and democratic sen- 
timent—whatever the navy miight think 
—would never regard this as a degrada- 
tion. 

For a first offense the transfer might 
be temporary, terminating at the end of 
the year, so as to allow the-individual to 
resume his Annapolis studies at the point 
where he dropped them. During that 
year he would get excellent practical 
naval training—but not as an officer. If 
after his return he offended the second 
time, then the transfer might be made 
permanent, and his place at Annapolis 
forfeited or actually given to any naval 
apprentice possessing the requisite quali- 
fications. 

The preventive effect of this expedient 
it is believed would be well nigh certain. 
It is essentially reformatory. It involves 
no imprisonment or other degrading pen- 
alty. It conserves self respect ; for sure- 
ly the blue shirt is as honorable as the 
gold laced coat. It simply shows the 
boy whenever he commits an error, and 
relies upon his own intelligence, after the 
demonstration, for its future avoidance. 
It does not ignominiously expel good 
men from the navy for doing things 
which when done by their brothers and 
sisters the world merely laughs at. 

Postscript.—Since the foregoing was 
written, the attention of the whole coun- 
try has been directed to a case of al- 
leged brutal hazing at West Point. 
Whether a similar reduction of guilty 
military cadets to the ranks might not 
also prove worth trying as a panacea at 
the Military Academy is a question for 
the army people. 


New York City. 


One, Named Mary. 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud. ° 


HE children played in a garden, 
*Mid the olives the children played ; 
But one, named Mary, wandered apart 
Into the silent shade,— 
One, named Mary, a little child, 
Alone in the shadow strayed. 


And they called to her with laughter: 
“ Of what art thou afraid?” 

But she wept, and weeping, trembled; 
Yet knew not why she stayed,— 

One, named Mary, a little child, 
Alone ’neath a thorn-tree’s shade. 

West ARLINGTON, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





Urban Morality. 


By the Hon. Samuel H. Ashbridge, 


Mayor oF PHILADELPHIA. 


[Mr. Ashbridge was elected Mayor of Philadelphia two years ago ” the largest popular majority ever known in, 


that municipality.—Epiror. 


HE civic celebrations with which 
Philadelphia and some other cities 
fittingly mark the close of the cen- 

tury afford subject matter for study and 
reflection far beyond merely natural 
considerations. The value of such ex- 
hibitions has been demonstrated too often 
to admit of any discussion as to their 
utility. Taking merely the commercial 
view, such celebrations redound to the 
prosperity of the city holding them. The 
famous ice carnivals at Montreal and the 
still more celebrated Mardi Gras festivals 
in New Orleans are cases in point. But 
the end of the century demonstrations 
have a much wider scope than this and 
their spheres of influence are far reach- 
ing. 

To the thoughtful student of municipal 
government the problems to be solved 
in the future are many and difficult. The 
trend of population for many years has 
been toward commercial centers and the 
highest grade of public morals is de- 
manded, the highest grade of executive 
ability is required in municipal affairs. 

The improved methods of communica- 
tion which have been placed within the 
reach of every one during the past half 
century is largely responsible for this 
state of affairs; and as these means of 
bringing the people closer together are 
constantly being bettered there is good 
reason to suppose that the movement 
of population toward the cities will con- 
tinue in the coming century. Accepting 
this as a fact we must be. prepared to 
meet it and hold ourselves responsible 
for the results. It is, to be sure, a mat- 
ter of gratulation that we can look back 
one hundred years and compare our cities 
of to-day with those of London, Am- 
sterdam and Paris, of that era. Sanita- 
tion was practically an unknown science 
in those days and boards of health were 


the dream of enthusiasts. Darkness 
hung like a pall over the richest cities 
of the world then, while to-day even our 
fourth-rate cities are well lighted, clean 
and wholesome. Urban development is, 
however, in its infancy, but the early 
years of the coming century will see rapid 
strides in all that makes for good in civic 
life. All over the civilized world ex- 
periments are being made in improving 
the general condition of the masses gath- 
ered in cities and there is little doubt that 
we have much to learn from the recent 
developments in municipal government 
in such cities as Birmingham, Glasgow 
and Lisle. More attention is being paid 
to this subject than ever before and the 
tendency is toward improvement. 

It is a popular error that vice and crime 
are more prevalent than formerly. This 
is in part attributable to the part that the 
public press give more space to descrip- 
tions of this sort than was the custom 
some years ago. Statistics show beyond 
any doubt that vice and crime are con- 
stantly lessening and under the present 
police regulations, and especially because 
of the pronounced public opinion on the 
subject, will continue to lessen. Flagrant 
vice is unknown in Philadelphia to-day 
and while it is, and probably will be, a 
manifest impossibility to suppress secret 
vice in any large community, the city is 
as free from it to-day as its best friends 
could hope. ‘Take it all in all, the signs 
are hopeful that the problems which now 
confront us in urban development will be 
gradually met and solved; and it -is not 
too much to hope that the ideal city will 
one day be attained, pessimists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The lessons 
to be taught by the coming celebrations 
will reach a large number of people and 
their cost will be many times repaid in 
the resultant good, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Death of Odjigh. 


By Marcel Schrob. 
Translated from the French by Jessy T. McClellan. 


T this time the human race seemed 
about to perish. The orb of the 
sun had the coldness of the moon. 

An eternal winter made the earth crack. 
The mountains which had surged up, 
vomiting toward heaven the burning en- 
trails of the earth, were gray with frozen 
lava. The countries were seamed with 
parallel or radiating fissures; prodigious 
crevasses suddenly opened, swallowed up 
things on the surface, drawing them in, 
and one saw directed toward them, in a 
slow slide, long files of erratic masses. 
The obscure air was full of transparent 
needle-like rays ; a sinister whiteness cov- 
ered the land; the universal silver radi- 
ance seemed to make the world sterile. 
There was no longer any vegetation ex- 
cept a few traces of pale lichen on the 
rocks. The bones of the globe were de- 
spoiled of their flesh, which is made of 
earth, and the plains stretched away like 
skeletons. And the wintry death attacked 
first inferior life. The fishes and the sea 
beasts had perished, prisoned in the ice; 
then the insects which crawled on the 
climbing plants and the animals who car- 
ried their young in pouches of the stom- 
ach; and the half-flying creatures who 
had inhabited the great forests. For as 


far as the eye could see there was no- 


longer trees or verdure, and orily the liv- 
ing things were found .who inhabited 
caverns, grottoes or holes in the ground. 

So among the children of men two 
races were already extinct—those who 
had lived in nests of creepers at the top 
of large trees, and those who dwelt re- 
tired toward the center of the lakes in 
floating houses. The forest, trees, shrubs 
and bushes, strewed the glittering earth, 
and the surface of the waters was hard 
and shining, like polished stone. | 

The Beast Hunters, who were acquaint- 
ed with fire; the Troglodytes, who knew 
how to burrow into the earth till they 
reached its interior heat, and the Fish 
Eaters, who had laid in a provision of sea 
oil in their holes in the ice—resisted the 
winter yet. But beasts were becoming 
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rare, seized by the frost as soon as their 
muzzles reached the surface of the 
ground, and wood for making fires was 
becoming scarce, and the oil was solid as 
a yellow rock with a white crest. 
Nevertheless, a wolf killer named 
Odjigh, who lived in a deep burrow and 
who possessed a green jade ax, immense, 
ponderous and formidable, took pity on 
living things. Being on the border of the 
great interior sea, whose point extends 
east of Minnesota, he turned his eyes 
toward the northern regions, where the 
cold seemed to intrench itself. From the 
bottom of his frozen cave he took the sa- 
cred calumet cut from white stone, filled 
it with sweet-smelling herbs whose smoke 
rose in rings, and blew the divine incense 
into the air. The rings rose toward the 
sky and the gray spiral bent to the north. 
Toward the north Odjigh, the wolf 
killer, began to walk. He covered his face 
with a furry rat skin pierced with holes, 
the tail waving like a plume above his 
head ; he fastened around his waist with a 
leather thong a pouch full of dry meat 
chopped fine and mixed with fat, and, 
balancing his green jade ax, he directed 
his course toward the thick clouds heaped 
up on the horizon. 4 8 
He passed, and around him life was 
going out. The rivers had been silent for 
a long time. The thick air carried only 
muffled sounds. The icy masses, blue, 
white and green, glittering with frost, 
seemed the pillars of a monumental road. 
Odjigh regretted to the bottom of his 
heart the fluttering of the fishes, colored 
like mother-of-pearl, among the meshes 
of his fiber nets, and the serpentine move- 
ments of the sea eels, and the heavy walk 
of the tortoises, and the oblique course of 
the gigantic, squint-eyed crabs, and the 
lively yawns of terrestrial beasts, furry 
beasts with flat backs and taloned claws, 
beasts with scales, beasts spotted in varied 
fashions which pleased the eye, beasts lov- 
ing their young, having agile bounds, or 
singular contortions, or perilous flights. 
And, above all animals, he regretted the 
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ferocious wolves and their familiar yelps, 
being accustomed to hunt them with the 
club and stone hatchet on foggy nights 
under the light of the moon. 

Just here on his left appeared a beast 
from a burrow, who lived deep down in 
the earth and who is pulled out of his hole 
backward—a thin badger, his skin tat- 
tered. Odjigh saw him and rejoiced, 
without thinking of killing him.. The 
. badger, keeping his distance, advanced 

abreast of him. 

Then on the right of Odjigh came out 
suddenly -from an icy hole a poor lynx 
with unfathomable eves. He looked at 
Odjigh askance, furtively, and cringed 
uneasily. But the wolf killer only re- 
joiced more, walking between the badger 
and the lynx. . 

As he advanced, his pouch of meat 
thumping against his side, he heard be- 
hind him a feeble howl of hunger, and 
turning around, as at the sound of a well- 
known voice, he saw a bony wolf, who 
followed sadly. Odjigh pitied all those 
he had formerly slaughtered. The wolf’s 
tongue was hanging out, steaming, and 
his eyes were red. 

So the killer continued his road with 
his animal companions. the underground 
badger on the left, the lynx who sees all 
over the earth at his right, and the wolf 
with the hungry stomach behind him. 
They reached the middle of the interior 
sea, which could not be distinguished 
from the continent except by the deep 
green color of its ice. And here Odjigh, 
the wolf killer, sat down on a block of ice 
and placed the stone calumet before him ; 
and before each of his companions he 
placed a block of ice, which he dug out 
with the corner of his ax, like the sacred 
censer whence one breathes incense. In 
the four calumets he heaped sweet-smell- 
ing herbs. Then he struck against each 
other two stones which make fire, and the 
herbs took flame, and from them columns 
of smoke rose toward the sky. 

Now the gray spiral which rose before 
the badger bent to the west, and that 
which rose before the lynx bent toward 
the east, and that which rose before the 
wolf made a curve toward the south; but 
the gray spiral from Odjigh’s calumet 
mounted toward the north. 


The wolf killer started on his journey’ 


again, and looking toward his left he was 
sad; for the badger, who sees under the 
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earth, was moving away toward the west ; 
and looking to the right he regretted the 
departure of the lynx, who was fleeing 
toward the east. He thought in fact 
that these two animals were prudent and 
forewarned, each one in the domain as- 
signed to him. 

Nevertheless he walked on boldly, hav- 
ing behind him the hungry, red-eyed wolf, 
whom he pitied. 

The mass of cold clouds piled up at the 
north seemed to touch the sky ; winter be- 
came more cruel still. Odjigh’s feet bled, 
cut by the ice, and his blood froze in black 
crusts. But he advanced for hours, days, 
weeks doubtless, months perhaps, suck- 
ing a little dry meat, throwing the débris 
to his companion, the wolf, who followed 
him. 

And at last his way was blocked by an 
immense barrier of ice, which shut in the 
dark vault of heaven like a chain of 
mountains with an invisible summit. The 
great masses of ice which plunged into 
the solid sheet of the ocean were of a 
clear green; then they became clouded in 


thin heaps,and as they rose they appeared 


of an opaque blue, like the coloring of the 
sky in the beautiful days of old, for they 
were made of sweet water and of snow. 

Odjigh seized his ax of green jade and 
cut steps in the steep slope. He raised 
himself thus slowly to a prodigious hight, 
where it seemed to him that his head was 
wrapped in clouds and the earth had dis- 
appeared. And on the step just below him 
the wolf was seated and waited confident- 


_ ly. When he believed he had reached the 


top he <2 that it was formed of a blue 
vertical waii, sparkling, and which he 
could not go beyond. But he looked be- 
hind him and he saw the living, famished 
beast. Pity of the animated world gave 
him strength. 

He plunged his jade ax into the blue 
wall and dug out the ice. The many-col- 
ored splinters flew around him. He dug 
for hours and hours. His hands were 
yellow and wrinkled with cold. His pocket 
of meat had dried up long ago. He had 
chewed the sweet herbs of the calumet to 
deceive his hunger, and suddenly, despis- 
ing the Great Powers, had hurled the cal- 
umet into the deep with the two stones 
which make fire. 

He dug on. He heard a dry grinding 
and cried out, for he knew that the noise 
came from the blade of his jade ax, which 
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the excessive cold was breaking. Then 
he lifted it, and having no longer any- 
thing to warm it with, buried it power- 
fully in his right thigh. The green ax 
was stained with warm blood; and Od- 
jigh dug anew in the blue wall. The wolf 
behind him licked up, groaning, the red 
drops which rained down. 

And suddenly the polished — wall 
cracked. There was an immense breath 
of heat, as if the warm seasons were 
heaped up on the other side at the sky 
barrier. The hole grew larger, and the 
mighty wave enwrapped Odjigh. He 
heard all the little breaths of spring 
rustle, and he felt summer burn. In the 
great current which lifted him up it 
seemed to him that all the seasons were 


CAN readily understand how the 
statement that “ it is possible in Phil- 
adelphia for one man to vote 33 times 
in the same day, and another 38 times ” 
might be received with incredulity. If I 
did not know that it had been done, I 
should be disposed to doubt it. A some- 
what intimate acquaintance with the ef- 
forts made within the last decade to im- 
prove electoral conditions in Philadelphia 
leads me, however, to observe that the 
half has not been told. 

The system, or rather lack of system, 
of registration in Pennsylvania is a pro- 
lific source of frauds of the character 
just mentioned. We have no personal 
registration in this State. The right to 
vote depends primarily, but only prima- 
rily, upon the appearance of one’s name 
on the assessor’s list. This list is made up 
by an official known as the division as- 
sessor, elected in the precinct or division 
at the February election. There are 
1,014 divisions in Philadelphia; there- 
fore there are 1,014 assessors. They are 
elected by popular vote, and the nomina- 
tions are made at the party primaries. 
The character of men chosen can be eas- 
ily imagined. ; 

These assessors are supposed to go 
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going back into the world to save the gen- 
eral life from icy death. The current 
carried the white rays of sun, and the 
warm rains, and the caressing breezes, 


_and the clouds loaded with fertility. And 


in the breath of warm life the black 
a heaped together and engendered 
re. 

There was a long line of flame with a 
noise of thunder, and the glowing streak 
pierced Odjigh to the heart like a red 
knife. He fell against the polished wall, 
his back turned to the world, toward 
which the seasons were returning in the 
wave of the tempest, and the hungry 
wolf, mounting rapidly, his feet resting 
on his shoulders, began to gnaw at the 
nape of his neck. 






through their respective divisions twice 
a year, and put upon their lists the names 
of every voter and every person claiming 
the right to vote. Experience has shown 
that they put on the list the names of 
many persons or alleged persons who 
have no such right. The power so to do 


is one of the most fruitful sources of elec- . 


tion fraud. The padded list of the as- 
sessor is the first and in some respects one 
of the most important steps toward fraud. 
The assessors have been known to assess 
domestic animals as voters. Not long 
since it was discovered that the name 
“ William Rifle.” on an Eighth Ward list 
was the name of a pet dog, whose photo- 
graph was subsequently published in a 
daily paper. 

lf a person’s name appears on the as- 
sessor’s list it is prima facie evidence of 
a right to vote, and an election officer 
must accept the vote of any person whose 
name appears in the list for the division 
unless he should be challenged. On the 
other hand, where one’s name does not 
appear on the list, he must be sworn in 
and another citizen produced and sworn 
as a voucher, whether there be a chal- 
lenge or not. 
One great advantage then of padding 
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the lists is to avoid the necessity of swear- 
ing in the votes. 

The fraudulent names on the list are 
known. They are divided up according 
to divisions and distributed either to 
groups in advance or given out individ- 
ually in the neighborhood of the polls. 
There are two systems of repeating: the 
group and individual. 

The group system involves the han- 
dling of from six to ten repeaters in a 
bunch. At the first place they start out 
to vote together. Then they divide; one- 
half going to one polling place and the 
other half to another. Then they come 
together again and again divide, and so 
on. They are given the names they are 
to vote on in the several divisions in ad- 
vance, one for each division. We ar- 
rested a man two or three years ago who 
had his card on him and he had a differ- 
ent name for each division. 

These men are usually paid at the close 
of the day; in some instances receiving a 
ticket or slip from the division worker 
for each time they vote. 

The individual repeater operates on his 
own hook. He goes from poll to poll 
and picks up odd jobs. His usual 
method is to approach a worker who 
looks as if “he was on,” and asks 
“ whether they can give him a name to 
vote on,” and, if so, ‘“ how much is there 
in it.” If he makes a mistake and ap- 
proaches an honest man, of course the 
matter becomes only a joke. These mis- 
takes, however, do not often occur. In- 
dividual repeaters have been known to 
vote for a drink. This fact was disclosed 
in a hearing last spring. 

The leader of a division hired a repeat- 
er, who for some'reason voted another 
ticket than the one he had been paid to 
support. This made the division boss so 
angry that he had the repeater arrested. 
As he was subsequently convicted and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, his 


fellow repeaters, in a fit of wrath and in- 


dignation, had the boss arrested, and 
openly testified how they had cast fraud- 
ulent votes, and as to how much they 
had received for their services. 

How openly repeating is done is illus- 
trated by the following instance: A work- 
ingman went to vote about 6.30 P. M. 
He was told that he had voted. This he 
denied. As he was about to protest with 
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some vigor he was drawn aside by a work- 
er who frankly told him that his name 
had been voted on earlier in the day be- 
cause they thought that he would not 
come out; but that if he wanted to vote 
they would give him another one to vote 
on! He insisted, however, on his right 
to vote in his own name, and as there was 
no question as to his identity his vote was | 
accepted. So two men of the same name 
and address voted in that division that 
day. 

Our laws provide that watchers must * 
reside in the division where they are ap- 
pointed to watch. Consequently we must 


‘depend upon local material, and this is 


not always of the best in the rougher di- 
visions. Even where organizations, like 
the Municipal League, can get men to 
stand for them, they are subjected not 
only to abusive language, but to actual ar- 
rest. At the election just past the Mu- 
nicipal League watcher in one division 
was Offered $25 to go away and stop chal- 
lenging. This he refused. Fifty dollars 
was then thrust upon him; but he re- 
mained at his post. Then a policeman 
was called in and the man arrested on 
a trumped up charge; but actually be- 
cause he insisted upon his rights. Even 
after he was taken to the station house, he 
continued a victim of police persecution, 
the lieutenant in charge denying to the 
League’s attorneys when they called to 
secure his release that such a man was un- 
der the roof. Fortunately the watcher 
overheard the inquiries for him and 
made his presence known by shouting. 

I think enough has been said to estab- 
lish the usefulness of the padded as- 
sessor’s lists to the machine, and to jus- 
tify the strenuous efforts which my col- 
leagues of the Union Committee for the 
Promotion of Ballot Reform are making 
in behalf of a constitutional amendment, 
designed to open the door to personal 
registration. This amendment, first in- 
troduced at the session of 1897, was’ 
passed by the Legislature of 1899 only to 
meet with a veto from the Governor. The 
Municipal League questioned his right 
to interfere, and the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the League. So if the Legislature, 
which meets in January, repasses the 
amendment, the people will have a chance 
to vote upon it in IgoI. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


LITERATURE. 


Eggleston's “Transit of Civili- 
zation.”* 


History has been defined as “an ac- 
count of what thoughtful people have 
thought about.” Some such conception 
has plainly been in the mind of Dr. Eg- 
gleston in the series on the origins of 
America, of which 
the second volume 
is now happily pre- 
sented to the pub- 
lic. In“the midst 
of a forest of writ- 
ings on American 
history, first pub- 
lications of manu- 
scripts, collections 
of materials, brief 
narratives, critical 
studies of limited 
fields, comprehen- 
sive histories, and 
biographies innu- 
merable, Dr. Eggleston has struck out 
for himself a path hitherto untrodden, 
and a path which leads to the truth. It 
is his function not to narrate or to phi- 
losophize on men and episodes, but to 
study the real elements which are sig- 
nificant in our national life; to discover 
the motives, purposes and standards of 
our ancestors. . 

This freshness of view is but one merit 
of Dr. Eggleston’s work ; he has also cre- 
ated and justified an original method. 
In successive chapters, each conveniently 
subdivided into sections, he states his 
conclusions in delicate and deliberate 
choice of phrase; the reasons for his re- 
sults are for the most part stated in 
“ Elucidations,” excursuses added to 
each chapter, and often quite as interest- 
ing as the more formal material. By this 
separation there is opportunity for a 
brief, clear, pointed treatment, which 
leaves on the mind a clear and enduring 
impression; while the text is brief 
enough to be read and pondered. 

To the scholar the book abounds in 


*Tue Transir oF CivitizATION FROM ENGLAND TO 
AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
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illuminating points of view, in fresh and 
valuable evidence, and in the discussion 
of ultimate materials. One wonders 
where the man found all these quaint 
and outlying books and manuscripts, 
many of them remote from the ordinary 
line of sources. Henceforth Dr. Eggle- 
ston’s side references and bibliographical 
notes will be a favorite culling field for 
those who wish to know, or to write on, 
the period which he has considered. Ev- 
ery page bears witness to long and pa- 
tient search for materials, and to that 
judicious sifting which is the test of his- 
torical power. 

The combination of accurate study and 
fascinating style is not so common that 
it can be passed over with a word. The 
chapter headings are interesting, but not 
on their face exciting: “ Mental Outfit,” 
“Medical Notions,” “ Folk-speech,” 
“ Conduct,” “ Education,” “Land and 
Are not these the stock in trade 
of the sociologist? Dr. Eggleston knows 
how to make them the nuclei for many 
fresh thoughts and picturesque state- 
ments. How few of us, for instance, had 
considered the influence of English dia- 
lects on the New-World speech. Who 
had pointed out how tiny is the con- 
tribution of African languages to 
the American vocabulary? What his- 
torian, following Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, has disentangled’ the few 
Indian words and parts of words 
which are in daily use—“ muskrat,” 
“pone,” “hominy,” “ succotash,” 
“squash,” “wampum,” “mugwump?” 
Who knew that English school children 
began their alphabetic career at “ Christ’s 
cross be my spede and the Holy Ghost ” 
“for feare the Divell should be in the 
letters of the alphabet? ” 

To few of Dr. Eggleston’s conclusions 
can exception be taken; for one would 
need to know as much as he knows in 
order to catch him in error. Perhaps the 
reviewer may claim the privilege of his 
position so far as to question the gloomi- 
ness of Puritan character, as set forth 
in the chapter on “ Weights and Meas- 
ures of Conduct.” We have at last got 
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beyond the practice of praising the intol- 
erance and inhumanity of the New Eng- 
land Puritans; but there are some indi- 
cations that, after all, a fair proportion 
of the community enjoyed life, courted 
the girls, drank flip, gossiped about the 
new minister, and deplored the decline in 
the character of servants. Perhaps in 
his next volume Dr. Eggleston will deal 
ng the more cheerful sides of Colonial 
ife. 

The Transit of Civilization is a dis- 
cerning book, alight with insight into 
what is really characteristic in the life of 
the Colonists; it is a readable book, 
abounding in epigram and_ genial 
touches; it is a learned book in the best 
sense, knowledge made serviceable; it 
is a true book; it is a good book. 

as 


A History of Babylonia * 


In these volumes Professor Rogers, 
of Drew Theological Seminary, has 
brought to conclusion a long course of 
study whose fruit has been eagerly 
awaited by those who have known how 
diligently he has pursued his object in 
the libraries of Europe. The result is a 
cempilation of the accessible information 
on the subject such as is not elsewhere to 
be found. At the outset of our notice of 
this work we are compelled to pay tribute 
to the faithfulness in investigation, the 
largeness of view, the breadth of knowl- 
edge, the general soundness of critical 
discernment where much remains uncer- 
tain, and the succinct compactness by 
which a large field is brought within 
reasonable compass, which characterize 
Professor Rogers’s eminently readable 
work. Hitherto it had seemed as if his 
reputation for scholarship, which he had 
gained by his genial personal fellowship 
with European and American Assyriolo- 
gists, was hardly borne out by the little 
he had published—we recall nothing 
more than a magazine article or two these 
dozen years, except twenty pages of a re- 
translation of the inscriptions of Senna- 
cherib in “ Records of the Past,” and a lit- 
tle paper in the “ Haverford College 
Studies; ” but these volumes, which fill 
up some “ Outlines” printed five years 
ago, justify his reputation and prove that 


*A History or BasyLtonia AND Assyria. By Rodert 
William Rogers, Ph.G., D.D., LL.D. Two volumes, 
Octavo. New York: Eaton & Mains. $5.00. 
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he has well employed his vacation lei- 
sure. 

Full space is given in the first volume 
to a needed detailed account of the his- 
tory of the discovery of the ancient sites 
and the decipherment of the inscriptions. 
For comparison ‘with our author’s story 
of the early travelers we naturally turn 
to Menant’s “Les Ecritures Cunéi- 
formes,” for nothing is told by Gutschmid 
or Tiele in their histories, and very little 
by Hommel or Lenormant. Professor 
Rogers is much fuller than Menant and 
more critical. He mentions among vis- 
itors to Persepolis Odoric, Barbaro, de 
Gouvera, Mandelslo and Carreré, not 
mentioned by Menant, all antedating 
Niebuhr’s visit to Persia, besides early 
travels in Babylonia and Assyria. His 
account of the later scientific investiga- 
tions is excellent, and we only criticise 
the author’s failure to appreciate the ex- 
tent of the geographical works of Com- 
mander James Felix Jones, whose much- 
titled volume was published in Bombay. 
We also fail to notice any suitable ac- 
count of the beautiful and indispensable 
cartographical work of Selby, Bewsher 
and Collingwood. We especially value 
the admirable story of the decipherment 
of the cuneiform writing, and the su- 
preme credit given to Dr. Hincks is well 
deserved. 


Full two-thirds of the 430 pages of 
the first volume is taken up with this in- 
teresting introduction before we coine to 
the difficult subject of Chronology. Pro- 
fessor Rogers tentatively accepts the date 
3800 B. C. for the reign of the Elder 


Sargon. It depends on an inscription 
of Nabonidus, who declares that Sargon’s 
son, Naram-Sin, lived 3200 years before 
himself. To us it seems that the argu- 
ments of Lehmann showing that this date 
is five hundred or a thouseznd years too 
early are considerably supported by 
archeological evidence. 

We have nothing but praise for the 
accounts given by our author of the 
dynasties and many of the successive 
rulers of Babylonia and Assyria. The 
story is graphically told, and the relation 
to Egyptian and Jewish history well 
brought out. On one or two points we 
might offer minor criticism. We do not 
know of two varieties of lion in Baby- 
lonia, (i. p. 284) one with and one with- 
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out a mane—only the two sexes of the 
Asiatic lion. On the next page the ona- 
ger is spoken of as if it were not the com- 
mon wild ass. We doubt the evidence 
that as far back as 3000 B. C. Shirpurla 
possessed “a far higher civilization than 
that of Agade ” (p. 371). 

It is not true as stated (i. p. 239) that 
Dr. Ward’s diary of the Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia is printed in full in Dr. 
Peters’s “ Nippur.” It was much re- 
duced to accommodate the space allowed. 
s. single amusing misprint may be no- 
ticed (i, p. 362), that of “ blockheaded 
people” for black-headed people. 

Having accomplished this most admi- 
rable and much needed work, yet one 
which, in the progress of learning, will 

have to be frequently revised or else sup- 
' planted, we trust that the author will now 
be able to leave the task of compilation 
for that of original research. Our most 
valued students of the new field of an- 
cient history do both— Lenormant, 
Maspero, Hommel, Sayce, and our own 
younger Professor Jastrow are examples. 
Our American Assyriological school is 
proving itself a productive one, and Pro- 
fessor Rogers is one of its best equipped 
members from whom we may hope for 
much more of permanent value. 


J 


THe REAL CHINESE Question. By 
Chester Holcombe, ex-Secretary of Le- 
- gation and Acting U. S. Minister at 
Peking. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $1.50.) This is one of the 
few books which does not view the Celes- 
tial Empire as a valuable property for 
Christendom toexploit,andit is one of the 
very few which gives a fair account of 
the Chinese side of the present trouble in 
the Far East. The author is well quali- 
fied for his task from his long residence 
and acquaintance with the governing 
classes of the Middle Kingdom. Chi- 
nese social laws have the strength of iron 
and neither traveler, merchant, mission- 
ary or physician is ever permitted to ob- 
tain more than a glimpse of the great 
world of the Mandarins. That privilege 
is reserved for diplomats, who enjoy 
nearly as much liberty in China as in any 
civilized nation. Mr. Holcombe has the 
courage to put the blame upon Christen- 
dom, when it belongs there, and to ac- 
knowledge the numerous acts of brutal 
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injustice and tyfanny of which the war- 
like Western nations have been guilty 
toward the peaceable Chinese. The chap- 
ter upon the opium question brings out 
very sharply the wrong inflicted on the 
Empire by Great Britain and charges 
with cowardice and moral weakness the 
other nations whose ambassadors sup- 
ported England in her attitude. The 
suggestions respecting reform manifest 
wisdom and at points statesmanship. 
The problem of effecting a healthful re- 
generation of the Empire is deeper than 
any ever presented to civilizd diplomacy. 
The author indicates the lines along 
which true progress must be made, the 
tremendous obstacles which must be en- 
countered and overcome, the social ques- 
tions which must be solved and the nor- 
mal opposition which must be modified 
or avoided. 


Earty CuiLpHoop. By Margaret Mc- 
Millan. Illustrated. (Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen.) This book, written by 
an Englishwoman residing in Bradford 
—one of the great manufacturing towns 
—and who combines a thorough knowl- 
edge of physiology with a close and sym- 
pathetic study of children under twelve 
years of age, is a real contribution to the 
scientific study of children, now being 
prosecuted by many able minds on both 
sides of the ocean. In Bradford, only 
626 of the 26,992 children attending the 
primary schools have prolonged their 
school days beyond the age of thirteen, 
and the author has applied herself to the 
problem of how the first twelve years of 
life can-best be improved to fit the boy or 
girl for the greatest success attainable— 
under this limitation—in life. She be- 
gins at the cradle and studies the child 
physiologically and psychologically, not- 
ing how the body hinders or helps the 
development of the mind, and how the 
mind reacts on the body; she believes 
that the “sane mind” must have the 
“sound body ” for a habitation, and that 
on its treatment during the first twelve 
years will depend future failure or suc- 
cess, just as they are filled with true in- 
struction by methods that will insure the 
best possible development or not. Her 
chapter on Oral Training is worth the 
price of the book. Literature for Chil- 
dren she handles in a philosophic spirit, 
and fully appreciates the value of health- 
ful excitement in promoting mental de- 
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velopment. The price of the book is 
$1.50. 

Forty YEARS IN THE MeEpICcAL PRo- 
FESSION, 1858-1898. By John Janvier 
Black, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott.) This is a book to be read by 
the index; for these “ notings,” as the 
author says, contain much of the experi- 
ence gathered up in a long, active med- 
ical career. They touch upon all the 
dominant medical ideas that have ruled 
the minds of men from the dawn of his- 
tory, and they cover a period in which 
many medical theories and practices have 
been revolutionized, and it can almost be 
claimed that he has witnessed the begin- 
nings of true medical science, as many 
claim that true science came in with the 
discovery of the bacterial origin of many 
of the “mysterious” diseases of the olden 
time. There is hardly a point of medical 
theory or practice that the author does 
not touch upon, in such a way as to make 
“interesting reading.” Nothing which 
has a bearing on health—food, clothing, 
regimen, hygiene—is foreign to the au- 
thor, and, as he has made a copious in- 
dex, any one can find an answer to nearly 
any medical question he may choose to 
propound, for forty years under the tu- 
telage of Experience gives a man a great 
fund of wisdom. 


THE Wor_tp A DEPARTMENT STORE. 
By Bradford Peck. (Published by the 
author, Lewiston, Maine. $1.50.) This 
is a work, written in the form of a novel, 
describing a projected Utopia of co-op- 
erative life. The author’is the head of 
the B. Beck Company, said to be “ the 
largest department store in New Eng- 
land outside of Boston.” He shows his 
faith by his deeds, for the book itself is 
but a preliminary to an organized effort 
to carry its principles into effect, and to 
that end a company has already been 
formed, with Mr. Peck as president. For 
ourselves, we are inclined to look to the 
attempt to secure reforms in the munic- 
ipalities and States, as now organized, as 
a likelier means of curbing the excesses 


.of individualism than the attempt to cre- 


ate co-operative associations. New Zea- 
land and Glasgow furnish far better ex- 
amples of “reversing the cosmic proc- 
ess’ than do Ruskin, Ga., or any or all 
of the eleven co-operative establishments 
founded in this country during the Owen 


period, or the thirty-four establishments 
of the Fourier period. The present plan 
differs somewhat from these, it is true, 
but not fundamentally so. Of the book 
itself little can be said. Neither as a 
novel nor a socio-political work will it be 
widely read. It disclaims merit, it is ad- 
mitted, under the former category, but 
we cannot see that it makes a much bet- 
ter showing under the latter one. The 
statistical tables prepared to show the. 
present competitive waste, are to say the 
least, weird; and many of-the statements 
on economic matters are equally so. 
Where the author found the information 
that “ when Egypt went down, two per 


cent. of her population owned ninety- 


seven per cent. of her wealth,” we can- 
not guess; and we are at an equal loss in 
conjecturing the source of similarly pre- 
cise economic statements regarding Per- 
sia, Babylon and Rome. 


HIsTORICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Guy 
Carleton Lee. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. $3.00.) The general prin- 
ciples which run through the great body 
of human laws are the subject of the 
science of jurisprudence ; a science whose 
scope is continually extending both back- 
ward and forward. This scholarly trea- 
tise is distinguished by the attention paid 
to ancient systems of law, knowledge of 
which has only recently been obtained 
through archeological discovery. The 
clay tablets of Babylonia have been made 
to give up their secrets; and their in- 
scriptions, when deciphered, reveal a 
highly developed commercial law. This 
law was itself the product of an older 
civilization, that of the Sumerian and 
Accadian races, and it was diffused not 
only by the Pheenicians, but by the con- 
quering Persians. The law of Egypt, of 
the Hebrews, of India, of Greece, of the 
early and later Romans, are successive- 
ly considered. The canon law, the Bar- 
barian codes, the extension of Roman 
law, and the early English law occupy 
the remainder of the volume. So con- 
densed a statement as this implies great 
labor on the part of the author, and the 
gratitude of the legal profession is due 
to him for his learned research. 


EserHARD Nestie. Einfiihrung. in 
das Griechische Neue Testament, Zweite 
Auflage. Mit 10 Handschriften-Tafeln, 
(Gottingen; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
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pp. 300. Price, $1.50.) The idea that 
the combined efforts of the later schools 
of New Testament textual criticism, as 
represented especially by Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and Westcott-Hort, had pro- 
duced what would practically be a 
critical textus receptus, satisfactory for 
generations to come, has proved to be a 
dream. The work of Nestle, still more 
than the independent methods and man- 
ners of the elder Weiss in his recently 
completed revision of the New Testa- 
ment text, is evidence sufficient that a 
reconstruction not only of the results of 
textual criticism, but even of its prin- 
ciples and processes, is the order of the 
day. Nestle’s Introduction to the Greek 
New Testament is with certain limita- 
tions a work largely of the character of 
Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testa- 
ment, but in scholarship vastly surpasses 
this latter compilation, besides breaking 
new grounds and advocating new meth- 
ods. Nestle gives in the three parts of 
this book a scholarly tho somewhat brief 
account of the history of the printed text ; 
then on a larger scale a survey of the 
materials for New Testament textual 
criticism, discussing the manuscripts, 
the translations and the additions of the 
Fathers; and, thirdly, discusses the the- 
ory and the practice of textual criticism. 
This latter has now become the great 
debatable ground, and the innovations 
proposed are quite radical. Chief among 
these is the prominence given in this 
process to the peculiar but famous, but 
hitherto rather neglected Codex Bez, or 
D, in Canterbury, and the later transla- 
tions and manuscripts which are fegard- 
ed as representing this same type or class 
of readings. In other.words, it signifies 
the practical dethronement of such 
codices as the Vaticanus and the Sinai- 
ticus and the substitution of the Codex 
Beze and its text in determining the 
readings of the New Testament books. 
This learned author of this volume, how- 
ever, must not be understood as having 
an ax to grind or a new theory to pro- 
pose. This book is an excellent hand- 
book of the most reliable facts and data 
from the pen of one of the leading schol- 
ars of the world on a subject of prime 
importance in biblical literature. Every 
line of the book deserves to be carefully 
studied, and it is a marvel of condensed 
scholarship. Altho a second edition, it 
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is more than twice the size of the first, 
and to all intents and purpose an entirely 
new book. It is decidedly the best book 
published for the student of the Greek 
New Testament. 


Tue Ipiot aT Home. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) The humor of Mr. 
John Kendrick Bangs in sui generis. It 
has a decidedly personal flavor. A whole 
library of his books would be very de- 
pressing—a plethora of amusement 
would attack one’s mind. A single vol- 
ume taken with some care is mildly ex- 
hilarating. In The Idiot at Home we 
have nothing very different from the 
contents of other books by Mr. Bangs; 
but then, why should we care for a dif- 
ference? The Idiot is unchangeably and 
most intructively permanent in his char- 
acteristics. We must be content with 
him since we cannot reform him. 


A CuristmMas Sermon. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents.) It was 
worth while to print in a separate little 
volume Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay 
which he offered as a Christmas sermon. 
While it is not a sermon in the usual 
sense of the word, it presses close to the 
line of great moral and religious expres- 
sion. Whatever may be read between 
the lines of this sad, curiously cheerful 
and poignantly human utterance, there 
shines from it a brave and manly spirit. 
Stevenson had much besides hopeless ill 
health to depress him; his life cut across 
the threads of conventional social law 
and snipped them ruthlessly. No man 
may do this with impunity; but he may, 
as did Stevenson, go apart and do what 
he can to make amends in his own way. 
This “sermon” must forever stand as 
Stevenson’s apology for his life. It is a 
touching cry from within. 


Historic TowNs OF THE SOUTHERN 
States. Edited by Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50.) From Baltimore south- 
ward by way of Richmond, Charleston, 
Savannah, St. Augustine, Mobile and on : 
to New Orleans, not neglecting Nash- 
ville and many other important Southern 
towns and cities too numerous to list 
here, this handsomely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated book, making its tour 
of historic towns throughout the South, 
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will not fair to attract wide attention and 
interest. Among the hundreds of ac- 
ceptable holiday books it is one of the 
most notable ; but its value is not ephem- 
eral. It contains a large amount of most 
enlightening information for the popular 
mind. Reading it is like a leisurely and 
searching journey to all the places de- 
scribed. 


CuRISTIAN SCIENCE. An Exposition 
of Mrs. Eddy’s Wonderful Discoveries, 
including its Legal’ Aspects. By Wul- 
liam A. Purrington. (E. B. Treat & 
Co. $1.00.) The author calls this ex- 
position of Christian Science “ A Plea for 
Children and other Helpless Sick.” It 
is a close examination of the claims of 
Christian Science to rational standing 
among healing agencies in its aspects of 
legal responsibility. This is a view of 
the case in which society at large has an 
interest, and on which Mr. Purrington,as 
a university lecturer on the subject, is a 
competent authority. His book is writ- 
ten with entire sincerity, discusses the 
question with the cool impartiality of the 
bench rather than the bar and in a way 
which concerns every layman. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE; OR THE FALSE 
Curist oF 1866. By William P. Mc- 
Corkle, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Graham, N. C. (The Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond. $1.25.) This volume is based 
on an effective series in the Presbyterian 
Quarterly in 1899. It goes into the sub- 
ject thoroughly with a study of the ori- 
gin, animus, claims, philosophical ab- 
surdities, medical fallacies and doctrinal 
contents of the new gospel of mental 
healing. It is done carefully, fairly and 
with no more burlesque than belongs to 
a subject whose essential composition is 
burlesque. 


THE Grey Farry Boox. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. $2.00.) Like 
all of Mr. Lang’s books of fairy tales, 
this one is most tastefully edited, printed, 
illustrated and bound. The stories have 
been selected from many sources, largely 
. French and Italian, and they are of great 
variety, some of them not heretofore wide- 
ly circulated. We envy the boy or girl 
who shall find The Grey Fairy Book in 
the midst of the Christmas presents soon 
to be handled, 
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{THe editor of this column appears to 
have misplaced the names of the publications 
from which his selections were taken this week. 
I trust it will not occur again.—Proor READER.] 


.. Why does a chicken cross the road? Be- 
cause it can’t go round.—London Punch. 


“Why do you call that speckled hen 
Macduff and the pig Barkis? ”  “ Because .- 
Macduff lays on and Barkis is swillin’.”—Bib- 
liotheca Sacra. 


“What are the wages of sin?” asked 
the small boy. “ That depends.” said his fath- 
er, “but they are usually very good.’ ee 
many Times. 


OUR MINISTER. 


He could not coast nor could he skate 
And o’er the smooth ice glide; 

But he was not left in the cold, 
For well could he back-slide. 
—Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


..What has become of the old-fashioned 
woman who was always alarmed because of 
the fear that the cat would suck her baby’s 
breath?—North American Review. 


The W. C. T. U. espouse 
A cause whose leading tenet 
Would have no Waters in the House 
Nor Beveridge in the Senate. 
—The New Voice. 


.A man bought a sausage for five cents. 
The next day he got a letter from a friend say- 
ing the sausage was made out of dog meat. 
Problem: Who gave him the pointer ?—The 
Anti-Vivisectionist. 


.A few mornings ago a man remarked 
that if Three Men in a Boat should make E. P. 
Roe, and Edward Everett Hale the Ships that 
Pass in the Night, they would be compelled to 
let Walter Savage Landor and Henry Ward 
Beecher, which would in all likelihood make 
Rider Haggard and James Whitcomb Riley if 
not Oscar Wilde.—The Critic. 


He stood where the maiden stood beside 
The beautiful, blushing rose, 
And he lovingly bent his head and sighed, 
And he buried his mouth and nose 
Among the petals so sweet, so rare, 
That the fair maid’s lips had pressed, 
And a bumble bee that was resting there 
Proceeded to do the rest. 
—Omaha Bee. 


.A woman in a tattered shawl rang the 
bell of a stately, mansion. “May I die on your 
doorstep here?” she asked, respectfully, of the 
butler who presently appeared. ‘ No,” was 
the brusque reply. The woman. was turning 
sadly away, when a beautiful child, with gold- 
en hair, cut in. “Oh, papa!” cried the child, 
“please do let the woman die on the door- 
step!” “ Very well!” said the father, for he 
could deny his little daughter nothing. So the 
woman died on the doorstep, feeling that the 
world was not altogether dark after all.—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 
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“The Powers That Prey.” 


THE real source of our municipal evils 
is the unextirpated criminal element in 
modern society. The power of this ele- 
ment to work mischief lies in its differ- 
entiation. Not all criminals are plain 
thieves and murderers. Many of them 
have been “ specialized”’ into those ad- 
ministrative forms known as detectives, 
policemen, chiefs of police and higher 
municipal officers. Others have been 
“ specialized ”’ as practical politicians and 
party bosses. How perfect is the al- 
liance between the politicians and the 
recognized criminals the people of all 
our large cities now understand. Pos- 
sibly they are not yet fully aware that, to 
a great extent, the alliance is in reality a 
common branching from one root. That 
this is indeed the actual truth has--been 
revealed by all recent investigations of 
municipal corruption. 

The spirit and the concrete methods of 
the multiform criminal element, now 


openly stalking forth in propria persona, 
now masquerading in the uniforms of 
administrative officers, again banqueting 
in claw-hammer coats during political 
campaigns, have been dramatically pre- 


sented in the realistic stories of the 
“ Powers that Prey,” by “ Josiah Flint ” 
—Mr. Josiah Flint Willard, and “ Fran- 
cis Walton ”—Mr. Alfred Hodder. The 
differentiation itself is also neatly named 
by these clever authors. The different 
forms that the criminal element assumes 
are called respectively, “the powers that 
prey” and “the powers that rule.” 
Whether preying or ruling, however, 
these powers are in essence one and the 
same. The shepherd wears woolen cloth- 
ing, but wolf and shepherd both live off 
the flock. We advise everybody to read 
“The Powers that Prey.” More clearly 
perhaps than any other living investiga- 
tor of social problems Mr. Willard has 
seen the appalling extent to which the 
law breakers. the guardians of the law 
and the politicians who select the guard- 
ians, are one and the same class of men. 
Certainly more vividly than other writers 
Messrs. Willard and Hodder have drawn 
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the picture so that all men may see that 
the powers that rule in our American 
cities, no less than the powers that prey, 
are of criminal extraction. 

That this picture is essentially true no 
well informed citizen can possibly doubt. 
The facts can be verified by anybody who 
will take the trouble. Whether they be 
called detectives, policemen, ward heel- 
ers, practical politicians or party bosses 
hundreds of our officials and their back- 
ers are simply differentiated criminals— 
criminals with brass buttons on, crim- 
inals in dress suits, criminals disguised 
as “the forces of law and order,” crim- 
inals under high sounding and respect- 
able names. 

This, we reiterate, is the fact; now 
what is the meaning of the fact, and how 
shall we break down a fact so infamous 
and so fraught with peril? 

The explanation is simple. Society 
contains a large class of men and women 
of clever wit, but of criminal instincts 
and criminal habits, who are roaming at 
large, outside of prison. A democratic 
society offers political opportunity to men 
who find it worth their while to make a 
business of political activity. To no 
others in the community does political 
life offer such great rewards, in propor- 
tion to effort expended, and in contrast 
with the alternative life that they would 
have to lead if they were not in politics, 
as it does to clever and nervy criminals 
at large. Men who make their living by 
honest industry, by the intelligent con- 
duct of business, or by the practice of a 
learned profession, are too busy to give 
much time to politics. Consequently 
our municipal administrations, and to a 
less extent our State politics, are left to 
the manipulation and the exploitation of 
men whose talents admirably qualify 
them for the service of the common- 
wealth in a different capacity, within the 
retirement of prison walls. 

The apparent remedy for this dis- 
graceful state of-things is to summon de- 
cent men into political life and try to 
build up a political and administrative 
svstem of other than criminal material. 
This remedy we have been talking about 
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and experimenting with these many 
years, and, as all men know, with very 
small results. We have failed because 
criminal activity has increased faster 
than decent men can possibly increase an 
unselfish public activity under the ter- 
ribly exacting conditions of modern in- 
dustrial life. We have nearly reached 
the limit of the strain that the noblest 
men among us can endure, as we are 
every now and then reminded by the un- 
timely death of such public spirited citi- 
zens as the late Charles C. Beaman, of 
New York, and ex-Governor Wolcott, of 
Massachusetts. If politics are ever to be 
redeemed and crime stamped out, some 
other way to do the work must be found 
to supersede this horseleech method of 
demanding more and more public serv- 
ice from men who already are shortening 
their lives in work for the community. 
Another way can be found, and society 
must summon its moral courage to adopt 
it. The only radical remea; for the evils 
from which we suffer is the extirpation 
instead of the childish and ridiculous 
punishment of criminal offenders. The 


punishment of criminals by fines, im- 


prisonments, tortures and all the rest, has 
never been anything better than a pre- 
posterous farce, from the beginning of 
time. It is so utterly silly that it seems 
almost incredible that intelligent minds 
continue to believe in it. A majority of 
the worst crimes are committed by men 
who already have been punished, and 
have been released from prison. The 
worst scoundrels in politics and in public 
office have not been deterred from daring 
criminal acts by such narrow escapes 
from State’s prison or the gallows as. 
those that have added lurid luster to the 
careers of certain men prominent in na- 
tional or local policitcs. 

Society will not consent, and perhaps 
it ought not to consent, to the infliction. 
of death upon men convicted of the lesser 
offenses. But unless it consents, and 
right soon, too, to extirpation by the per- 
petual imprisonment of men convicted. 
as habitual criminals, it may as well cease 
prating about “reform” and stop fool- 
ing with the experiment of democracy. 
As long as we let the criminal element 
breed, it will find a way to rule as well as 
to prey. 

The greatest moral task confronting 
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the twentieth centiiry will be that of ex- 
terminating the criminal. 


s 
‘Lhe Canal Treaty: 


WE regret that the Senate did not fat- 
ify the Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty with- 
out amendment. In the original form of 
that agreement a grand conception was 
embodied. The canal was to be dedi- 
cated to the uses of peaceful commerce 
for the benefit of mankind. It was to be 
free to all upon equal terms, open in time 
of war as in time of peace, neutralized 
by the joint guarantee of the world’s 
great powers. ‘In thus providing for the 
neutrality of it at all times and securing 
for that neutrality the most effective pro- 
tection that could be devised, Mr. Hay 
was true to the policy that had always 
been supported by the United States in 
negotiations with other powers concern- 
ing this subject. Thus, in our treaty of 
1867 with Nicaragua the United States 
agreed noi only “to guarantee the neu- 
trality ” of a canal, but also to use its in- 
fluence “with other nations to induce 
them to guarantee such neutrality.” The 
treaty which Mr. Hay negotiated upon 
this broad foundation would have been 
more in accord with the greatness and 
the aspirations of the American republic 
than the modified form of it now ratified ; 
and we believe a canal so neutralized 
would be more, or not less, valuable to us 
whenever we should be engaged in war 
than one subject to the amendments that 
have been adopted. 

But the effect of these amendments has 
been exaggerated in some quarters. As 
tthe majority for them shows clearly the 
attitude of a part of the treaty-making 
power, we should be careful to see how 
far they go, and not to be misled by the 
avowed purpose of other amendments 
that were rejected. First, the erection of 
fortifications commanding the canal or 
the adjacent waters is still forbidden. 
The Davis amendment precedes the 
words forbidding the erection of them, 
and the Senate refused, by a vote of 26 to 
44, to strike those words out. This action 
ttends to define the scope of that amend- 
ment, which provides that “ none of the 
immediately foregoing conditions and 
stipulations,” relating chiefly to the pass- 
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age of the war vessels of belligerents, and 
to acts of hostility on the line of the canal, 
“shall apply to measures which the United 
States may find it necessary to take for secur- 
ing by its own forces the defense of the United 
States and the maintenance of public order.” 
The Senate Committee says the amend- 
ment was designed to permit us to stop a 
hostile fleet, if one should enter the canal. 
It may have a broader scope, but the con- 
text excludes fortifications. The elim- 
ination of the provision for a joint guar- 
antee by the powers does not of necessity 
prevent a maintenance of neutrality, 
which could be enforced by the joint ac- 
tion of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, and which is required by the terms of 
the treaty as amended; but if the United 
States should be at war with Great Brit- 
ain or any other power, the Davis amend- 
ment would permit us to prevent the pass- 
age of hostile ships. Probably a hostile 
power would not think of placing its ships 
in the waters or locks of a long-canal 
owned and controlled by its foe; but to 
this extent the neutrality of the water 
way is affected by the amendment adopt- 
ed two weeks ago. With this exception 
the original stipulations concerning neu- 
trality are in full force. 

Other questions of some importance 
are raised by the insertion of five words: 
“which convention [the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty] is hereby superseded.” We see 
nothing dishonorable or indecent or vio- 
lent in this amendment, altho we think 
that any attempt to secure the abrogation 
of the old treaty should be made by means 
of diplomatic negotiations. We find upon 
careful examination of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty that there is nothing in it to 
show that it was designed to supersede 
the treaty of 1850. It is a supplementary 
agreement by which this country is re- 
leased from the original obligation that 
it will never obtain or maintain exclusive 
control over a canal on the Nicaragua 
route. It retains the old guarantee of 
neutrality, and did reproduce (before 
amendment) the old provision for invit- 
ing a general guarantee by the powers; 
but it does not sweep away that part of 
the old treaty by which each power is 
bound never to “ colonize or to exercise 
any dominion over any part of Central 
America.” At the time when the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was made, this provi- 
sion as to colonization or dominion was 
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by far the most important part of it, ow- 
ing to the advances already made by 
Great Britain in the territory from which 
by the terms of the treaty she was to be 
excluded. 

The Senate has not violently abrogated 
that compact; it has said to Great Britain 
that it desires this provision for the su- 
persession of the old treaty to be in- 
cluded in the new one, and accepts the 
new treaty if this be added, with the two 
other amendments. If Great Britain re- 
jects the treaty thus amended, the whole 
thing falls, and the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty will still exist. We think there is 
a better way to seek the abrogation of the 
compact of 1850 by mutual consent, but 
the Senate’s way is not a dishonorable 
one. 

Probably the objections of Great Brit- 
ain, if the amended treaty be rejected in 
London, will be based chiefly upon this 
condition that the old treaty shall be ter- 
minated. There are signs in the utter- 
ances of the London press that the Brit- 
ish Government will not give up the old 
compact without compensation in the 
form of some concession in the Alaskan 
boundary dispute or some other contro- 
versy. We do not suppose that Great 
Britain would think of colonizing or seiz- 
ing the territory of any Central American 
State. In the absence of the old agree- 
ment our Monroe Doctrine would be a 
sufficient obstacle. By consenting to the 
abrogation of that agreement, therefore, 
she would really lose nothing. But the 
question is complicated by her treaties 
with Nicaragua. On the other hand, what 
have we to gain by a termination of those 
provisions of the old treaty not affected 
by the new one? Does this country desire 
to be released in order that it may exer- 
cise dominion over some part of Central 
America? It ought not to desire release 
for such a purpose; and release would 
surely excite the suspicion and enmity of 
the countries south of us. The really ob- 
jectionable restrictions of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty were removed by the new 
agreement which Mr. Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote signed. 

The Davis amendment and the rejec- 
tion of the guarantee by all the powers, 
while in our opinion they are changes 
that ought not to have been made, are 
not sufficient to warrant the British Gov- 
ernment in rejecting the treaty thus mod- 








ified. It is unfortunate that the Senate, if 
determined to seek the abrogation of the 
entire Clayton-Bulwer treaty, attempted 
to gain its end by the amendment provid- 
ing for supersession. It may be that 
Great Britain will consent, but if the 
treaty shall fail by reason of this addition, 
disagreeable complications may follow as 
the result of unwise canal legislation and 
a disregard in Congress for treaty com- 
pacts with a great and friendly power. 


s 
The End of the Century. 


Very fitly does Sir Edwin Arnold ex- 
press the mutual greetings of Britannia 
and Columbia “ At the End of the Cen- 
tury.” We heartily respond to the greet- 
ing from the loved Mother Country, or, 
shall we not say? from one of our mother 
countries; for France and Germany and 
Holland and Scandinavia and now Italy 
and Russia are all mother countries to 
us through the multitudes of their peo- 
ple who are a part of our body of citi- 
zens. If we are nearest drawn to Great 
Britain it is because her language is ours, 
and her influence has been greatest in 
establishing our institutions. The end 
of a great century should draw us af- 
fectionately to all the peoples of all the 
earth. 

To characterize the century now pass- 
ing, to tell of its achievements, would re- 
quire volumes rather than a page. Its 
great marks have been the growth of 
science and the consequent development 
of civilization ; the progress of Christian 
and ethical standards of living; the 
democratization of governments; the 
opening of closed continents to settle- 
ment or trade; and the absorption of 
great areas of territory under the con- 
trol of a few of the most competent na- 
tions. Science has been a creation of 
this century, with all its wonderful proc- 
esses of manufacture and intercommuni- 
cation. The Dark Ages ended with the 
fifteenth century, the twilight ages with 
the eighteenth. Religion and morals 
have made a marvelous advance in this 
hundred years, teaching man how to care 
for his fellow man’s body and soul. One 
continent has during the century become 
wholly democratic, while all Europe, ex- 
sept Russia and Turkey, has come under 
the representative rule ef the people. 

America, South America and 
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Africa have been settled by civilized 
races and brought under responsible gov- 
ernments; while China and Japan have 
opened their doors to the commerce of 
the world. Great Britain, Germany, 
France and the United States have 
spread their borders so as to rule most 
of the earth, very much to the advantage 
of peace and comfort. No such amazing 
progress has been made in any century 
of the world’s history. 

Those men have reason to congratu- 
late themselves who have lived and taken 
a man’s part in this century’s service. It 
has been a great, an inspiring, a magnifi- 
cent century in which to live, one year 
of it worth ages of Cathay. . We bow 
our heads before its departing grandeur ; 
we look forward to the new century 
which shall gather and crown the glories 
of all the past achievements. 


& 
The Buddhist Appeal. 


WE gave last week a foretaste of the 
appeal of the Buddhists of Japan, em- 
braced in the “Great Japan Buddhist 


‘Union ” to the ecclesiastics of the world. 


This week we print it in full. Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Griffis, author of “ The Religions 
of Japan,” writes us that he considers 
this document “one of the most note- 
worthy of the century, if not of modern 
times.” 

The reader will naturally ask what is 
the weight of signatures appended to this 
“Circular.” There are two large sects 
out of the ten officially recognized in 
Japan, which are not in the Union and are 
not likely to be.. One, the Sodo (with 
14,099 temples), is in a permanent out- 
of-sorts-condition, both with the Govern- 
ment and with its fellow Buddhists, 
while the Nichiren sect, the Ranters and 
Ultra-Radicals, who damn all the other 
Buddhists in Japan, would never be likely 
to sign such a document or to join the 
Union ; but, of the other names, one rep- 
resents the Tendai sect, which has 4,800 
temples in the empire, the second, repre- 
senting the Shingon, has 12,807 temples ; 
the Jodo sect has 8,344 temples, and the 
Hieizan branch is by far the larger; the 
Rinzai has 6,130 temples; the Shin sect 
has 19,186 temples and is the richest and 
probably the most influentigl of all the 
sects, and the Otani braneh is by far the 
larger; the Obaku sect has 605 temples, 
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These are the really respectable sects, 
having in general the decent people. It 
may be that, since the document is dated 
October 11th, other sects would have 
been willing to be represented had there 
been time and opportunity. Apart from 
the two sects we have spoken of as not in 
the appeal, there is only one other im- 
portant sect not represented, the Gi sect 
with 878 temples, and an obscure sect, 
Mudzu-nembutsu (“ cracked” on a sin- 
gle word) which has only 351 temples 
in the whole empire ; so that it is manifest 
at a glance that this Circular represents 
very nearly five-sevenths of the Buddhists 
of the empire (71,910 is the total number 
of congregations or temples). 
Dr. Griffis writes us: 


No one people in all the world understand 
the Chinese better than the Japanese; and to 
them we must look as the great middle factor 
in that reconciliation of Oriental and Occi- 
dental civilization which is to be the task of 
the twentieth century, and in which the-Jap- 
anese have thus far played a noble part, even 
as I feel perfectly sure they have a great am- 
bition and desire—not wholly selfish—to con- 
summate it. I have read the entire document 
with great care, and have been surprised and 
delighted to see how carefully these men, who 
know the prejudices of Christians, and espe- 
cially Old World political Christians, against 
them as Buddhists, have avoided ail offensive 
language and insinuations. They have left out, 
it seems to me, all technical and sectarian lan- 
guage, and have appealed to universal prin- 
ciples and made verifiable statements. Their 
appeal ought to be read and pondered, not 
only by “ecclesiastics,” but also by all lovers 
of humanity. In all’ English-speaking coun- 
tries, at least, the appeal ought to be read from 
the Christian pulpits. I sincerely hope 
that this Circular will have a great effect, and 
I am glad that our Government seems to be 
acting in the spirit of it. I believe it to be ab- 
solutely necessary that not only should Christ- 
tian missionaries have no identification, and, if 
possible, no connection with the intrigues and 
policy of their Governments, but that they 
should so live and act that the most ignorant 
peoples should realize this fact. 


a 


Experimental Socialism. 


THE recent break-up of the Christian 
Socialist Colony in Georgia, of which we 
have already briefly spoken, has since 
called forth so many articles in the press 
claiming it as a proof that any form of 
socialism is now and forever impossible 
that we offer a few more observations on 
applied socialism, 
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It is true that such practical experi- 
ments have been tried from the earliest 
times recorded in history by communi- 
ties varying in structure from pure com- 
munism, including free love, to some sim- 
ple form of property sharing. It is also 
true that none of these have been so suc- 
cessful as to shift the argument for 
socialism from theory to practice, and 
most of them have been speedy and con- 
spicuous failures, advancing neither the 
happiness nor wealth of their members. 
Now the most insignificant of these com- 
munities is more worthy of study than 
all the book utopias from Plato’s to 
Bellamy’s, and before socialism is gen- . 
erally adopted as superior to the present 
modified competitive system it must prove 
that superiority by successfully compet- 
ing with it. Socialism has now a fair 
field and no favors, and so long as it is 
a failure on a small scale there will be no 
persuading men fo risk everything on a 
national or international experiment. 
For the complete and satisfactory test 
of socialism no revolution is needed and 
no special legislation is required. 

The communism of the family holds its 
own against the competition of unat- 
tached individuals, and if any extension 
of the family relation is desirable it must 
be proved in the same way. Gigantic 
combinations of capital in the form of 
trusts and of labor in the form of unions 
are so successful as to alarm those who 
are outside of both, and this growth is 
mostly without the help of the law and 
often in spite of it. It used to be said 
that sociology could never become a 
science because the experimental method 
is not applicable to it, but we see that 
fortunately this is not true. Our joose 
federal system and absence of deeply 
rooted institutions make the United 
States an ideal laboratory for social ex- 
periments ; and everyone should be glad 
that there are so many persons who are 
willing to prove their faith by their 
works and to experiment on themselves 
for the benefit of the world by starting 
various kinds of communistic colonies. 

Neither is the failure of such social- 
istic enterprises to be regarded with glee 
except by those who regard the present 
régime ag the best of all possible worlds, 
nor can it be held that these failures, 
numerous as they are, prove that further 
progress in the direction of socialism is 
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impracticable. On the contrary, since 
their ruin is generally to be traced to in- 
dividual selfishness, which is the very 
thing that makes our present social order 
so unsatisfactory, it gives grounds for 
the hope that as selfishness becomes 
gradually diminished by the growth of 
brotherly love, the time may come when 
the communistic system maybepossible— 
or, what is perhaps even better, unneces- 
sary. It is clearly the duty of all to en- 
courage any attempts to prove the prac- 
ticality of an improved state of society, 
however unpromising the proposed 
scheme may appear to them. 

The study of socialistic communities 
leads to the paradoxical conclusion that 
they would be more likely to succeed if 
they were not composed of socialists. 
That is to say, radical, independent, 
“no-compromise” “ middle-of-the-road ” 
men and “come-outers” generally are, 
as a class, very poorly adapted for a com- 
munal life, where self-effacement and 
mutual concession are required to an ex- 
treme degree. Every new movement at- 
tracts to it all the dissatisfied, and it is no 
discredit to the socialist movement to 
admit that it includes many impractical, 
many incompetent and many erratic in- 
dividuals who could be contented and 
efficient members of no possible form of 
society. A cave of Adullam is a poor 
foundation for a new social structure. 
So it would be an interesting experiment 
if from the next socialistic scheme all so- 
cialists and anarchists were excluded and 
the colony recruited from the ranks of 
the despised bourgeoisie, who are con- 


_ tented and prosperous in the present very 


imperfect state of society. 
Sd 


The Crime of Kidnapping. 


WE understand that there is no law in 
Nebraska that fits such a crime as that 
committed by the men who kidnapped 
the only son of Mr: Cudahy, of Omaha, 
and held him, under a threat of blinding 
him, for a ransom of $25,000, extorted 
and paid. Such a crime is one of the 
worst that can be committed. It is worse 
than highway robbery. It is of the kind 
which has made travel in Greece or Tur- 
key sometimes dangerous, and which has 
given those countries their reputation for 
lawlessness. The severest laws should 


be enacted to punish such crimes, which 
have usually been confined to the abduct- 
ing of little children, but may as well be 
directed, as we now learn, against a big 
boy, or even against an aged millionaire. 
In the wild East ‘it is some rich traveling 
merchant who is captured and taken to 
the robbers’ cave in the mountains, and 
held for ransom. The same may be done 
here, if we learn the way of the crime. 

And here is the worst of it—it was suc- 
cessful, and may be repeated, certainly 
will be repeated. We cannot blame the 
father for so compounding with the crime 
of the villains as to save his son’s lfe, or 
his eyes; for the case is very different 
from one in which mere money is at. 
stake. To compound a_bank-robber’s 
crime is itself a crime; to yield up one’s 
money to save a life is a very different 
thing. But the pity of it is that the suc- 
cess of this crime becomes known toevery 
thug in the country. The story was pub- 
lished in every newspaper, and its sup- 
pression would not have been possible. 
Successful crime begets crime. What do 
we see just now in our Northern States 
but repeated lynchings, especially of 
negro criminals, copied from the perpe- 
tration of this crime in the Southern 
States? The reckless, lawless members 
of any community are quick to imitate 
what is done amiss elsewhere; and so 
Ohio and Indiana and Kansas are dis- 
graced by mobs of men who have learned 
their lawlessness from the printed story 
of successful lawlessness elsewhere. So 
now we may expect more Charlie Rosses 
and Edward Cudahys to be abducted and 
held for ransom. ‘This case differs from 
that of Charlie Ross, for there no ransom 
was paid, and the boy was never found; 
but here the ransom was paid and the boy 
was returned. Nothing can be done now 
but to use the utmost detective skill to 
discover the culprits and show that final 
discovery is at last certain. But what 
adequate punishment can be inflicted? In 
every State the law should be made to 
cover this crime. 


Territories The report of ex-Pres- 

vs. ident Harrison’s ad- 
Dependencies. dress at Ann Arbor on 
the status of our new possessions’ was 
plain enough in its drift, but yet so inco- 
herent in parts that we do not wonder 
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that he has given out an authentic brief 
abstract of it, from which we learn that 
in his view there would have been no 
trouble about admitting the people of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico to full citizenship 
if it had not been for.the character of the 
people of the Philippines. ‘“ The compe- 
tition with our home products, and espe- 
cially the freedom of the Filipinos to set- 
tle in the States, were causes of alarm.” 
That means the Chinese in the Philippine 
Islands. Mr. Harrison said that now that 
the islands have been annexed, the rights 
of citizenship must be constitutionally 
allowed. While on that legal point we 
are by no means convinced, we yet rec- 
ognize that, as a matter of sound political 
morals and policy, equal rights of citizen- 
ship ought to be allowed, tho at first in 
Territories rather than States. It is to be 
observed what trouble false and selfish 
sentiments and policies, against which we 
have consistently inveighed, are now 
causing us. We have always condemned 
the exclusion of the Chinese from the 
rights of citizenship and immigration; 
now the policy of exclusion is plaguing 
us in the Philippines. We have always 
condemned the haughty, superior “ An- 
glo-Saxon” contempt of our people for 
the various races which they nickname 
“niggers,” “dagoes” and “ greasers.” 
Now it is this contemptuous attitude of 
our soldiers that makes trouble in Cuba 
and unites half the people against us; 
that creates the soreness in Porto Rico 
and prolongs the insurrection in the Phil- 
ippines. So narrowness and injustice re- 
turn to plague us. We need to go back 
to the old safe principle, “ All men are 
created equal.” 


It is remarkable that the 
total vote at the recent 
election exceeded that of 
four years ago by only 44,000, which is a 
small difference when the entire number 
in each of the two years falls only a little 
below 14,000,000. The normal growth 
of the population, about 2 per cent. a year 
in the last decade, would lead us to ex- 
pect a total this year exceeding that of 
1896 by more than 1,000,000; but we 
have only 44,000. There was a gain in 
the North; but in the South, where the 
increase in population would indicate a 
gain of 150,000, there was a loss of nearly 


Declining Vote 
of the South 
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1714 per cent. 


400,000 votes, or almost 
Here are the figures : 





1896. 1900. Decrease. 

Alabama ........ 183,653 155,241 28,412 
Arkansas ........ 149,347 127,498 21,849 
Florida .......... 46,456 39,429 1,027 
Georgia ......... 162,644 122,716 39,928 
Louisiana ....... 101,046 67,304 33,742 
Mississippi ...... 70,545 59,003 11,542 
North Carolina... 331,210 292,672 38,538 
South Carolina.... 68,907 50,808 18,099 
Tennessee ....... 320,090 273,936 46,154 
TORRE 6. ss Ss 8 544,788 423,706 121,082 
Virginia . ...... 294,664 264,095 30,569 
2,273,850 1,876,408 396.942 


In the North this loss was overcome, with 
44,000 to spare; but the gain there over 
the numberof votes cast in 1896 was com- 
paratively small because intense popular 
interest in the issues of the campaign 
brought an exceptionally large percent- 
age of voters to the polls four years ago. 
The decline in the South is due chiefly 
to the disfranchisement of negroes and 
to the failure of white men to vote because 
it seems to them a waste of time—espe- 
cially if the payment of a poll tax is in- 
volved—to go to the polls where there is 
only one party and can be no contest. 


Js 


It is a common notion 
that nearly all men of 
distinction came from 
the country and not from the city. In 
The Journal of Education Mr. A. E. 
Winship has been testing this notion and 
does not find it sustained by the facts. 
This interesting fact must be considered, 
that fifty per cent. of the successful men 
are sixty years old, while sixty years 
ago 92 per cent. of our population lived 
in the country, which fact ought to give 
the country more than nine-tenths of the 
successful men. The writer finds that 
out of 1,000 successful Americans care- 
fully chosen, 487 were born in the country, 
386 in cities and 127 abroad. Of the men 
above eighty, 19 were born in cities and 
18 in the country; while of those under 
forty 14 were country-born and 40 city- 
born. The writer has carried out his sta- 
tistics at length, applying them to differ- 
ent ages and different professions; and 
the result is uniformly in favor of the 
cities, which ought not to surprise us, 
considering the better schools and the 
more stimulating life there to be found, 


City vs. Country. 
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The bill before the 
House of Representa- 
tives to substitute in 
1903 the metric system of weights and 
measures for that in common use has 
been favorably reported, and we may al- 
most hope that it will become a law. The 
change must come sooner or later, and 
already the decimal metric system is in 
use in our chemistry and physics. Only 
the United States and England are be- 
hind the world in this reform. Our ta- 
bles of weights and measures are abom- 
inably confused and difficult. The United 
States adopted the decimal system at the 
beginning with its money, and we have 
waited far too long to apply it to weights 
and measures. The change will not be 
very inconvenient. The meter is very 
nearly a yard. The metric ton is very 
near our long ton. The main objection is 


The Metric 
System. 


that the centimeter is a rather too small . 


measure to take the place of the inch, as 
the kilometer is but about half a mile. 
Still, this will be got over in time. Worse 
is the difficulty of applying the decimal 
system to screw-threads and gauges, yet 
even there halves and quarters can prob- 
ably be employed. The argument for the 
change is in the ease of computation, and, 
now that it has been generally adopted 
in Europe, the injury which the main- 
tenance of the old system does us in the 
markets of the world. 


& 


At last, after negotiations 
and blunders for which 
there seems to be no good 
reason, the Chinese note has been signed 
by the Ministers at Peking. It is lengthy 
and in many respects vague, allowing al- 
most indefinite and interminable negotia- 
tions. Most of the demands made are 
not unreasonable. One, and that which 
will impress the populace more than al- 


The Ministers’ 
Note 


‘most any: other, seems an absurdity. 


This calls for an imperial decree embody- 
ing a perpetual prohibition under penalty 
of death of membership in any anti-for- 
eign society. Inasmuch as the anti-for- 
eign societies include practically the en- 
tire population of China, it is evident that 
no one expects the decree to be enforced. 
To insert in such a document a demand 
which everybody knows to be simply im- 
practicable is to weaken the whole thing. 
With regard to the punishments to be in- 
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flicted it is perhaps sufficient to say that 
they are to be the “severest punish- 
ments,” tho what is intended by that term 
is by no means clear. If, however, there 
shall result from this the return of the 
Emperor to Peking and the re-establish- 
ment of a normal condition of interna- 
tional relations, we can well afford to 
save the Chinese face by continued nego- 
tiations. The situation is by no means 
satisfactory, but it is perhaps the best 
that could be secured under all the cir- 
cumstances, 


& 
_ In view of the many state- 
Looting : 
: ments that have appeared in 
in China 


the papers charging the mis- 
sionaries in Peking with looting, the vet- 
eran missionary, Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
has given a public statement which ex- 
plains the situation. He says that in 
Peking more than half of the dwellings 
were abandoned and goods of every de- 
scription were scattered through forsaken 
houses. For at least a fortnight after the 
rescue the troops were allowed free 
range. If, during this time, some native 
Christians, and even missionaries, appro- 
priated some things it would, in his view, 
not be strange, and he confesses to one 
instance in which he himself took part. 
A grain shop just opposite the new uni- 
versity had been abandoned, and Dr. 
Martin with two associate missionaries 
entered it, carried off 200 bushels of 
wheat, and stored them up for the poor 
Christians during the coming winter. 
There was not even a dog on the ground 
to protect the property, and when call 
was made for an owner no one appeared. 
Dr. Martin left word that if one should 
ever come forward with a true claim he 
would be responsible for its payment. He 
affirms that the looting charged on many 
missionaries is simply of this type, and 
in not a few instances they were placed in 
charge of deserted houses by the authori- 
ties and instructed to gather there the 
destitute Christians who had been left at 
the mercy of the Boxers. Dr. Martin 
speaks very strongly in regard to any 
missionary’s enriching himself from the 
spoils of the defeated enemy and believes 
that that has not been done, at any rate 
among the missionaries whom he knows. 
Unfortunately there have appeared in 
many of the telegrams references to the 
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French missionaries which would seem 
to indicate that they have not been as 
careful as the Americans. Dr. Martin 
also makes a special appeal for the native 
Christians who have been left destitute 
and holds that in view of what they have 
suffered there can be no blame attached 
to them if they recoup themselves from 
property that has been left absolutely 
without guardian or owner. The appro- 
priation of property of any kind where 
the owner is present or available he con- 
siders to be pure unmitigated stealing. 
We hope this whole matter will receive 
careful investigation. Any one, what- 
ever his standing or position, who has 
undertaken to enrich himself should be 
severely condemned, but the general 
charges without specification may fairly 
be received with some allowance. 


& 


A paragraph in’ an ar- 
ticle by President Mar- 
tin, of Peking University, in The Sunday 
School Times, on the experiences of the 
siege in Peking, might afford a text for 
long ethical discussions. He says: 


“During the first stage of the siege I no- 
ticed a handsome young lady, one of the 
guests from abroad, sitting for her portrait, 
while the lady artist, Miss Payen, with un- 
trembling hand, transferred her pleasing fea- 
tures to canvas. I wondered at the composure 
of both. Nor was my astonishment dimin- 
ished when, in the evening, I overheard that 
same young lady saying to Captain Myers: 

“* Now, remember, should they overpower 
us, your first duty will be to shoot me.’ 

“ Another lady, the mother of a family, dis- 
played equal nerve. 
her a revolver with the injunction; in the case 
supposed, first to shoot her daughters, and 
then to shoot herself, if he should not be at 
hand to relieve her of that painful duty. Both 
he and she were good Christians, and it is 
believed that similar arrangements were made 
in the case of every woman within the lega- 
tion. In our circumstances there was no time 
for casuistry.” 


We do not propose to discuss the “ casu- 
istry ” involved; we only say that we do 
not doubt that these were “ good Chris- 
tians,” and that the guilt of murder does 
not attach to such killing. We thank Dr. 
Martin for the one fine piece of wit that 
has come out of that terrible siege. He 
says that Mrs. Conger’s calm resolution 
made her the embodiment of Pope’s line: 
‘Mistress of herself, tho China fall.” 


Euthanasia 


Her husband had given: 
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For a dozen yeats we have 
noticed occasional warnings 
that white people of the 
South do not sufficiently appreciate the 
privileges of education, and are in dan- 
ger of being-outstripped by their more 
eager and ambitious negro rivals. While 
very much less money is paid in the 
Southern States for negro than for white 
education, yet the greater passion of the 
negroes for bettering their condition 
seems to be balancing the disadvantage. 
Some interesting facts in this connection 
are given in the annual report of the 
Superintendent: of Education in South 
Carolina. For negro schools, attended 
by 155,602 children, there was paid 
$202,171, while the white schools, at- 
tended by 126,395 children, cost $700,- 
540. That is, there was spent $1.30 for 
the schooling of each colored child, and 
$5.54 for each white child. The colored 
children go to school more faithfully 
than the white, there being a majority of 
negro scholars even in white counties. 
We may yet need a crusade for white 
education. 


White 
Education 


& 


It is one of the most significant signs 
of the times that we are coming to look 
to the Japanese for some of the shrewdest 
and wisest comment on current Asiatic 
politics. A Japanese editor calls atten- 
tion in a most forcible way to the out- 
rageous record of the Russian troops in 
China, and then goes on to speak of the 
method of securing the best result. He 
affirms very positively that the Ministers 
at Peking are not the wisest negotiators 
and supports this by a statement that Sir 
Robert Hart expressed to the Ministers 
his uneasiness lest the pressing of all the 
boats into the military service of the allies 
should affect seriously the food supply 
for Peking, but was turned aside with the 
remark that the sufferings of the Chinese 
people need not be considered, in view 
of what they had inflicted on the Lega- 
tion community. There have been some 
indications that Sir Robert Hart is not in 
high favor with these officials, notwith- 
standing his intimate knowledge of the 
situation, and the only reason that ap- 
pears for it is the fact that he has con- 
stantly maintained that the Chinese had 
some rights in the matter which ought to 
be regarded. The point made by the 
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Japanese editor is certainly well worthy 
of consideration. 


A watch night, or a watch meeting, is a 
term properly applied, we suppose, to a 
religious meeting which overruns the 
midnight that ends the old and begins 
the new year, altho authors’ clubs and 
convivial societies now have their watch 
nights. It is a watch week, rather than 
a watch night, which is proposed, with 
very short notice, by Mr. William Phil- 
lips Hall, behind whom is an imposing 
Central Committee of clergymen and 
laymen. It proposes a week of prayer 
beginning with Sunday, December 30th, 
in preparation for a “ Twentieth Century 
Gospel Campaign” of revivals. Many 
men active in evangelistic work are inter- 
ested in the plan, which is in line with 
the Methodist effort for millions of con- 
ventions as well as millions of money. 
The plan brings its week of prayer imme- 
diately before the annual week of prayer 
provided for by the Evangelical Alliance. 


& 


Bishop Potter has stirred up President 


York, of the Police Board of this city. 
This is what Mr. York says: 
“There is no use in mincing matters; if 


disorderly places are run openly on the East 
Side or anywhere else in the city, it is the 


fault of the captain of the precinct. 
can’t run openly unless he helps them. ; 
When a place is running openly from day to 
day it stands to reason that the captain is get- 
ing something for allowing it to remain open.’ 


Very true; and it is also true that if the 
captains do not close them it is the fault 
of the Police Board; and if the Police 
Board does not make them do it it is the 
fault of the Tammany that appoints and 
rules them. 


They 


st 


It is well that the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League should elect Presi- 
dent Gilman as its president in place of 
Carl Schurz, who declined re-election. 
Mr. Schurz has been a most faithful and 
useful worker in this good cause ; but his 
political activity has made his position 
practically untenable. The business of 
the League is to emphasize non-partisan- 
ship, and its president ought not to be a 
prominent figure in campaign battles over 
party issues, 
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We said a short while ago that “ the 
creed does not preserve the faith, and 
were there no creed the faith would re- 
main the same.” Dr. John Fox would 
confute us by the “analogous proposi- 
tion, ‘ Political platforms do not preserve 
the political faith.’” Certainly; every- 
body ought to know that. The party 
faith changes and we change the party 
platform. Two successive platforms can- 
not hold the Democratic Party to free sil- 
ver. Even our Constitution does not pre- 
serve self-government for us. England 
does not need one. io 


If, as now seems probable, it shall turn 
out that yellow fever is caused by the bite 
of a mosquito, it will make a revolution 
in methods of quarantine. _There will be 
no more burning of infected clothing, nor 
fear of infected ground. The effort will 
be to keep out those suffering with the 
fever, and when they enter to prevent 
them from infecting mosquitoes, which, 
in turn, will infect men. The new rule 
will be; Drain the swamps, kill the mos- 
quitoes and use screens. 

a 


During the week a Congressional com- 
mittee has been investigating the hazing 
at West Point. The witnesses have min- 
imized it, but enough appears to prove 
that it is a degrading system which ought 
to be abolished. One bad feature is that 
it cultivates disobedience by those who 
inflict it, who know they are violating the 
rules of the institution. In a military 
school, at least, those who expect to com- 
mand should expect to obey. 

& 

The Mississippi plan of reducing the 
suffrage works successfully. It depends 
on shutting out the negro vote and dis- 
couraging the white vote by requiring the 
voter to show a receipt for his poll-tax. 
Eudora, De Soto County, has just elected 
a full town government, mayor, marshal, 
treasurer and four aldermen, and only 
eight votes were cast, the seven candi- 
dates voting and ane. other man. 


Mr. Wharton Barker’s October esti- 
mate that 2,000,000 votes would be cast 
for himself and- Ignatius Donnelly by 
Middle-of-the-Road Populists appears to 
have been a little too large, The returns 
show a total of 50,192, 








Lively Market for Stocks. 


THE year is closing with another ex- 
traordinary burst of activity on the Stock 
Exchange, where the record for the five 
and one-half days ending at noon on Sat- 


urday last exceeded that of any previous - 


week in the history of the institution. In 
the two hours of trading on Saturday the 
number of shares sold exceeded 1,000,- 
000, a total never before reached on the 
week’s short day, the largest number in 
the past having been 868,482, on Satur- 
day, the 1oth of last month. The re- 
ported daily totals of this remarkable 
week were as follows: 





DINO iss ccccainsa0ceaecknbtabkssenestbucnens 1,487,686 
MONON Swi lnns Sondbdntectebbias’ 0e2ec ds sandy 1,255,916 
Wednesday........csecce vercccsvcveeecocscces 1,428,390 
Thursday 1,539,369 
NE G5 oo ice. cenbs ene uenons sebten eens 1,246,887 
PE cin ccics sobstavncnkoogadosensebenssose 1,006,179 

TONE. isc. aceopecsshcaphsesbeeieasamapansans 7,959,427 


During the same days bonds to the par 
value of $30,360,000 were sold. The 
sales of shares, it will be observed, were 
considerably in excess of those for the 
week ending November 24th (6,810,012, ) 
and even those of the week ending on 
January 28th, 1899, (7,207,528,) which 
had been the “ record ” week on the books 
of the Exchange. Trading on Monday 
had been stimulated by a favorable bank 
statement, and the week closed with an- 
other of the same encouraging character, 
the surplus reserve showing an increase 
of $3,171,000, while the loans had been 
reduced by $5,660,000, following a re- 
duction of $13,682,000 in the week pre- 
ceding. These reductions were regarded 
as an indication that large purchases had 
been made for investment and by strong 
buyers ; and the situation generally seemed 
to promise an easy money market. There 
was an ample supply of funds through- 
out the week, the rates for call loans being 
in most cases 5 or 5% per cent. with a 
maximum of 6. 

Cables showed that American shares 
ru.ed the market in London, the interest 
in them there being notably active on 
Friday and Saturday. The prominence 
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of American securities in London, and 
the great .influence of the New York 
market upon that market, are among the 
most important features of this period 
of unequalled activity here. For some 
time past there have been large shipments 
of securities to Europe from this port. 
There is buying of American shares for 
investment in London, as there is here, 
but on the other side there has also been 
extensive covering of short contracts in 
our securities. London speculators were 
caught on the wrong side of the rise that 
followed the defeat of Bryan, and some 
of them have been paying heavily for their 
errors of judgment. The chief causes of 
this fresh burst of trading here, following 
the extraordinary transactions and large 
advances in the two weeks succeeding the 
election, are the excellent general situa- 
tion, the apparently cloudless prospect, 
continued growth of exports, frequent 
reports of new victories for American 
manufacturers in European markets, 
the ample supply of money, the 
purchases of disappointed “short” 
sellers in London, great operations 
either actual (as in the case of the 
anthracite coal roads) or predicted, 
and the hearty support of powerful capi- 
talists. One effect of the large increase 
in the volume of transactions on the Ex- 
change has been a considerable advance 
in the price of Exchange memberships, 
a seat having recently been sold for $50,- 
500. The price was below $20,000 in 
1897, and seats could have been bought 
last summer for $35,000. The net result 
of last week’s trading was a considerable 
advance in the prices of nearly all the 
prominent securities, Northern Pacific 
leading the transcontinentals with a gain 
oft) points, the Erie issues showing a rise 
of irom 6 to 10 points, the grangers fol- 
lowing with an addition of from 2 to 4%, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit standing at the 
head of the traction companies with an 
increase of 81%, and Sugar leading all 
the active stocks with a gain of 14%. 
The favorable character of the bank 
statement became known at an hour when 
it could have but little effect, but the ad- 











journment until Wednesday morning 
gave plenty of time for a consideration 
of it. 

& 


Financial Items, 


Tue Norwegian Government will 
buy in this country all the rails needed 
for the coming year on the State railways 
in Norway. 


...-Clyde shipbuilders recently placed 
orders for 150,000 tons of ship plates in 
this country, at a saving of $250,000 over 
prices at home. 


....The New York Central Railroad 
Company will build a new steel elevator 
at Weehawken, at a cost of $1,500,000, 
and spend: about $1,200,000 in the pur- 
chase of 100 locomotives. 


...-It is estimated at Washington 
that the value of the calendar year’s 
exports will be about $1,470,000,000, 
and the excess of exports over imports 
about $645,000,000, each of these totals 
being the highest ever recorded. 


...-A coal company in Pittsburg has 
closed a contract for the shipment of 
450,000 tons of bituminous coal to 
Nantes, France, by way of Baltimore. 
The contract calls for about $2,500,000, 


and the coal to be exported will fill 9,000 
cars. 


...-A charter has been filed that pro- 
vides for the extension of the Rock Is- 
land road from its present southwestern 
terminus at Liberal, Kan., to White Oaks, 
N. M., where connection will be made 
with the El Paso and Northeastern road, 
recently purchased by the Rock Island 
Company. The projected extension from 
Liberal to White Oaks will be about 400 
miles long. 


....In his speech at the bankers’ din- 
ner, Secretary Gage remarked that the 
Government would have received in ‘n- 
terest at 2 per cent. $32,000,000 in the 
last thirty-two years if its idle surplus 
had been loaned to the banks at that rate. 
He appeared to intimate that the exaction 
of such interest would be a good policy. 
Commenting upon this, bankers point out 
that as security for the Government de- 
posite they are required to deposit bonds. 
If they buy bonds bearing interest at 2 
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per cent. for this purpose, they are really 
loaning their own money at a little less 
than 2 per cent. and taking the risk of a 
decline in the market value of the bonds. 
If they should be required to pay 2 per 
cent. interest on the nearly equal amount 
of ‘Government money received for de- 
posit and repayable on demand, their 
profit on the transaction would probably 
not be sufficient to induce them to take 
the money. Thus the exaction of inter- 


“est might prevent the desired distribu- 


tion of treasury accumulations for the 
relief of the money market. 


....Dividends announced : 


RAILROADS. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R.R. (Pref.) $2.50 per share. 
Manhattan Railway..............scsceeeeeeee es 1 per cent 
Chicago & North Western (Pref )........... 134 per cent. 
Chicago & North Western (Com.)............. 8 per cent. 
St. Joseph & Grand Island R.R. (ist Pref.)..244 per cent. 
Minn. &8t. Louis Railruad (Pref.) ........ 24 per cent. 
Minn. & St. Louis Railroad (Com.).......... 2 per cent. 
N. Y. Central & H. R. B.R........-seeccceree 14 per cent. 
Chicago R. I. & Pacific R.R ............- $1.25 per share 
Lake Shore & M. 8. Railway. ....... 8% per cent 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (Com.)..........++++++ 1 per cent. 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (Pref.).............. 13% per cent. 
Havana-American Co ..... .-.. ....+ ..+...154 per cent. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (Quarterly)... ..24 per cent. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., extra ......... 244 per cent. 
Western Union Telegraph Co............ 14% per cent. 
Otis Elevator Co. (Pref.) .....-:..eeeseees $1.50 per share. 
Colonial Trust CO... cess cece cece eee: 5 per cent 
Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Co. (Pref.).134 per cent. 
Commercial Cable Co........ 0600.2 cee cess .134 per cent. 
Commercial Cable Co,. extra ... ............ 1 per cent 


American Telegraph & Telephone Co. $1.50 per share 





and extra 75 cents per share. 

Hall Signal Co. (Quarterly)............... -... 1 per cent, 
Real Estate Trust Co.....ccessceseeesecneeeees 4 per cent. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Bank of N.Y .. 5 | Merchants’ Exchange...3 
Central —.......+++- 000 4 | Mercantile....... .......8 
Chatham ........+-.+-+++ 4 | Nat'l Bank of Republic.4 
Continental.............-. 8 | National Citizens’..... 3% 
East River 4 | National Park........... 6 
Hanover............- 5 | Nat’l Shoe & Leather... .1 
Irving .......... 2.0.4 | Seaboard........... .... 3 
Market and Fulton.. 5 | Fourth,............ .... 3% 
Merchants’..........+++- 3% 

SAVINGS BANKS 

Per cent. Per cent. 
Metropolitan yeee.4 | Greenwich 8% 
Manhattan... . 8y4| Irving.. ..... -4 
Citizens’..... vee BMG | American ..,.,:seeereeee 3 
Union Dime...,.. ¢ .. BK German., seeereosseeere 3% 

Wee TTTegegees 8% k 
STATE BANKS. 

Per cent, Pep cent, 
Bank of America........7 | People’s y.:yesezrrz secre 
Oriental] ..,r 200299092909 








INSURANCE. 


The Use of It. 


Twenty years or nearly this portion of 
THE INDEPENDENT, occupied with one 
subject intimately related to all modern 
life, has been in the hands of the present 
writer, and he sometimes raises the ques- 
tion of utility. Are people, within the 
moderate reach of a single journal, be- 
coming better informed, more reasonable 
in their expectations, more justly im- 
pressed with the value of genuine insur- 
ance, and hence more willing to pay its 
necessary price? With no thought of 
posing as a weekly oracle, he sometimes 
wonders whether to keep on saying the 
same things, perhaps from new incidents 
as texts and perhaps with some changes 
of terms, probably also to a changing cir- 
cle of readers, does much lasting good. 
For while a wise man—such as our good 
President was who believed in the .com- 
mon people—must remember, with him, 
that all people cannot be fooled all the 
time, it must be admitted necesary to 
keep hammering away at the alphabet it- 
self, saying the simplest things over and 
over, and not assuming that the average 
man is wise. Does this do him injustice? 
Because he is assumed simple and help- 
less, he let the benevolent State set up a 


guardianship over him, and he allows this. 


to continue even now, without perceiving 
what a humbug it has become or without 
the force to deal with it accordingly. He 
gleefully buys what he considers life in- 
surance at an inadequate price, and is 
then unhappy later on when he finds the 


price raised. He believes, or acts as if he’ 


did, that capitalists can be forced to in- 
sure property at their own expense. He 
believes, or acts as if he did, that miracles 
are still here and that more can be taken 
out than has gone in. He believes in Mrs. 
Howe’s Boston bank, and in Miller’s 
Brooklyn mill, and in every variation of 
the old game of offering something for 
nothing down to this hour. Is he wise? 

But is the writer hereof the wise man 
of the day? Not that he is aware of. Yet 
he has pinned firmly before his eyes a few 
elementary propositions, and has firmly 
refused to accept anything which will not 
square itself with them. As, for exam- 
ple: That all insurance is essentially mu- 
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tual, a redistribution of burdens; that the 
consumer paysall expenses, and that every 
item of load imposed upon insurance— 
whether in the conditions which affect 
losses, or by tax, by disfavor before the 
courts, by statutory interferences, or how- 
ever otherwise—must inevitably find its 
way into the premiums ; that 4, as a result 
in life insurance, cannot be made out of 
less than twice 2; that a mass of people 
cannot get life insurance without paying 
for it in full, tho they may expect to; that 
flattery cannot smooth away facts. These 
old-fashioned ideas have been steadily in- 
sisted upon. It has been held that only 
the truth will stand and is worth having, 
and so there has been a stedfast refusal 
to “prophesy smooth things” which 
might be temporarily agreeable. 


2 
Will Not Recede. 


THE Prussian life insurance situation 
is brought up again by a rumor that 
the Mutual Life and Equitable Life 
may unload their large holdings of 
stock in order to qualify _ them- 
selves for re-admission according to 
Prussian ideas. Under the doctrine that 
persons who wish to buy life insurance 
may have their right of purchase regu- 
lated, abridged, or denied by the author- 
ity of the State, Prussia must be held free 
to make her own conditions, and respon- . 
sible therefor only to her own citizens; 
but American companies have equal right 
to stay out of Prussia rather than accept 
her conditions, and both these great 
corporations decline. Presidents Rich- 
ard A. McCurdy and James W. Alex- 
ander say, in almost the same words, 
that they cannot and will not allow 
a foreign government to virtually assume 
control of their companies. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy adds that he will also be no party 
to’ discrediting American securities by 
admitting them not good enough for the 
world; furthermore, that if every stock 
investment owned by the Mutual Life 
were blotted out the company would still 
have assets enough to meet full reserve 
demands on every contract it has, not 
only in Prussia but all over the world, 


This, he thinks, ought to be sufficient, 
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